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To  the  Teacher 


Viewpoint.  This  book,  like  its  companion  volume,  Geography  of  Our  American  Neighbors , is 
published  for  the  use  of  young  Canadians.  It  tells  a simple  story — how  Europeans  came  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Americas,  how  they  met  the  new  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  how  they  grew 
to  become  nations.  What  happened  in  the  rest  of  America  profoundly  affected  events  in  Canada. 
To  a greater  extent  than  we  often  care  to  admit,  our  future  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth.  Throughout  the  book  the  inter- 
weaving of  our  history  with  that  of  our  neighbors  is  presented  in  a manner  intended  to  promote  a 
realization  of  our  common  destiny  and  of  the  way  in  which  differing  backgrounds  of  history  and 
environment  lead  people  to  different  ways  of  life.  This  story  is  not  the  complete  history  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  be.  It  presents  to  young  Canadians  the  essential 
qualities  of  these  nations  which  are  the  keys  to  our  understanding  of  their  convictions,  their  ideals, 
and  their  aspirations. 

It  is  said  that  “history  teaches.”  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  or  more  misleading. 
The  evidence  lies  in  the  notorious  lack  of  understanding  of  history  among  our  people.  We  have  been 
“letting  history  teach  us”  and  we  have  learned  very  little.  Misled  by  this  false  dictum,  we  have  put 
masses  of  bare  historical  “facts”  into  our  books  and  our  teaching,  with  attention  focused  on  “histor- 
ical details.”  Concern  for  the  abilities  and  interests  of  children  has  been  left  out  in  this  process. 
They  are  not  graduate  students  who  have  constructed  an  historical  framework  into  which  bare  facts 
can  be  neatly  fitted.  They  are  children  whose  interests  must  be  stirred  and  satisfied. 

Someone  has  said  that  history  would  not  be  so  hard  to  teach  if  there  were  not  so  much  of  it. 
Surely  the  vast  numbers  of  persons,  places,  and  events  that  have  often  been  included  in  elementary 
history  courses  have  made  such  courses  “hard  to  teach”  and  almost  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  learn. 
Worse  than  that,  they  have  given  children  the  impression  that  history,  as  a subject  for  study,  is  dry, 
uninteresting,  difficult,  and  forbidding.  Understandings  in  economic,  political,  military,  financial, 
juridical,  and  diplomatic  history  that  are  difficult  for  most  adults  are  frequently  but  formally  and 
hopefully  presented  to  the  elementary-school  pupil. 

It  is  true  that  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  teach  the  whole  story  of  American  history  at  the 
elementary  level.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  select  from  the  various  phases  of  history  those  persons, 
places,  and  events  that  permit  of  simpler  presentation  and  greater  ease  of  understanding.  Such 
a selection  on  the  basis  of  simplicity  alone  is  too  likely  to  provide  a haphazard,  fragmentary  assembly 
of  isolated  facts  and  situations  that  may  be  easy  enough  to  “learn”  but  that  have  little  chance  of 
retention  because  they  contribute  to  no  pattern  such  as  is  found  in  a good  story.  The  story  of  history 
should  have  unity  and  continuity.  This  is  made  possible  through  our  choice  of  a simple  theme. 

Content.  The  coherent  story  of  American  expansion  cannot  be  told  adequately  while  limiting 
the  story  to  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  much  of  the  story,  especially  the 
earliest  part,  occurred  outside  these  boundaries.  The  History  of  our  American  Neighbors  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  treatment  of  colonial  expansion,  a full  and  well-organized  treatment  of  westward 
expansion.  Adequate  attention  is  also  given  to  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
to  the  work  of  the  Russians  in  Alaska  and  south  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  in  Central  and  South  America.  Particular  emphasis  on  these  phases  of  expansion  is 
found  in  the  first  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  book,  but  examination  of  pertinent  topics  in  the  index  will 
reveal  that  such  treatment  is  sustained  at  appropriate  places  throughout  the  text.  Not  only  does 
such  treatment  avoid  fragmentation ; perhaps  more  important  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  peoples 
of  both  North  and  South  America  have  made  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  Americas. 
This  is  the  realistic  way  to  promote  the  idea  of  friendship  and  understanding. 

A further  and  most  significant  merit  of  the  theme,  organization,  and  content  of  this  book  is 
that  they  make  possible  a very  close  correlation  with  the  geography  of  the  Americas.  The  History 
of  Our  American  Neighbors  should  be  used  at  the  same  level  at  which  this  phase  of  geography  is  taught. 
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To  the  Teacher 


Pictures  that  contribute  to  understanding.  In  no  other  kind  of  book  are  pictures  more 
important  than  in  a history  book.  The  basic  task  of  such  a book  is  to  re-create  events  as  they  hap- 
pened in  a real  world.  But  words  always  fall  short  of  a complete  portrayal  of  reality.  Pictures  are 
the  best  tools  for  overcoming  this  inevitable  inadequacy.  They  must  complement  and  supplement 
the  printed  word  in  a way  that  will  allow  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  reality.  Therefore 
they  must  be  planned,  prepared,  and  placed  in  the  story  with  the  utmost  care  and  understanding. 
It  is  with  an  awareness  of  these  requirements  that  this  book  has  been  illustrated. 

Maps  and  charts  tell  a story  of  growth  and  change.  History  is  a story  of  growth.  Words 
and  pictures  can  tell  of  various  steps  in  the  process  of  growth,  and,  if  properly  planned  and  used, 
they  can  make  very  clear  the  process  itself.  The  story  told  through  words  and  pictures  is  made 
easier  and  more  vivid  by  the  use  of  a series  of  maps  which  were  especially  planned  for  History  of 
Our  American  Neighbors.  Color  is  used  in  these  maps  to  give  the  ideas  conveyed  especial  emphasis 
and  significance.  An  innovation  in  maps  for  history  texts  is  found  in  the  use  of  physical  features 
represented  by  hypsometric  color  bands  on  which  historical  data  have  been  recorded.  Especially 
useful  is  such  a map  in  telling  the  story  of  expansion.  The  pupil  can  see  in  what  directions  and  to 
what  extent  expansion  took  place.  Through  studying  river  valleys,  mountains,  passes,  and  such 
physical  features,  he  can  tell  why  explorers  and  settlers  chose  the  routes  that  they  followed. 

At  each  important  new  stage  of  growth  and  development,  changes  that  have  occurred  are  made 
pictorially  clear  to  the  child.  As  he  reads  in  this  book  the  story  of  the  growth  of  our  American 
neighbors,  the  child  has  before  him  a “view”  in  the  visual  sense,  which  enhances  his  “view”  through 
words.  The  child  knows  at  each  period  how  much  of  the  Americas  has  been  explored  and  settled. 
He  knows,  too,  what  nations  are  taking  part  in  this  exploration  and  settlement,  and  the  contribution 
being  made  by  each  nation  to  the  growth  of  the  Americas.  Thus,  the  maps  tell  their  story. 

The  time  chart  on  the  end  pages  is  the  work  of  Selwyn  Dewdney.  It  was  designed  to  show  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  history  of  the  Americas.  It  brings  together  in  a sweeping  panorama  the 
chief  events  and  prominent  historical  persons.  The  use  of  concentric  arcs  to  mark  off  the  centuries, 
and  radii  to  mark  off  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Latin  America,  enables  the  pupil  to  see,  in  a 
pictorial  whole,  the  flow  of  history  and  the  relation  of  persons  and  events,  both  in  time  and  in  place. 
Each  small  cross  indicates  the  approximate  time  of  an  event  within  the  century. 

Objectives.  The  primary  objective  of  this  book  is  to  establish  simple  yet  fundamental  under- 
standings upon  which  desirable  social  attitudes  can  be  built.  Specific  objectives  have  been  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  their  contribution  to  the  realization  of  this  major  objective.  The  establishment 
of  proper  social  attitudes  is  quite  impossible  without  understandings  upon  which  to  base  them. 
Hence  our  specific  objectives  include  the  creation  of  both  attitudes  and  understandings. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  hope  to  establish  the  following  attitudes  and  understandings: 
(1)  History  is  a continuous  process  in  which  all  events  are  results  of  previous  events.  (2)  People  and 
things  are  always  changing.  History  cannot  repeat  itself.  (3)  Culture  is  cumulative.  Our  culture  is 
the  product  of  what  people  in  the  past  have  handed  down  to  us  and  what  we  have  done  with  it. 
(4)  Peoples  are  interdependent.  (5)  History  is  made  by  groups  of  people — not  by  individuals  alone. 
(6)  The  Americas  are  what  people  from  all  over  the  world  have  made  them  and  what  we  are  making 
them.  (7)  Human  progress  is  made  by  people  who  work  and  assume  responsibility.  (8)  Freedom 
depends  upon  the  intelligent  exercise  of  responsibility.  (9)  What  the  Americas  will  be  tomorrow 
depends  upon  what  we  and  our  neighbors  do  with  what  we  have  today.  (10)  What  the  world  will  be 
tomorrow  is  closely  related  to  what  the  Americas  will  be  tomorrow. 

Realizing  that  the  materials  of  history  can  be  of  greater  significance  and  value  when  skill  in 
their  use  is  established,  we  have  made  the  building  of  the  following  skills  an  objective  in  this  book: 
(1)  Ability  to  use  table  of  contents,  index,  and  major  and  minor  headings  in  locating  and  inter- 
preting information.  (2)  Development  of  a vocabulary  of  terms  basic  to  American  history.  (3)  Ability 
to  read  simple  maps,  with  attention  to  location,  distances,  and  direction.  (4)  Ability  to  select  essential 
ideas  and  to  trace  cause  and  effect.  (5)  Ability  to  distinguish  generalizations.  (6)  Ability  to  relate 
important  persons  and  events  to  time  and  place  and  to  each  other. 

Readability.  An  outstanding  characteristic  of  History  of  Our  American  Neighbors  is  its  readability. 
It  can  be  read  with  ease  by  a student  whose  standard  of  reading  achievement  is  Grade  Six  or  higher. 
Yet  the  interest  level  ranges  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to 
use  historical  terms  in  explanatory  contexts. 
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The  Beginning  of  the  New  World — America 


What  This  Book  Is  About 

This  book  is  about  people.  It  is 
about  the  real  people  who  were  the 
American  neighbors  of  the  people  who 
lived  here  in  Canada  in  the  past.  It 
tells  you  who  they  were  and  what  they 
did.  Try  to  imagine,  as  you  read,  that 
you  can  really  see  them. 

Try  to  imagine,  first,  a time  when 
no  one  in  the  rest  of  the  world  knew 
that  the  Americas  were  here.  Once 
during  that  time  a tiny  ship  appears  in 
the  stormy  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Dark 
clouds  hang  over  it,  and  great  waves 
toss  it  about.  It  is  a long,  narrow  little 
ship  with  rows  of  oars  on  either  side. 
It  is  the  ship  of  Leif  Ericson,  the  Viking. 
When  the  weather  clears,  a square  sail 
is  run  up  the  mast  and  the  ship  sails 


southward  along  the  coast.  Then  it 
goes  away  again.  A few  more  of  the 
Viking  ships  come.  Then  you  see  no 
more  ships  for  hundreds  of  years. 

At  last  you  see  three  little  ships 
sailing  across  the  lonely  ocean.  They 
are  the  ships  of  Columbus.  Although 
he  did  not  know  it,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  discover  America.  Soon  you  see  more 
and  more  ships  bringing  explorers  to 
learn  about  the  new  lands.  The  explor- 
ers sail  their  ships  along  the  coasts  and 
up  great  rivers.  Some  of  them  go  ashore 
to  ride  their  horses  through  dark  for- 
ests or  across  wide,  sunny  grass  lands 
and  deserts. 

Then  more  ships  come,  bringing  set- 
tlers who  wish  to  find  new  homes.  First 


there  are  the  Spaniards,  who  build 
towns  of  stone  and  brick.  Later  the 
English  found  settlements  which  in 
time  are  to  become  the  United  States  of 
America.  You  see  them  landing  on  the 
forested  shores,  building  little  cabins  for 
their  homes,  and  chopping  down  trees 
so  that  they  may  have  fields  to  farm. 

Then  you  see  settlers  moving  farther 
and  farther  into  the  country,  travelling 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  covered 
wagons.  You  see  them  on  boats  and 
rafts  on  the  rivers.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  you  see  the  settlers  start- 
ing farms.  In  the  far  western  part  you 
see  cowboys  with  wide  hats  and  jingling 
spurs.  They  are  driving  herds  of  cattle 
across  lands  of  waving  grass. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  country  changes. 
The  people  change  their  ways  of  living, 
too.  Forests  are  cut  down  and  the  land 
is  plowed.  Log  cabins  are  replaced  by 
farmhouses  of  wood  or  brick.  Steam- 


boats appear  on  the  rivers.  A little 
later  the  first  railroads  are  built,  and 
the  trains  leave  long  trails  of  smoke 
across  the  country. 

At  first  the  people  are  scattered 
across  the  country,  family  by  family, 
on  their  own  farms.  Then  little  villages 
grow  up.  Some  of  them  become  towns 
and  a few  of  them  grow  into  great 
cities.  Many  thousands  of  people  leave 
their  farms  and  come  to  live  close 
together  in  the  large  cities.  Factories 
are  built,  and  over  many  of  the  cities 
smoke  darkens  the  sky. 

Here  is  the  country  you  will  see  at 
the  end  of  this  book:  a land  of  farms 
and  ranches,  crossed  by  many  roads  and 
railroads,  dotted  with  towns  and  cities, 
filled  with  many  millions  of  people. 
This  is  the  story  of  how  our  neighbors 
came  to  the  Americas,  how  their  ways 
of  living  changed,  and  how  they 
changed  the  lands  in  which  they  lived. 


The  Beginning  of  the  New  World . 


In  America,  before  Columbus  came, 
there  were  only  Indians  and  small 
groups  of  Eskimos.  These  people  did 
not  know  that  there  was  a world  unlike 
their  own,  or  that  there  were  people 
different  from  themselves,  with  dif- 
ferent ways  of  living  and  thinking.  Only 


once,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  any  of 
them  seen  light-skinned  people  from 
Europe.  This  had  happened  about  five 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, when  people  called  Vikings  came 
from  Norway,  a country  in  northern 
Europe. 


The  World  before  the  Time  of  Columbus 


The  Vikings  sailed  first  to  Iceland 
and  started  a settlement  there.  Then 
some  of  them  went  on  and  settled  in 
southern  Greenland.  A ship  on  its  way 
to  Greenland  was  blown  off  its  course 
and  reached  North  America.  If  you 
look  at  a globe,  you  will  find  that 
Greenland  is  not  far  from  this  conti- 
nent. Later,  Vikings  from  Iceland  and 
Greenland  made  a number  of  trips 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. They  seem  to  have  had  a settle- 
ment there  for  a time. 

After  a while  the  Vikings  no  longer 
came  to  America  or  stayed  in  Green- 
land. There  the  summers  were  too  short 
and  cool  for  much  farming.  The  settlers 
could  not  grow  enough  food.  Without 
Greenland  for  a stopping  place,  the 
Vikings  could  not  risk  the  long  trip  to 
America  in  their  little  boats. 

The  people  of  Norway  never  forgot 
the  land  to  the  west.  Why  did  the 
news  fail  to  spread  over  Europe?  To 
see  why,  you  need  to  know  more  about 
the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Vikings. 

Europe  a thousand  years  ago 

The  Vikings  discovered  America  al- 
most a thousand  years  ago.  At  that 
time  Europe  was  not  ready  to  make  use 
of  the  discovery.  Most  Europeans  had 
no  very  clear  idea  of  the  world  outside 
their  own  neighborhood.  Of  course,  they 
had  no  radio,  telephone,  or  telegraph. 


They  did  not  have  newspapers,  either. 
The  printing  press  and  type  for  print- 
ing had  not  been  invented.  Books  were 
very  scarce,  because  every  copy  had  to 
be  written  by  hand.  There  was  no  way 
for  people  to  learn  quickly  about  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world. 

A thousand  years  ago  Europe  had  few 
people  compared  with  the  number  that 
live  in  Europe  today.  There  were  no 
large  cities  and  only  a few  towns.  Most 
of  the  people  were  scattered  over  the 
land  in  small  villages.  Those  who  lived 
in  each  village  farmed  the  surround- 
ing land.  They  raised  or  made  nearly 
everything  they  had.  A few  times  a year 
traders  might  gather  in  the  market 
place  of  the  nearest  small  town.  There 
they  spread  out  the  articles  they  had 
to  sell.  People  came  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  buy  the  few  things 
they  could  not  grow  or  make.  At  these 
markets  they  heard  a little  news  of  the 
outside  world. 

The  traders  themselves  did  not  know 
much  news,  however.  They  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  other  towns  near  by. 
The  few  travellers  they  met  on  the 
roads  told  them  some  news.  But  there 
were  not  many  travellers.  People  who 
travelled  a thousand  years  ago  walked 
or  rode  horseback.  Most  of  the  roads 
were  too  rough  for  carts  and  wagons. 
Goods  were  usually  carried  in  packs  on 
the  backs  of  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys. 
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Vikings,  daring  men  who  sailed  the  seas  about  a thousand  years  ago 


The  Vikings  were  the  only  people  of 
Europe  who  made  long  voyages  across 
the  open  ocean.  Other  people  sailed 
their  ships  near  shore  on  short  voyages. 
There  were  no  maps  for  the  sailors  to 
use.  A few  maps  had  been  made,  but 
they  were  not  accurate  even  for  the 
best-known  parts  of  Europe. 

People  were  not  so  interested  in  the 
world  as  we  are  today.  They  did  not 
expect  to  go  to  distant  lands.  If  they 
heard  of  a new  land,  they  would  not 
decide  to  go  and  see  it  for  themselves. 
It  was  entirely  outside  of  the  world 
they  knew.  They  would  not  think  of  it 
as  a new  continent,  for  they  had  no 
clear  idea  of  what  a continent  is. 

A thousand  years  ago  western  Euro- 
peans knew  all  of  Europe  except  the  far 
eastern  and  northern  parts.  They  knew 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  well.  They 
called  the  southern  shore  Africa,  and 
they  knew  that  land  stretched  away  to 
the  south,  far  out  of  their  known  world. 

To  the  east  was  a great  land  they 
called  Asia,  but  they  really  knew  only 
the  part  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Somewhere  far  beyond 
was  a land  called  Cathay.  Somewhere 
else  far  to  the  east  were  lands  called 


the  Indies.  Now  and  then  a trader  in 
Europe  had  goods  to  sell  that  had  come 
from  Cathay  and  the  Indies.  These 
goods  were  silk  and  cotton  materials, 
spices,  and  jewels.  Very  few  people  had 
ever  travelled  all  the  way  from  Europe 
to  Eastern  Asia,  however.  Goods  were 
passed  along  from  trader  to  trader  and 
changed  hands  many  times  before  they 
reached  western  Europe.  The  map  on 
the  next  page  shows  the  places  that  have 
been  named  in  these  paragraphs. 

Crusaders  march  east 

Except  for  the  Vikings,  the  only 
Europeans  who  made  long  journeys 
were  the  pilgrims.  They  travelled  to  the 
land  in  which  the  Christian  religion 
had  begun.  This  land  was  Palestine,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  called  the  Holy  Land. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  this  time  were  not  Christians. 
They  were  the  followers  of  a religious 
leader  named  Mohammed  who  had 
lived  many  years  before  in  Arabia.  For 
a long  time  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
did  not  try  to  keep  Christian  pilgrims 
from  coming  to  the  Holy  Land.  Then 
wars  broke  out  and  it  was  no  longer 
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safe  for  pilgrims  to  go  there.  The  people 
of  Europe  thought  they  should  be  able 
to  travel  safely  to  the  land  in  which 
their  religion  had  begun.  They  thought 
it  was  wrong  that  this  land  should  be 
held  by  people  of  another  religion. 

In  the  year  1095  several  armies  set 
out  from  western  Europe  to  conquer 
Palestine.  They  were  strange  armies, 
made  up  of  people  from  many  different 
countries.  Thousands  of  women  and 
children  travelled  with  the  fighting  men. 
The  armies  were  not  well  equipped. 
They  were  under  many  different  leaders, 
none  of  whom  knew  much  about  the 
Holy  Land  or  how  to  get  there. 

It  is  surprising  that  these  armies  were 
fairly  successful.  They  conquered  large 
areas  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  their 
leaders  became  the  rulers  of  the  con- 
quered lands.  Fighting  went  on  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  however. 


The  wars  fought  for  the  Holy  Land 
were  called  Crusades  and  the  men  who 
fought  them  were  crusaders.  These 
names  come  from  the  Latin  word  crux, 
meaning  “cross.55  A crusader’s  badge 
was  a red  cross  sewed  on  his  clothing. 

Later  the  crusaders  lost  the  lands  they 
had  held,  and  crusaders  were  afterward 
never  able  to  get  them  back.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  thousands  of  people 
from  western  Europe  had  travelled  to 
the  lands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Many  had  stayed  there 
for  a time.  They  had  not  spent  all  their 
time  fighting.  They  had  worked  and 
traded  with  the  people  who  lived  there. 

The  people  of  Europe  were  never 
quite  the  same  after  the  Crusades. 
Their  world  had  grown  a little  wider. 
They  had  a little  more  knowledge  about 
far-away  places  and  about  people  who 
were  not  exactly  like  themselves.  The 


Map  showing  the  earliest  routes  from  Europo  to  the  lands  of  the  Ea*t 


A crusader  brings  home  gifts 


crusaders  had  met  people  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  had 
exchanged  ideas  with  them. 

In  the  Holy  Land  they  had 
met  people  with  very  different 
ways  of  living.  These  people 
knew  more  about  science  than 
the  Europeans  did  and  were 
in  many  ways  more  skilful 
workmen.  The  people  of  the 
Holy  Land  also  knew  more 
than  the  Europeans  did  about 
the  lands  farther  east.  They 
traded  by  camel  caravan  with 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Per- 
sian Gulf.  To  these  ports  goods 
were  brought  by  ship  from 
eastern  and  southeastern  Asia. 

The  crusaders  came  home  with  goods 
such  as  the  people  of  Europe  had  seldom 
seen.  These  included  spices  and  sugar, 
beautiful  cloth,  and  skilled  metalwork. 
The  travellers  also  brought  home  new 
ideas  and  new  knowledge  about  the 
world.  The  people  who  remained  at 
home  were  influenced,  too,  because  they 
saw  the  products  the  crusaders  brought 
home  and  heard  the  stories  they  told. 

During  the  Crusades  some  of  the  sea- 
port cities  of  Italy  became  very  impor- 
tant. Italian  ships  carried  many  cru- 
saders to  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the 
Italian  cities,  the  leaders  were  Venice 
and  Genoa.  Merchants  from  these  two 
cities  carried  on  most  of  the  new  trade 
with  the  lands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  they  met  traders 
from  still  farther  east. 

Journeys  to  Cathay 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Cru- 
sades something  happened  that  greatly 
increased  European  knowledge  of  the 
world.  In  the  year  1254  two  merchants 
set  out  from  Venice  on  a long  journey. 


They  were  brothers,  named  Nicolo  and 
Maffeo  Polo.  They  travelled  eastward 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  From  the  Black  Sea  they  jour- 
neyed on  almost  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Very  few  people  from  western  Europe 
had  ever  been  as  far  from  home  as  the 
Polo  brothers  now  were.  They  were 
brave  men,  however.  They  decided  to 
travel  far  to  the  southeast,  to  Bukhara. 
They  knew  that  in  Bukhara  they  would 
meet  traders  from  eastern  Asia. 

The  map  on  page  6 shows  that  there 
are  many  mountains  in  Asia.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  continent  is  also  very  dry. 
Traders  who  crossed  this  rough,  dry 
land  followed  a road  that  seems  long 
and  very  crooked  on  the  map.  It  was 
the  best  way  to  go,  however.  It  crossed 
the  mountains  at  the  easiest  places. 
Water  could  be  found  often  enough  to 
supply  the  traders  and  their  animals. 
The  road  was  not  a paved  highway,  but 
only  a path  that  camels  and  horses 
could  follow.  It  is  called  a trade  route 
because  it  was  the  road  traders  took  on 
the  long,  long  journey  across  Asia. 
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Marco  Polo  finally  comes  to  the  city  of  the  Great  Khan 


Bukhara  was  a stopping  place  on  this 
route.  Chinese  traders  did  not  usually 
go  farther  west.  Other  traders  took 
the  goods  from  there.  The  Polos  ex- 
pected to  meet  traders  from  China  and 
learn  about  the  land  from  which  silk  and 
other  valuable  products  came  to  Europe. 

At  this  time  a large  part  of  Asia  was 
ruled  by  people  called  Mongols.  Their 
home  was  the  dry  lands  of  central  Asia 
where  only  grass  will  grow.  The  Mon- 
gols were  nomads.  This  word  means 
that  they  did  not  have  real  homes.  They 
kept  sheep  and  goats  and  a great  many 
horses.  The  animals  grazed  on  the 
grass  land.  They  would  not  stay  long  in 
one  place  because  there  was  not  enough 
grass.  The  Mongols  lived  in  tents  so 
that  they  could  move  easily.  They 
packed  up  their  tents  and  moved  on 
whenever  their  animals  needed  new  pas- 
tures. Even  today  many  Mongols  spend 
most  of  their  lives  on  horseback. 

A number  of  years  before  the  Polos 
came  to  Bukhara  the  Mongols  had  had  a 


great  leader.  Under  him  Mongol  armies 
had  conquered  all  of  central  Asia. 
They  had  also  conquered  China  to  the 
east.  The  Mongol  leader’s  grandson 
was  ruler  of  China  at  this  time.  He  was 
called  the  Great  Khan.  While  the  Polos 
were  in  Bukhara,  they  had  a chance  to 
join  a caravan  going  to  China,  which 
they  called  Cathay.  From  Bukhara  they 
travelled  a whole  year  along  the  old 
road  across  Asia.  When  they  reached 
China,  they  visited  the  Great  Khan. 
The  Khan  asked  them  many  questions 
about  their  own  country.  He  allowed 
them  to  trade  and  to  travel  about  and 
gave  them  many  gifts.  When  they 
finally  returned  to  Venice,  they  had 
been  away  from  home  fifteen  years. 

The  Polo  brothers  told  the  people  of 
Venice  about  the  beautiful  cities  they 
had  seen,  and  how  the  people  lived  in 
the  lands  they  had  visited.  None  of 
them  enjoyed  these  stories  so  much  as 
Marco,  Nicolo’s  son,  who  was  nearly 
sixteen  years  old.  Imagine  Marco’s 


delight  when  two  years  later  his  father 
and  uncle  took  him  with  them  on  their 
second  journey  to  Cathay!  This  diffi- 
cult but  exciting  journey  took  them  by 
way  of  the  great  city  of  Baghdad,  over 
mountains  and  hot  deserts.  After  a 
thousand  days  of  travel  across  Asia  they 
came  to  the  home  of  the  Great  Khan. 

Marco  was  now  a man  of  twenty-one. 
The  Great  Khan  was  pleased  with  him 
and  gave  him  much  important  work  to 
do.  Marco  travelled  to  many  parts  of 
China  and  even  made  trips  to  the  coun- 
tries south  of  China  and  to  the  islands 
of  the  Indies.  On  all  these  trips  he  kept 
careful  notes  of  what  he  saw,  so  that  he 
could  report  to  the  Khan. 

The  Polos  were  so  useful  to  the  Great 
Khan  that  he  did  not  wish  them  to  go 
home.  He  kept  them  from  leaving  for 
seventeen  years.  When  they  did  start 
for  home,  they  went  by  ship,  making 
many  stops.  The  journey  around  south- 
ern Asia  took  three  years.  Finally  they 
landed  at  a port  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
From  there  they  travelled  by  land  to 


the  Mediterranean.  They  arrived  at 
their  home  in  1295. 

The  Polos  returned  to  Venice  in 
clothes  that  were  ragged  and  worn 
from  the  long  journey.  Their  relatives 
and  friends  refused  to  believe  the  stories 
the  Polos  told  about  their  trip. 

The  travellers  decided  to  invite  some 
of  their  doubting  relatives  and  friends 
to  a banquet.  The  Polos  wore  beautiful 
clothes  at  the  banquet,  but  when  the 
dinner  was  over  Marco  brought  in  the 
old  robes  that  they  had  worn  upon  their 
return  to  Venice.  They  cut  open  the 
seams  and  linings  of  the  faded  clothes. 
Out  fell  glittering  emeralds,  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  many  other  precious  stones. 
The  guests  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes.  Soon  the  whole  city  was  stirred 
by  the  stories  the  Polos  told. 

One  man  to  whom  Marco  told  these 
stories  wrote  them  down.  The  stories 
made  up  a book  that  told  far  more 
about  Asia  than  the  people  of  Europe 
had  ever  known.  Many  copies  were 
made  even  before  printing  was  invented. 


The  Finding  of  a New  World  beyond  the  Ocean 


The  stories  of  Marco  Polo  were  known 
to  many  people,  but  they  still  seemed 
like  fairy  tales.  Eastern  Asia  could  be 
reached  only  at  the  end  of  a long,  hard 
journey.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
European  knowledge  of  the  world  grew 
only  a little.  Goods  from  Asia  were  still 


passed  on  from  trader  to  trader  along 
the  old  trade  routes.  Italian  merchants 
bought  them  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  took  them  to 
Europe.  In  spite  of  the  Crusades  and 
the  Polos,  the  people  of  Europe  still 
lived  in  a very  narrow  world. 
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Now  look  at  the  map  on  the  facing 
page.  It  shows  the  routes  followed  by 
some  of  the  explorers  who  brought  to 
Europeans  the  knowledge  of  a larger 
world.  All  those  voyages  were  made  in 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  a baby  to 
grow  up  and  become  a middle-aged 
man  or  woman.  Two  new  continents 
were  added  to  the  known  world. 

Europeans  had  lived  for  thousands 
of  years  in  a world  limited  to  Europe 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Outside  of  these  lands  they  had  only 
a few  ideas  about  eastern  Asia.  They 
knew  that  land  and  sea  went  beyond 
their  known  world,  but  they  were  not 
even  curious  about  what  this  larger 
world  was  like.  Why  did  they  suddenly 
become  interested?  Why  did  explorer 
after  explorer  go  out  to  sail  across  the 
Atlantic  and  then  for  thousands  of 
miles  along  the  coasts  of  the  Americas? 

One  reason  was  the  need  to  find  a 
new  way  of  trading  with  eastern  Asia. 
People  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Italian 
merchants.  They  charged  very  high 
prices  for  the  goods  they  sold.  Mer- 
chants from  other  countries  would  have 
liked  a share  in  the  trade.  At  the  same 
time,  the  people  called  Turks  were  con- 
quering most  of  the  lands  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean.  Italian 
merchants  carried  on  trade  across  the 
lands  of  the  Turks,  but  merchants  of 
northern  Europe  could  not  do  it. 

Many  Europeans  began  to  wonder 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  go 
all  the  way  to  eastern  Asia  by  water. 
Their  search  for  such  a route  led  to  the 
discovery  of  America. 

An  invention  made  at  about  the  same 
time  was  a great  help  to  the  explorers. 
This  was  the  invention  of  printing. 
Printed  books  were  cheap,  compared 


with  books  written  by  hand.  Many 
copies  were  printed  and  many  people 
read  them.  Thus  when  discoveries  were 
made,  many  people  learned  about  them 
quickly.  This  roused  much  interest  in 
newly  discovered  lands.  Printed  books 
and  maps  also  told  explorers  what  other 
people  had  already  learned. 


Henry’s  captains  learn  about  the  world 

In  the  year  1400  Africa  was  almost 
an  unknown  continent.  The  Mediter- 
ranean coast  was  well  known,  but  just 
beyond  the  coastal  lands  lay  the  Sahara, 
the  greatest  desert  in  the  world.  Some- 
times Arab  traders  brought  goods  across 
it,  but  no  European  really  knew  what 
lay  beyond. 

Soon  after  1400  a young  man  in 
Portugal  became  interested  in  this  great 
unknown  land  of  Africa.  He  was  Prince 
Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
Henry’s  country  was  small  and  had  little 
wealth.  He  wished  to  make  it  more 
prosperous  by  building  up  its  trade. 
Henry  could  not  hope  to  send  his  ships 
to  trade  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Italian  merchants  already  had  the  Medi- 
terranean trade  in  their  own  hands. 
Henry  decided  to  send  his  ships  south- 
ward to  explore  the  coast  of  Africa.  At 
first,  perhaps,  Henry  thought  only  of 
trade  with  the  people  of  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara.  Then  he  had  a still 
bolder  idea.  If  his  captains  could  find 
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their  way  around  Africa,  they  could  go 
to  the  Indies  by  sea.  No  longer  would 
the  Italian  merchants  have  all  the 
valuable  trade  in  goods  from  Asia. 

It  took  courage  and  imagination  to 
think  of  going  to  the  Indies  by  sea.  In 
the  time  of  Prince  Henry  the  Atlantic 
was  called  the  Sea  of  Darkness.  It  was 
not  a narrow,  sunny  sea  like  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  shores  always  com- 
fortably close.  It  was  often  dark  and 
stormy,  and  it  seemed  to  stretch  away 
endlessly  to  the  west  and  south. 

No  one  knew  what  lay  beyond,  and 
people  have  always  imagined  that  the 
unknown  is  full  of  danger.  In  Henry’s 
time  many  people  thought  that  great  sea 
serpents  and  other  strange  animals 
lived  in  the  ocean.  Many  would  not 
believe  that  the  earth  is  round.  If  the 
earth  were  flat,  what  would  there  be 
to  keep  a ship  from  falling  off  the  edge? 
They  knew  that  the  weather  grew 
warmer  toward  the  south.  If  it  kept  on 
getting  warmer  and  warmer,  would  not 
a ship  sailing  to  the  south  come  at  last 
to  a place  where  the  water  was  boiling 
and  no  one  could  live? 

These  were  imaginary  dangers.  Even 
in  Henry’s  time  educated  people  knew 
better  than  to  believe  in  them.  There 
were  very  real  dangers,  however,  and 
no  one  understood  them  better  than 
Prince  Henry.  Ships  were  very  small. 
They  were  tossed  about  in  storms  and 
often  blown  far  from  the  courses  their 
captains  meant  to  follow.  They  could 
easily  be  thrown  against  rocky  shores 
and  wrecked. 

Ships  depended  upon  the  wind  to 
push  them  through  the  water.  If  the 
wind  did  not  blow,  they  could  not  move. 
If  it  blew  from  the  wrong  direction,  they 
had  to  travel  in  zigzags  that  added 
many,  many  miles  to  their  course. 


A ship’s  captain  had  no  good  way  of 
telling  directions  or  finding  out  where 
he  was.  He  could  tell  directions  by 
the  sun  and  stars,  but  sometimes  on  the 
stormy  Atlantic  the  sky  was  covered  by 
clouds  for  days  at  a time. 

Until  about  the  time  of  Henry,  Euro- 
pean captains  had  no  instruments  to 
help  them  find  the  way.  Now  two  new 
instruments  were  coming  into  use,  but 
as  yet  few  captains  had  them  or  knew 
how  to  use  them.  These  instruments 
were  the  compass  and  the  astrolabe. 
You  have  probably  seen  compasses. 
The  important  part  of  a compass  is  a 
needle  that  points  toward  the  north. 

An  astrolabe  is  an  instrument  that 
measures  the  exact  height  of  the  sun. 
You  know  that  the  noonday  sun  is 
directly  overhead  at  the  equator  in 
March  and  September.  Between  March 
and  September  it  swings  north  as  far  as 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  In  the  other  half- 
year,  it  swings  south  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  With  an  astrolabe  and  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it,  a captain 
could  tell  exactly  how  far  north  or 
south  he  was.  To  do  this,  the  captain 
needed  to  know  where  the  noonday  sun 
was  directly  overhead  on  that  day  of 
the  year.  The  astrolabe  told  him  the 
height  of  the  sun.  Then,  if  he  knew  how 
to  work  the  right  problems,  he  could 
find  out  how  far  north  or  south  he  was 
from  the  place  where  the  sun  was 
straight  overhead.  He  would  give  his 
answer  in  degrees  of  latitude.  Latitude 
means  distance  from  the  equator. 

Prince  Henry  decided  that  his  cap- 
tains should  learn  everything  that  was 
known  about  the  earth,  about  sailing  a 
ship,  and  about  finding  the  way.  He 
went  to  live  on  a lonely  cape,  called 
Sagres,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  coast 
of  Portugal.  There  he  built  a tall 
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tower  from  the  top  of  which  he  could 
see  far  out  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He 
collected  all  the  travel  books,  charts, 
and  maps  he  could  find.  Travellers, 
students,  map  makers,  and  sea  captains 
were  invited  to  come  to  Sagres  to  learn 
all  that  was  known  about  strange  shores 
and  distant  places. 

Henry’s  captains  learned  to  use  the 
new  instruments.  They  learned  to  make 
maps  of  what  they  saw.  They  also 
brought  back  news  of  their  own  discov- 
eries and  exchanged  knowledge  and 
ideas  with  other  men.  Up  to  this  time 
captains  had  blindly  felt  their  way 
about  the  small  world  they  knew.  Now 
the  world  seemed  to  grow  larger  with 
every  voyage,  but  Henry’s  captains  were 
learning  to  find  their  way  about  in  it. 

Prince  Henry  urged  each  captain  to 
go  farther  than  anyone  had  gone  before. 
If  one  reported  the  finding  of  an  un- 
known cape  along  the  African  shore, 
Prince  Henry  would  say  to  the  next  one, 
“Pass  the  cape!  Pass  the  cape !”  By  the 
time  of  Prince  Henry’s  death,  in  1460, 
his  captains  had  almost  reached  the 
equator.  They  were  still  far  from  the 
goal  that  Henry  had  set  for  them,  a way 
to  the  east  around  Africa. 


Not  until  1488  did  a ship  round  the 
tip  of  Africa.  In  that  year  Bartholomew 
Diaz  rounded  the  stormy  cape  which 
marks  the  point  where  the  coast  turns 
east.  At  last  the  way  lay  open  to  the 
Indies.  The  Portuguese  king  was  so 
pleased  that  he  called  the  point  of  land 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Columbus  sails  west 

The  Portuguese  will  come  into  our 
story  again,  but  now  we  need  to  go  back 
to  a time  long  before  Diaz  first  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  prob- 
ably in  1460,  the  year  of  Prince  Henry’s 
death,  that  a boy  of  fourteen  set  out 
from  Genoa,  Italy,  on  his  first  sea  voy- 
age. The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain. No  one  kept  careful  records  of 
his  early  years,  for  no  one  knew  that 
this  red-haired,  blue-eyed  boy  was  to 
become  famous.  The  boy’s  name  was 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Christopher  did  not  spend  all  his 
time  at  sea  after  that  first  voyage.  His 
father  was  a weaver,  and  the  boy 
learned  his  father’s  trade.  The  thing 
he  loved  most  to  do,  however,  was  to 
visit  the  harbor.  Here  he  watched  the 
trading  ships  come  and  go  and  listened 
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to  the  seamen  as  they  told  their  tales 
of  the  sea  and  of  distant  places. 

As  a young  man  Columbus  went  to 
sea  again.  We  hear  of  him  in  England, 
and  he  probably  went  to  Iceland.  There 
he  may  have  learned  about  the  land  to 
the  west  which  the  Vikings  had  dis- 
covered long  before.  A year  or  two 
later  he  went  to  live  in  Portugal  and 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  Prince 
Henry’s  captains.  In  Portugal,  Colum- 
bus worked  as  a map  maker.  He 
learned  what  the  Portuguese  captains 
had  learned  about  the  world  and  about 
sailing.  He  also  had  a copy  of  Marco 
Polo’s  book  of  travels,  which  he  studied 
carefully.  All  his  studies  convinced  him 
that  he  could  reach  eastern  Asia  by  sail- 
ing westward  across  the  Atlantic. 

Columbus  may  have  known  that  the 
Vikings  had  found  land  to  the  westward 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  knew  that  the 
earth  is  round,  but  he  believed  it  to  be 
smaller  than  it  is.  From  Marco  Polo’s 
book  he  knew  that  Asia  stretched  a long, 
long  way  to  the  east  from  Europe.  He 
had  learned  from  this  book  also  that  a 
great  sea  with  many  islands  lay  beyond 
Asia.  Since  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Americas,  he  believed  that  this  sea  must 
be  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
If  the  earth  was  round  like  a ball,  he 
thought,  a ship  which  sailed  west  must 
come  to  these  islands  along  the  coast 
of  Asia.  He  was  determined  to  try 
out  his  plan. 

Columbus  drew  maps  and  charts  of 
these  islands  and  of  Asia.  He  traced 
on  his  maps  the  route  that  he  would 
sail  to  reach  them.  He  showed  these  to 
the  king  of  Portugal.  The  king  and  his 
advisers  laughed  at  Columbus  for  think- 
ing that  he  could  reach  eastern  Asia 
in  this  way.  Meanwhile,  secretly,  they 
sent  out  a ship  of  their  own  to  try  it. 


After  only  a few  days  at  sea  the  ship 
returned.  When  Columbus  learned  of 
this,  he  became  so  angry  that  he  left 
Portugal  and  went  to  Spain. 

Spain  was  at  war  at  this  time.  The 
king  and  queen,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, had  little  time  to  think  of  voyages 
of  discovery.  Columbus  had  to  wait. 

After  Columbus  had  waited  seven 
long  years,  the  king  and  queen  agreed 
to  give  him  three  ships  with  which  to  try 
out  his  plan.  The  Santa  Maria  was  only 
eighty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet 
wide.  The  Pinta  and  the  Nina  were  even 
smaller.  They  were  loaded  with  food 
and  supplies  to  last  several  months. 

On  the  third  day  of  August,  1492,  the 
people  of  Palos,  in  Spain,  crowded 
about  the  wharf.  When  the  last  good- 
bye had  been  said,  the  little  fleet  of 
Columbus  put  out  to  sea.  The  sun  rose 
and  set  many  times  after  the  men  lost 
sight  of  the  land  they  had  left.  Weeks 
passed.  Some  of  the  crew  became  fright- 
ened. They  feared  that  they  would  be 
drawn  down  into  a great  whirlpool  and 
destroyed.  Others  grew  angry.  They 
even  planned  to  throw  Columbus  into 
the  sea  and  turn  back,  but  he  persuaded 
them  to  go  on.  His  command  was 
always,  “Sail  on!” 

The  sight  of  land  birds  flying  over 
the  ships  gave  the  men  new  courage. 
On  the  eleventh  of  October  a branch 
with  berries  on  it  was  seen  floating  in 
the  water.  That  night  Columbus  saw  a 
light  in  the  distance.  Early  the  next 
morning,  October  12,  the  sandy  shores 
of  an  island  appeared  a few  miles  ahead. 
Now  everyone  shouted  with  joy.  Co- 
lumbus, dressed  in  a scarlet  cloak,  set 
out  in  a small  boat  for  the  shore.  The 
captains  of  the  two  smaller  ships  and 
some  of  his  men  went  with  him.  They 
set  up  the  banner  of  Spain  and  a cross. 
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Striking  the  earth  with  his  sword,  Co- 
lumbus took  possession  of  the  land  for 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  you  will 
read  often  about  someone  taking  posses- 
sion of  land  for  his  country.  Such  lands 
were  newly  discovered.  Usually  they 
had  few  people,  and  most  of  the  land 
was  not  used.  When  an  explorer  found 
such  a land,  he  might  claim  it,  or  take 
possession  of  it,  for  his  own  country. 
This  meant  that  the  explorer’s  country 
would  rule  the  land.  His  country  might 
send  settlers  to  the  land  and  keep  people 
from  other  countries  away.  The  settle- 
ments were  called  colonies  of  the  coun- 
try that  sent  them  out. 

At  this  time,  most  European  countries 
were  ruled  by  absolute  monarchs  who 
made  laws,  signed  agreements  with 
other  countries,  and  chose  their  own 
helpers  and  advisers.  Only  England 
had  a law-making  parliament. 

In  those  days  of  slow  sailing  ships 
the  kings  could  not  really  rule  far-away 
colonies.  They  could  not  learn  quickly 
what  was  going  on  or  send  instructions 
when  instructions  were  needed.  Instead, 
they  named  a man  as  governor  of  each 
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colony.  The  governor  took  the  king’s 
place  in  the  colony.  Before  Columbus 
left  Spain,  the  king  had  appointed  him 
governor  of  any  lands  he  discovered. 

From  the  story  he  told,  we  believe 
that  Columbus  landed  on  Watling 
Island,  which  you  can  find  on  the  map 
on  page  10.  He  thought  he  had  landed 
on  one  of  the  islands  east  of  Asia,  which 
Europeans  called  the  Indies.  When 
dark-skinned  people  came  down  to  the 
shore,  Columbus  called  them  Indians. 
People  went  on  using  the  name  even 
when  they  knew  better.  To  this  day  we 
use  this  name. 

Within  a few  days  Columbus  and  his 
men  set  out  to  find  other  islands.  The 
Indians  told  them  in  sign  language  that 
there  was  a large  island  to  the  south- 
west and  said  its  name  was  Cuba.  This 
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island  is  so  large  that,  when  he  reached 
it,  Columbus  thought  it  was  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  He  searched  for  the  great 
cities  which  Marco  Polo  had  written 
about  but  found  only  Indian  villages. 

New  troubles  arose  for  Columbus. 
His  men  were  restless.  The  Santa  Maria 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  a large 
island,  Espanola,  now  called  Hispaniola. 
The  two  smaller  ships,  the  Pinta  and 
the  Nina,  could  not  carry  all  the  men. 
A little  fort  was  built  on  the  shore  with 
timbers  from  the  Santa  Maria.  Leaving 
thirty-seven  of  his  men  here,  Columbus 
sailed  for  Spain. 

Columbus  was  a proud  and  happy 
man  when  he  reached  Spain.  People 
who  once  had  called  him  a dreamer 
now  shouted  their  praises  of  him.  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  were 
pleased  to  see  the  Indians  and  the  gifts 
Columbus  had  brought.  There  were 
brightly  colored  parrots,  strange  plants, 
and  a small  quantity  of  gold.  The  king 
and  queen  were  even  more  pleased  to 
hear  that  Columbus  had  reached  eastern 
Asia  by  sailing  west.  Little  did  they  or 
Columbus  realize  that  he  had  discov- 
ered a new  world  instead. 

In  1493  Columbus  set  out  on  a second 
voyage  with  seventeen  ships  and  about 
twelve  hundred  men.  They  took  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  sugar  cane,  vegetable 
seeds,  and  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep.  On 
Hispaniola  they  started  the  first  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  the  New  World. 
Columbus  named  the  settlement  Isa- 
bela, for  the  Queen.  The  Queen’s  name 
is  usually  spelled  Isabella,  but  the  Span- 
ish spelling  is  really  Isabela. 

Five  years  later  Columbus  made  a 
third  voyage.  This  time  he  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  South  America.  He  knew 
by  now  that  this  land  was  not  Cathay 
or  India.  He  called  it  a “new  world” 


and  thought  it  was  south  of  Cathay. 
Columbus  made  one  more  voyage,  start- 
ing in  1502.  He  took  a different  route 
this  time.  It  brought  him  to  the  shores 
of  Panama.  On  this  voyage  Columbus 
fell  ill  with  fever.  He  finally  returned 
to  Spain,  a sick  and  discouraged  man. 
He  died  in  1506,  still  believing  that  he 
had  found  some  islands  of  the  East 
Indies  and  a new  world  south  of  Cathay. 

Is  America  a new  world? 

Before  Columbus  had  finished  his 
fourth  voyage,  a number  of  other  explor- 
ers had  reached  the  Americas.  From 
their  reports,  European  map  makers  be- 
gan to  draw  maps  of  the  newly  discov- 
ered lands.  On  one  of  these,  made  in 
1507,  the  name  “America”  was  used. 
The  map  maker  had  read  a letter  writ- 
ten by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  an  Italian. 
In  this  letter  Vespucci  claimed  that 
he  had  made  four  voyages  to  the  New 
World  and  had  explored  long  stretches 
of  the  coast  of  South  America.  An- 
other spelling  of  his  first  name  was 
“Americus,”  and  it  was  from  this  that 
the  map  maker  took  the  name  America. 
Historians  doubt  that  Vespucci  was 
ever  in  charge  of  any  expedition  to 
America.  We  still  use  the  name,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  Amerigo  deserved 
the  honor. 

While  Spanish  ships  were  exploring 
the  islands  and  the  coast  of  South 
America,  another  voyage  was  made  far 
to  the  north.  Living  in  England  at  this 
time  was  a Venetian  sea  captain  named 
John  Cabot.  When  he  heard  about  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  Cabot  got  per- 
mission from  King  Henry  VII  of  Eng- 
land to  go  on  a voyage  of  exploration. 

Cabot  did  not  keep  careful  records 
of  his  voyages,  as  Columbus  did,  and  so 
we  know  less  about  them.  We  know  that 
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he  sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol  in 
1497  in  a tiny  ship  with  only  eighteen 
men.  Like  Columbus,  Cabot  was  look- 
ing for  the  lands  of  spice,  but  he  believed 
that  spices  came  from  the  northern  part 
of  Asia.  We  know  now  that  nearly  all 
spices  are  products  of  warm  lands  near 
the  equator,  but  Cabot  did  not  know 
this.  He  seems  to  have  believed  that 
he  would  find  the  spice  lands  by  sailing 
westward  from  England. 

The  first  land  seen  by  Cabot  is 
thought  to  have  been  Cape  Breton 
Island,  though  it  may  have  been  New- 
foundland. He  went  ashore  and  claimed 
the  new  land  for  England.  He  saw  no 
people,  but  he  discovered  signs  that 
someone  lived  there.  He  found  a trap 
for  animals,  a needle  for  making  fishing 
nets,  and  trees  that  had  been  cut  down. 
After  sailing  along  the  coasts  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Cabot 
returned  to  England. 

Cabot  had  not  found  a way  to  Asia, 
but  his  voyage  had  two  important  re- 
sults. He  gave  England  a claim  to  part 
of  North  America,  and  he  discovered  the 
fishing  ground  called  the  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  He  said  there  were 
“vast  quantities  of  large  fish — great 
seals,  salmons,  and  cod.55  The  sailors 
let  baskets  down  into  the  water  and 
brought  them  up  filled  with  fish.  Cabot 
called  the  coast  the  “Land  of  Cod55  be- 
cause codfish  were  so  plentiful. 


On  his  return  to  England,  Cabot  was 
greatly  honored.  A book  of  that  time 
said:  “Vast  honor  is  paid  him;  he 
dresses  in  silk,  and  the  English  run  after 
him  like  mad  people.55  In  the  next  year 
Cabot  made  another  trip  to  America, 
this  time  with  more  ships  and  men.  His 
son,  Sebastian,  was  with  him  on  the 
second  voyage  and  may  have  been  on 
the  first.  After  Cabot’s  voyages,  many 
fishing  boats  came  to  the  Grand  Bank. 
We  shall  learn,  however,  that  it  was 
about  seventy-five  years  later  that  the 
English  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  New  World. 

In  the  meantime  Spain  was  starting 
colonies  in  America.  At  first  these  set- 
tlements were  meant  to  be  places  where 
ships  could  stop  for  repairs  and  supplies. 
Explorers  were  still  looking  for  the 
cities  of  eastern  Asia.  They  now  realized 
that  the  lands  they  were  exploring  were 
not  the  part  of  the  earth  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  so  they  called  the  newly 
discovered  lands  a New  World.  They 
still  believed,  however,  that  Cathay, 
the  Spice  Islands,  and  India  must  be 
somewhere  near  by,  and  explorers  kept 
on  looking  for  them.  They  still  thought 
the  earth  was  much  smaller  than  it  is, 
and  so  they  were  sure  they  must  have 
sailed  almost  far  enough  westward  from 
Europe  to  have  reached  Asia. 

In  time  the  Spaniards  began  to  think 
the  New  World  itself  might  be  valuable. 
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They  were  beginning  to  find  gold  and 
silver  there.  If  they  could  not  find  the 
countries  where  sugar  and  spices  grew, 
they  could  raise  these  products  them- 
selves. The  first  settlements  were  made 
on  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  on 
the  coast  of  northern  South  America. 
As  you  can  see  on  the  map  on  page  10, 
these  lands  are  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  The  weather  is  warm  the  year 
round,  there  is  plenty  of  rain,  and  the 
soil  is  good.  The  Spaniards  began  to 
grow  sygar  cane,  spices,  and  tropical 
fruits  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  colonies 
were  started. 

In  the  year  1501  a young  Spaniard 
named  Balboa  came  to  the  colony  on 
Hispaniola  and  began  to  farm.  He 
really  came  by  accident,  for  he  never  in- 
tended to  live  on  Hispaniola  or  to  be  a 
farmer.  He  probably  considered  him- 
self a very  unlucky  man.  All  his  life  long 
scarcely  any  of  his  plans  turned  out  as  he 
had  expected.  Yet  he  made  one  very 
important  discovery. 

Balboa  had  left  Spain  with  an  ex- 
plorer who  was  bound  for  Panama,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Caribbean.  The 
expedition  never  reached  Panama,  how- 
ever. The  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
shores  of  Hispaniola.  Balboa  had  no 
money  and  could  not  leave.  He  became 
a farmer  and  lived  in  Hispaniola  for 
nine  years.  Perhaps  he  was  not  a good 
farmer.  We  know  that  by  1510  he  was 
badly  in  debt. 


In  that  year  another  ship  started  for 
Panama,  which  was  called  Darien  in 
those  days.  When  the  ship  was  far  from 
land,  the  crew  was  startled.  Out  of  two 
large  barrels  that  stood  on  the  deck 
crawled  a man  and  a dog.  Under  his 
flowing  cloak  the  man  wore  a suit  of 
rusty  armor.  In  his  hand  was  a bright 
sword.  It  was  Balboa,  on  his  way  to 
Panama  at  last.  He  knew  that  the 
people  to  whom  he  owed  money  would 
never  let  him  leave  Hispaniola  with 
his  debts  unpaid.  So  he  had  hidden  in 
the  barrel,  and  here  he  was,  farm  and 
debts  forgotten. 

The  expedition  reached  Panama  and 
started  a settlement  there,  but  the  men 
soon  began  to  quarrel  with  their  leader. 
Whenever  difficulties  arose,  Balboa  had 
good  ideas  about  what  to  do.  The  set- 
tlers followed  his  advice  instead  of  the 
orders  of  their  leader.  Finally  Balboa 
sent  the  leader  back  to  Spain  and  be- 
came head  of  the  settlement  himself. 

The  Spaniards  found  a little  gold  in 
Panama,  and  the  Indians  told  them  of 
a land  where  much  more  gold  was  to  be 
found.  Panama  is  only  a thin  strip  of 
land,  but  the  Spaniards  did  not  know 
this  at  the  time.  The  Indians  said  they 
would  have  to  cross  the  mountains  near 
the  coast.  Then  they  would  come  to 
more  water.  They  would  have  to  build 
ships  and  sail  across  the  water  to  the 
southwest  to  find  the  gold. 

Balboa  set  out  in  September,  1513, 
with  one  hundred  ninety  Spaniards  and 
some  Indian  guides.  They  had  to  chop 
their  way  through  a thick  forest  before 
reaching  the  mountains.  From  a moun- 
tain top  Balboa  caught  his  first  glimpse 
of  another  great  ocean.  His  men  set 
up  a little  cross  of  stones.  Then  there 
was  a race  down  the  mountain  side 
to  the  shore.  When  they  reached  it, 
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Balboa  waded  out  into  the  water  and 
took  possession  of  the  ocean  for  the 
king  of  Spain.  Balboa  called  this  ocean 
the  Southern  Sea.  We  know  it  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  Indians,  Bal- 
boa heard  more  stories  of  a rich  land 
to  the  south.  He  decided  to  build  ships 
and  sail  away  to  look  for  this  land. 

After  months  of  work  the  ships  were 
finished,  but  Balboa  never  had  a chance 
to  go  on  this  expedition.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Spain,  the  old  leader  told  the 
king  of  Spain  that  Balboa  was  not  loyal 
to  him.  This  was  not  true,  but  the  king 
believed  it.  So  he  sent  another  man 
to  take  Balboa’s  place. 

Balboa  had  made  a great  discovery. 
For  the  first  time  the  western  shores  of 
the  New  World  had  been  seen  by 
Europeans.  Balboa  had  learned  that 
there  was  another  great  ocean  beyond. 
He  had  landed  by  chance  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Americas,  the  strip 
of  land  now  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  At  this  time  the  Europeans 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  land 
widened  to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  if  the  land  was  so 
narrow  there  must  be  a way  through  it. 

The  first  voyage  around  the  world 

Soon  after  Balboa’s  discovery,  a way 
to  the  Pacific  was  found,  but  it  was  not 
an  easy  way.  The  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition was  Magellan,  a Portuguese  cap- 


tain sent  out  by  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
king  gave  Magellan  five  ships  and  a 
crew  of  two  hundred  forty  men.  In 
September,  1519,  they  left  Spain  and 
sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
coast  of  South  America.  It  was  Ma- 
gellan’s plan  to  sail  along  South  Amer- 
ica until  he  found  a waterway  leading 
through  the  land.  Weeks,  even  months, 
passed  without  any  sign  of  a waterway. 
Terrible  storms  arose.  The  weather 
grew  colder  and  colder.  Magellan  was 
now  far  south  of  the  equator.  It  was 
March,  and  he  knew  that  winter  would 
soon  come.  Magellan  put  in  for  the 
winter  at  a small  harbor  which  he  called 
Saint  Julian.  One  ship,  sent  to  explore 
farther  south,  was  wrecked. 

In  the  spring  the  ships  sailed  on  to 
the  south.  Although  Magellan  did  not 
know  it,  the  ships  were  now  near  the 
southern  tip  of  South  America.  Soon 
they  came  to  a narrow,  crooked  channel 
leading  into  the  land.  The  explorers 
tasted  the  water.  It  was  salty!  This 
was  no  river.  Surely  it  must  be  a strait 
leading  to  the  other  ocean. 

Bare,  snowy  mountains  towered  high 
on  both  sides  of  the  strait.  Storms  added 
to  the  danger  of  sailing  through  this 
narrow,  winding,  unknown  channel. 
Then  one  of  the  ships  disappeared,  and 
Magellan  and  his  men  wasted  days  look- 
ing for  it.  They  did  not  know  that  the 
ship  was  sailing  back  to  Spain. 


Magellan  s ships  in  the  stormy  strait 


For  five  weeks  the  three  remaining 
ships  fought  their  way  through  the 
strait  to  the  open  ocean.  It  was  so  calm 
and  peaceful  that  Magellan  called  it 
the  Pacific.  We  use  Magellan’s  own 
name  for  the  strait  he  discovered.  You 
can  find  the  Strait  of  Magellan  on  the 
map  on  page  10. 

The  ships  sailed  north  along  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  for  several  hun- 
dred miles.  Then  they  turned  toward 
the  northwest.  It  took  more  than 
three  months  to  cross  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  voyage  was  much  longer 
than  Magellan  had  expected,  and  there 
was  not  enough  food.  Many  of  the  men 
became  ill,  and  some  of  them  died. 

At  last  the  ships  came  to  a group  of 
small  islands.  The  men  could  not  land, 
however,  because  the  people  were  un- 
friendly. It  was  not  until  they  reached 
the  Philippines  that  they  were  able  to 
get  fresh  food.  Turn  back  to  the  map 
on  page  6 to  find  where  the  Philippines 
are.  Here  Magellan  stopped  to  let  his 
men  regain  their  strength.  He  found 
the  people  friendly  and  spent  his  time 


teaching  them  about  Chris- 
tianity.  Then  a war  broke 
out  between  two  tribes,  and 
Magellan  decided  to  help  the 
chief  of  one  tribe,  who  was 
friendly  to  him.  In  the  battle 
that  followed,  Magellan  and 
some  of  his  men  were  killed. 

There  were  not  enough  men 
left  to  work  all  the  ships,  and  so 
one  ship  was  burned.  Ma- 
gellan’s men  went  on  and 
soon  reached  the  Spice  Islands. 
Here  another  ship  began  to 
leak  so  badly  that  it  was  left 
behind.  Sixty  men  crowded 
into  the  Victoria , the  one  ship 
left,  and  set  out  for  Spain. 

The  Victoria  had  to  sail  all  the  way 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  around 
Africa.  Food  ran  short  again,  and  men 
sickened  and  died.  At  last,  in  1522,  the 
proud  Victoria  sailed  into  the  harbor 
of  Palos,  Spain,  carrying  twenty-six 
tons  of  cloves  from  the  Spice  Islands. 
Amid  shouting  and  the  firing  of  can- 
non, eighteen  weary  men  came  ashore. 
Magellan’s  goal  was  won. 

Spanish  conquerors 

In  1504  a young  man  came  to  His- 
paniola from  Spain.  His  name  was 
Hernando  Cortes.  Seven  years  later 
he  was  sent  to  Cuba.  By  this  time 
many  Spanish  colonies  had  been  started 
around  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  on  the  islands. 

In  1518  Cortes  was  put  in  charge  of 
an  expedition  that  was  to  sail  west  from 
Cuba  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
was  to  conquer  Mexico  for  the  king  of 
Spain.  At  that  time  no  one  believed  it 
was  wrong  to  conquer  other  people 
and  rule  their  country.  In  fact,  many 
Spaniards  thought  they  were  doing  a 
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good  deed  in  conquering  the  Indians. 
The  Spaniards  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  church  at  this  time  was  send- 
ing out  many  missionaries.  The  mis- 
sionaries went  to  parts  of  the  earth  in 
which  the  people  were  not  Christians 
and  taught  them  about  Christianity. 
When  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  an 
area,  the  missionaries  could  go  there 
to  teach  the  Indians. 

The  Indians,  too,  did  not  think  it 
wrong  for  one  people  to  conquer  an- 
other. They  often  did  it  themselves,  if 
they  were  able.  On  the  highlands  of 
Mexico  lived  an  Indian  people  called 
the  Aztecs.  Less  than  a hundred  years 
before  the  Spaniards  came,  the  Aztecs 
had  conquered  other  tribes  around  them 
until  they  ruled  most  of  the  land  that  is 
now  central  and  eastern  Mexico. 

The  Aztecs  were  very  remarkable  In- 
dians. Their  capital,  where  their  ruler 
lived,  was  a city  built  on  an  island  in  a 
lake.  The  island  was  connected  with 
the  main  shore  by  bridges.  The  city 
itself  had  paved  streets  and  stone  build- 
ings. The  people  dressed  in  cotton 
clothing,  decorated  with  bright-colored 
feathers  and  embroidery.  They  made 
beautiful  jewelry  of  gold  and  silver. 
For  tools  and  weapons  they  used  copper 
and  bronze.  Bronze  is  a mixture  of  cop- 
per and  tin  which  is  much  harder  than 
copper  alone. 

In  1519  Cortes  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico.  Within  a few  years  he  con- 
quered all  the  lands  ruled  by  the  Aztecs. 
He  then  sent  out  expeditions  under 
other  leaders  to  conquer  tribes  to  the 
north  and  the  south. 

Cortes  had  reached  Mexico  with  only 
about  six  hundred  Spaniards — one  hun- 
dred sailors  and  five  hundred  soldiers. 
Why  was  he  able  to  defeat  the  power- 
ful Aztecs  with  this  small  force? 


There  were  several  reasons.  First, 
the  Aztecs  had  not  seen  white  people 
before.  As  you  know,  the  light-skinned 
peoples  of  the  earth  are  called  white. 
Of  course,  no  one  has  a skin  that  is 
really  white.  The  word  “white”  is  just 
a name  for  a large  group  of  people  whose 
homelands  were  in  Europe,  southwest- 
ern Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  Their 
skin,  hair,  and  eyes  are  usually  lighter 
in  color  than  those  of  other  peoples  of 
the  world.  A large  group  of  people  such 
as  this  is  called  a race. 

Most  Indians  have  darker  skin  and 
eyes  and  black  hair.  The  men  usually 
have  very  little  beard.  The  Aztecs  had 
a story  about  a god  who  had  come  to 
them  from  the  east  many  years  before. 
He  had  a light  skin  and  a heavy  beard. 
After  teaching  them  better  methods  of 
farming  and  how  to  make  many  useful 
things,  he  left  again,  going  toward  the 
east  over  the  water.  Before  he  left  he 
said  that  he  would  return  some  day. 

Perhaps  a Viking  ship  sailed  this 
far.  Perhaps  other  European  ships  were 
blown  across  the  Atlantic  and  a sailor 
reached  Mexico.  Perhaps  it  was  just  a 
story  the  Aztecs  thought  was  true.  We 
shall  probably  never  know.  We  do  know 
that  the  Aztecs  thought  Cortes  might  be 
their  god  returning,  and  so  they  did  not 
try  to  drive  him  away. 

Second,  the  Aztecs  themselves  were 
conquerors.  Before  Cortes  reached  the 
high  valley  where  the  Aztecs  lived,  he 
met  Indians  who  had  been  conquered 
by  them.  These  Indians  were  quite  will- 
ing to  help  Cortes  fight  their  conquerors. 
They  sent  many  warriors  with  him. 

Third,  the  Spaniards  were  no  better 
fighters  than  the  Aztecs,  but  they  had 
better  equipment.  They  wore  suits  of 
steel  armor.  You  have  seen  Spaniards 
in  armor  in  some  of  the  pictures  in  this 
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book.  The  arrows  and  spears  of  the 
Indians  were  harmless  when  they  struck 
steel  helmets  or  breastplates.  The  Span- 
iards also  had  guns.  Guns  had  been 
invented  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore, but  they  were  still  not  very  good. 
The  Spaniards  had  small  cannon  that 
did  not  shoot  far  or  do  much  damage, 
but  they  made  a very  loud  noise,  which 
frightened  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards 
had  a few  guns  that  could  be  carried. 
These  were  even  less  effective  than  the 
cannon,  but  they,  too,  were  noisy. 

Even  more  frightening  than  the  guns 
were  the  horses  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortes 
took  only  sixteen  of  them,  but  the  In- 
dians were  frightened  when  they  saw 
them.  No  Indians  had  animals  that 
could  be  ridden,  and  they  could  not  at 
first  understand  a man  on  horseback. 
They  thought  the  man  and  the  horse 
together  were  one  strange  animal. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Cort6s  had  con- 
quered Mexico,  Spanish  settlers  began 
going  there  to  live.  Missionaries  came 
to  teach  the  Indians,  and  many  of  them 
began  to  live  as  the  Spaniards  did.  The 
Spanish  settlers  became  farmers  and 

The  Aztecs  thought  Cortes  might  he  a god 


traders.  They  built  schools  and  beauti- 
ful homes.  The  first  printing  press  in 
America  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
old  capital  of  the  Aztecs. 

One  of  the  men  with  Balboa  in  Pan- 
ama was  Francisco  Pizarro.  He  heard 
the  stories  the  Indians  told  about  people 
to  the  south  who  had  fine  cities  and 
much  gold.  In  1524  Pizarro  led  an 
expedition  southward,  determined  to  go 
on  until  he  found  the  rich  cities.  He 
travelled  very  slowly,  exploring  carefully 
as  he  went.  At  last  he  crossed  the  equa- 
tor and  came  to  the  part  of  the  South 
American  coast  that  extends  farthest 
west.  On  the  water  he  saw  Indians  on 
rafts  with  sails.  On  shore  there  was  a 
beautiful  city. 

The  Spaniards  went  ashore  to  walk 
along  the  streets  lined  with  buildings  of 
stone.  They  saw  people  dressed  in 
bright-colored  clothing  that  seemed  to 
be  made  of  wool.  The  most  skilful 
weavers  of  Europe  could  not  have  made 
a greater  variety  of  fine  textiles.  Gold 
and  silver  were  used,  too. 
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High  mountains  rose  close  behind  the 
town.  Pizarro  learned  that  the  land  he 
hoped  to  find  was  high  in  the  moun- 
tains. There,  in  wide  valleys  between 
the  ranges,  a great  many  people  lived. 
There  were  cities  much  finer  than  the 
city  on  the  coast.  One  of  these  cities 
was  the  capital,  Cuzco.  In  Cuzco  lived 
the  Inca,  the  ruler  of  the  country. 

Pizarro  knew  he  could  not  conquer 
this  great  country  with  the  few  men  he 
had.  He  sailed  back  to  Panama  and 
then  all  the  way  to  Spain  for  help.  This 
was  in  1528.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
1531  that  he  started  southward  again 
from  Panama.  When  he  came  back  to 
the  city  on  the  seacoast,  he  probably  had 
an  army  of  a little  more  than  two 
hundred  men.  With  them  he  expected 
to  conquer  the  greatest  and  richest 
country  in  the  Americas.  This  country 
is  usually  called  the  Inca  Empire.  Only 
the  ruler  and  his  highest  officers  were 
really  called  Incas,  but  we  use  the  name 
for  all  the  people  under  their  rule.  Like 
the  land  ruled  by  the  Aztecs,  the  Inca 


Empire  had  been  built  up  by  conquest. 
The  Incas  were  at  first  a small  group 
of  Indians  living  at  Cuzco.  They  con- 
quered the  tribes  near  them  and  then 
those  farther  away  to  the  north  and 
the  south. 

Turn  back  to  the  map  on  page  10  to 
see  how  far  the  land  of  the  Incas  ex- 
tended. At  the  time  Pizarro  came  to 
South  America,  it  reached  a long  way 
along  the  Andes  Mountains  south  of 
the  equator.  From  east  to  west  it 
included  the  whole  highland  area  and 
the  narrow  lowland  along  the  coast. 

The  Inca  was  an  absolute  ruler;  that 
is,  he  made  all  the  laws  and  could  tell 
all  the  people  exactly  what  to  do.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  know  every  per- 
son, but  he  had  officials  to  carry  out  his 
wishes.  Orders  were  carried  by  runners. 

In  order  that  messages  could  be  sent 
quickly,  two  long  roads  ran  northward 
from  Cuzco  and  two  southward.  They 
reached  every  part  of  the  Inca  Empire. 
They  were  paved  with  stone  but  were 
very  narrow  because  they  were  meant 
for  people  travelling  on  foot.  In  all  the 
Americas  there  were  no  horses  or  other 
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animals  that  people  could  ride.  There 
were  no  carts  or  wagons,  because  even 
the  most  skilful  Indians  had  never 
thought  of  making  a wheel. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  Inca  Em- 
pire were  farmers.  Their  most  impor- 
tant crop  was  corn,  but  they  also  grew 
potatoes  and  a plant  called  quinoa,  of 
which  both  the  seeds  and  the  leaves  were 
eaten.  The  work  was  done  by  hand  be- 
cause there  were  no  animals  to  help. 
The  only  farm  animals  were  the  llama 
and  the  alpaca.  The  high  valleys  of 
the  Andes  were  the  home  of  these  ani- 
mals. They  can  carry  packs  on  their 
backs,  and  their  meat  is  good  to  eat. 
Their  hair  can  be  spun  and  woven  into 
cloth  that  is  finer  and  softer  than  wool. 
The  beautiful  textiles  that  Pizarro’s 
men  saw  were  made  of  the  hair  of 
these  animals. 

The  Inca  farms  were  in  the  valleys. 
The  valley  bottoms  were  covered  with 
little  fields,  and  the  slopes  were  terraced 
so  that  they,  too,  could  be  farmed. 
Some  of  the  cities  of  the  Inca  Empire 
were  fortresses  on  high  hills.  They  were 
built  of  stone,  and  the  walls  were  so 
well  made  that  many  of  them  are  still 
standing. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  believe  that 
Pizarro  conquered  the  Incas  with  an 
army  of  a few  hundred  Spaniards,  but 
he  did.  He  had  armor,  horses,  and  fire- 
arms to  help  him,  as  Cortes  had.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Incas  lived  among 
high  mountains.  If  all  the  people  had 
really  tried  to  keep  the  Spaniards  out, 
they  could  probably  have  done  so. 

The  Inca  Empire  had  grown  almost 
too  large.  A ruler  had  died  a short  time 
before  and  left  the  northern  part  of  the 
empire  to  one  of  his  sons  and  the  south- 
ern part  to  another  son.  Each  of  the 
sons  wished  to  rule  the  whole  empire. 


Quarrels  among  the  Incas  made  it 
easier  for  Pizarro  to  defeat  them. 

The  people  were  not  used  to  thinking 
or  acting  for  themselves.  Their  rulers 
had  always  told  them  exactly  what  to 
do.  When  Pizarro  had  captured  or 
killed  the  rulers,  the  people  still  expected 
to  be  told  what  to  do  and  accepted  the 
Spaniards  as  their  rulers.  Thus  Pizarro 
was  able  quite  easily  to  conquer  the 
Incas  and  rule  them  for  Spain. 

Soon  other  Spaniards  explored  and 
conquered  lands  in  South  America. 
Spanish  settlers  came  to  live  there  and 
Spanish  priests  came  as  missionaries. 
Finally  Spain  ruled  a large  part  of  the 
continent,  but  not  all.  To  learn  what 
happened  to  the  rest,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  story  of  the  Portuguese  explorers. 

An  American  colony  for  Portugal 

On  page  1 3 you  learned  how  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz  finally  found  the  southern  tip 
of  Africa  in  1488  and  came  back  to  re- 
port that  the  way  was  open  to  India. 
Four  years  later  America  was  discov- 
ered. Portuguese  captains  were  plan- 
ning more  voyages  to  the  east,  and  cap- 
tains of  Spanish  ships  were  planning 
more  voyages  to  the  west.  Most  of  the 
Atlantic  was  not  yet  explored.  For  all 
anyone  knew,  the  ocean  might  be  full 
of  valuable  islands.  It  was  likely  that 
both  Spanish  and  Portuguese  captains 
might  soon  discover  the  same  lands  and 
quarrel  about  them. 

The  people  of  both  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal were  Roman  Catholics.  The  Pope, 
the  head  of  their  church,  knew  a way 
to  keep  the  two  countries  from  quarrel- 
ling about  newly  discovered  lands.  He 
said  the  explorers  should  imagine  a line 
drawn  straight  north  and  south  on  the 
earth.  The  line  should  be  one  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
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A league  was  about  four  miles  long. 
Portuguese  captains  should  stay  east  of 
this  line  and  Spanish  captains  west  of 
it.  This  was  agreed  upon  in  1493. 

In  the  next  year,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal agreed  to  move  the  line  farther  west. 
It  was  to  be  three  hundred  seventy 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

You  can  find  this  line  on  the  map  on 
this  page.  It  is  called  the  Line  of 
Demarcation.  At  this  time  no  one  had 
discovered  a very  accurate  way  to 
measure  distance  east  and  west.  No 
one  knew  that  the  Line  of  Demarcation 
cut  off  the  eastern  tip  of  South  America. 

By  1497  Portugal  was  ready  to  fol- 
low up  Diaz’s  discovery  of  a way  to  the 
east  by  water.  An  expedition  was  sent 
out  under  the  leadership  of  Vasco  da 
Gama.  He  was  to  take  four  ships  and 
one  hundred  seventy  men  to  India. 

After  a long  voyage  the  ships  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  followed 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  northward 
for  a time.  Then  they  sailed  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut,  India.  At 
last  Prince  Henry’s  goal  was  won. 


In  the  year  1500  a Portuguese  cap- 
tain named  Cabral  reached  the  coast  of 
South  America.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
India  and  said  he  was  blown  too  far 
west.  Cabral  touched  the  continent 
east  of  the  Line  of  Demarcation.  Other 
Portuguese  explorers  travelled  along  the 
coast  and  up  the  Amazon. 

Neither  the  Pope  nor  the  men  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  who  agreed  to  move 
the  line  meant  to  give  any  of  South 
America  to  Portugal.  Now,  however, 
the  Portuguese  had  two  good  claims  to 
eastern  South  America.  It  was  on  the 
Portuguese  side  of  the  Line  of  Demar- 
cation, and  their  captains  had  explored 
it.  Portuguese  settlers  came  and  started 
sugar  plantations.  Brazil  became  a 
colony  of  Portugal.  Its  people  still 
speak  the  Portuguese  language,  while 
the  people  of  other  countries  in  South 
America  speak  Spanish. 

People  soon  realized  that  the  Line  of 
Demarcation  should  run  all  the  way 
round.  It  should  divide  the  whole  earth 
into  halves.  If  you  have  a globe,  you 
can  easily  see  where  the  line  should 
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be  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 
Use  a string  long  enough  to  go  all  the 
way  around  the  globe.  First  stretch  it 
from  pole  to  pole  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  earth.  Follow  the  Line  of  De- 
marcation as  it  is  shown  on  the  map 
on  page  25.  Now  carry  your  string 
straight  on  around  the  globe,  from  pole 
to  pole  on  the  other  side.  Compare  this 
part  of  the  line,  too,  with  the  line  on 
the  map.  You  can  see  that  the  Spice 
Islands  and  southeastern  Asia  are  on 
the  Portuguese  half  of  the  world. 


On  page  20  you  learned  about  Ma- 
gellan’s trip.  He  claimed  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  Spain.  At  that  time,  as  you 
know,  there  was  no  good  way  to  meas- 
ure long  distances  east  and  west  on 
the  earth.  Magellan  thought  the  Phil- 
ippines were  on  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  Line  of  Demarcation.  His  mistake 
was  not  discovered  for  a long  time. 
When  it  was  discovered,  the  islands 
had  already  been  a Spanish  colony 
too  long  to  change.  They  belonged  to 
Spain  for  almost  four  hundred  years. 


What  Early  Explorers  Learned  about  North  America 


Now  we  must  go  back  for  a moment  to 
the  year  in  which  Balboa  first  looked 
at  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  1513. 
In  this  same  year  the  first  explorer 
stepped  ashore  on  land  that  is  now  part 
of  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 
As  you  will  remember,  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  New  World  had  been  made 
by  Columbus  just  twenty  years  before. 
By  this  time  a number  of  settlements  had 
been  started  on  the  islands  that  we  now 
call  the  West  Indies.  From  the  West 
Indies,  explorers  had  gone  to  the  south 
and  to  the  west.  No  explorer  had  gone 
north,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  settlers  had  heard  from  the  In- 
dians a few  stories  about  land  to  the 
north.  These  were  the  kind  of  stories 
we  now  call  rumors.  They  were  passed 
along  from  one  Indian  to  another  and 
from  one  Spaniard  to  another  until 
there  was  very  little  truth  left. 

From  the  stories  of  the  Indians,  the 
Spaniards  believed  that  there  was  a 
rich  land  to  the  north.  They  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  an  island  or  part 
of  a continent.  They  believed  gold  was 
to  be  found  there  and  also  a magic 
spring,  which  they  called  the  Fountain 


of  Youth.  Anyone  who  bathed  in  the 
Fountain  of  Youth  would  become  young 
again.  We  should  know  at  once  that 
such  a story  could  not  be  true,  but  the 
people  of  that  time  knew  less  about 
science.  They  thought  a fountain  of 
youth  was  quite  possible. 

Among  the  Spaniards  who  heard  this 
story  and  believed  it  was  Ponce  de 
Leon,  governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
king  of  Spain  gave  him  permission  to 
look  for  this  land  and  said  he  might 
be  governor  of  it  if  he  found  it. 

In  1513  Ponce  de  Leon  set  out  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Sailing  to  the  northwest, 
his  ships  passed  many  little  islands.  At 
last  they  came  to  a coast  that  seemed 
to  go  on  and  on.  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed 
along  this  coast  for  a week.  Then  he 
landed  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try for  Spain.  He  called  the  new  country 
Florida  because  he  had  seen  it  first  at 
Easter  time.  Pascua  Florida  is  the  Span- 
ish name  for  Easter.  The  word  Florida 
means  “flowery.”  The  Spanish  had 
seen  many  flowers  along  the  shore,  and 
for  this  reason,  too,  they  thought  that 
Florida  would  be  a good  name  for  the 
beautiful  new  country. 
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Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  for  Spain  to 
report  what  he  had  found.  The  king 
gave  him  permission  to  explore  and  con- 
quer the  land,  but  first  there  was  work 
to  be  done  in  the  West  Indies.  He  did 
not  have  a chance  to  go  back  to  Florida 
for  eight  years.  Then  he  took  with  him 
settlers  and  farm  animals.  Before  the 
settlers  could  even  build  houses  to  live 
in,  the  Indians  drove  them  away.  Ponce 
de  Leon  himself  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow  and  later  died  from  the  wound. 

For  eighteen  years  longer  the  land 
that  was  to  become  the  United  States 
remained  almost  unknown.  A few  ex- 
plorers travelled  along  the  coasts  and 
some  of  them  went  ashore.  Several 
Spaniards  were  captured  by  the  Indians 
and  lived  with  them  for  a time. 

De  Soto  explores  southern  forests 

Exploration  of  the  United  States 
mainland  began  in  1 539  when  De  Soto, 
a Spaniard,  landed  in  Florida.  In 
the  next  year  another  Spaniard,  Coro- 
nado, started  north  from  Mexico.  The 
journeys  they  made  covered  most  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  map  on  pages 
28-29  you  will  be  able  to  follow 
their  long  journeys.  By  now 
it  was  known  that  Florida  was 
part  of  a great  continent  that 
went  on  and  on  to  the  north 
and  west.  Mexico,  which 
Cortes  had  conquered,  was  al- 
so part  of  this  continent. 

De  Soto  was  an  experienced 
explorer.  As  a very  young 
man  he  had  been  in  Panama 
when  Balboa  was  there.  Later 
he  had  been  in  South  America 
with  Pizarro.  Now  he  chose 
his  men  carefully.  When  he 
landed  in  Florida,  he  had  five 


hundred  seventy  men,  all  with  good 
armor  and  weapons.  He  also  had  two 
hundred  thirteen  horses.  He  did  not 
have  much  food  with  him,  however. 
The  only  foods  that  could  be  carried  in 
those  days  were  dry  foods  such  as  flour 
or  beans.  Not  much  could  be  carried 
even  of  these  things.  For  this  reason, 
the  Spaniards  brought  a few  hogs  with 
them.  They  could  be  killed  and  eaten, 
but  would  not  have  lasted  long  if  they 
had  been  used  as  everyday  food.  For 
this  the  Spaniards  counted  on  getting 
supplies  from  the  Indians. 

For  months  De  Soto  and  his  men 
struggled  northward  on  the  Peninsula 
of  Florida.  Sometimes  they  waded  for 
miles  through  water  above  their  knees. 
Tall  cone-bearing  trees  closed  them  in 
on  every  side.  The  men  were  hungry 
most  of  the  time.  They  had  many 
fights  with  the  Indians. 

You  can  see  why  there  should  have 
been  trouble  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  took 
the  Indians’  food,  and  they  took  a few 
Indians  with  them  as  they  travelled. 
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Even  when  De  Soto’s  men  took  all 
the  food  the  Indians  had,  there  was 
barely  enough.  There  were  not  many 
Indians,  and  so  there  were  no  great 
quantities  of  food  grown.  The  United 
States  today  has  a number  of  cities  with 
more  people  than  there  were  Indians  in 
the  whole  country.  De  Soto  was  travel- 
ling through  the  great  forests  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country.  There  the 
Indians  lived  in  small  villages.  Between 
one  village  and  the  next  was  a wide 
stretch  of  forest.  The  villages  were  so  far 
apart  that  sometimes  the  Spaniards 
travelled  through  the  forest  for  days 
before  they  reached  one.  When  the 
Spaniards  did  come  to  a village,  they 
took  all  the  food  the  Indians  had. 

The  Indians  raised  corn,  beans, 
squashes,  and  pumpkins  on  their  small 
farms.  When  the  Spaniards  took  their 
food,  the  Indians  of  a village  could  not 
get  any  more  until  the  next  harvest. 
They  would  surely  be  very  hungry,  for 
they  would  have  only  the  food  they 
could  get  by  hunting.  Even  when  the 
Spaniards  gave  them  a few  ornaments 
in  payment,  the  Indians  could  not  buy 
food  to  take  the  place  of  what  was  lost. 

The  Spaniards  could  not  go  on  with- 
out the  Indians’  food.  The  Indians 
needed  the  food  themselves.  Trouble 
was  sure  to  come. 

De  Soto’s  men  also  needed  guides  and 
men  to  carry  part  of  their  supplies.  The 
Indians  had  no  roads — only  trails  along 
which  they  travelled  on  foot.  Often 
there  was  not  even  a path  to  show  the 
way  to  the  next  village,  for  Indians  sel- 
dom travelled  to  the  lands  or  villages 
of  another  tribe. 

Every  Indian  belonged  to  a tribe.  To 
an  Indian,  being  a Seminole  or  a Choc- 
taw meant  much  the  same  thing  as 
being  a Spaniard  or  an  Englishman 


meant  to  a European.  Tribes  differed  in 
size.  They  were  usually  made  up  of 
many  groups  of  Indians  in  villages 
scattered  over  a large  area  of  forest. 
The  forest  was  the  tribe’s  hunting 
ground,  and  the  warriors  would  defend 
it  against  Indians  of  other  tribes.  There 
was  a chief  at  the  head  of  each  tribe. 

De  Soto  usually  took  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  as  one  of  the  guides.  Of  course 
the  Indians  did  not  like  to  see  their 
chief  led  away.  The  Spaniards  took  him 
because  the  other  Indians  of  his  tribe 
would  obey  him.  When  they  came  to 
the  end  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
tribe,  De  Soto  usually  allowed  the  chief 
to  go  home  again. 

De  Soto  and  his  men  travelled  on  and 
on  without  seeing  anything  they  con- 
sidered valuable.  They  found  no  gold. 
This  country  was  not  even  the  kind  in 
which  Spaniards  liked  to  settle.  Spain, 
their  homeland,  is  high  and  does  not 
have  much  rain.  The  land  over  which 
De  Soto  travelled  at  first  had  heavy 
rains.  In  places  shallow  water  covered 
it  for  miles.  Spaniards  did  not  know 
how  to  use  land  such  as  this.  They  did 
not  feel  at  home  on  it. 

You  can  follow  De  Soto’s  route  on 
the  map  on  pages  28-29.  He  and  his 
men  landed  in  May  of  1539.  They  spent 
the  rest  of  that  year  working  their  way 
northward  on  the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 
Then  they  turned  to  the  northeast. 
They  were  still  on  land  that  was  low 
and  often  swampy.  They  had  to  cross 
the  rivers  that  flowed  toward  the  Atlan- 
tic. There  were  many  smaller  rivers, 
too,  that  are  not  shown  on  the  map. 

The  men  were  hungry,  and  many  of 
them  were  ill.  The  horses  were  lean  and 
weak.  Always  the  Indians  told  of  richer 
country  farther  on,  which  the  Spaniards 
could  never  find.  Probably  the  Indians 
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did  not  understand  what  the  Spaniards 
wanted.  To  the  Indians  a country  was 
rich  if  its  people  could  grow  good  crops 
of  corn,  beans,  and  squashes,  and  if 
there  were  plenty  of  animals  to  be 
hunted  for  their  meat  and  skins.  They 
had  no  idea  of  riches  beyond  a good 
supply  of  food  and  clothing.  Of  course 
they  did  not  know  that  the  Spaniards 
meant  a country  rich  in  gold  and 
precious  stones. 

Following  the  directions  of  the  In- 
dians, the  Spaniards  turned  north  and 
then  west.  Before  they  had  gone  very 
far  in  this  direction,  they  came  to  the 
mountains.  You  can  see  where  the 
highest  land  is  on  the  map  on  pages 
28-29.  Here  they  found  travelling  so 
hard  and  food  so  scarce  that  they  turned 
to  the  southwest.  They  continued  al- 
most to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  they 
turned  to  the  northwest. 

At  last  the  Spaniards  came  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  They  called  it  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  Spanish  for 
“Great  River.”  They  had  heard  about 
the  great  river  from  the  Indians,  but 


they  did  not  expect  a river  so  wide  and 
swift.  One  of  De  Soto’s  men  wrote, 
“The  distance  was  near  half  a league:  a 
man  standing  on  the  shore  could  not  be 
told,  whether  he  were  a man  or  some- 
thing else,  from  the  opposite  shore.” 

De  Soto  and  his  men  camped  for  a 
month  beside  the  Mississippi.  They 
chopped  down  trees  in  the  forest  and 
built  four  large  boats.  Then  one  morn- 
ing, while  it  was  still  dark,  they  began 
crossing  the  river.  Back  and  forth  the 
boats  went  over  the  muddy  water. 
Within  a few  hours  every  man  and  every 
horse  was  on  the  other  side. 

De  Soto  found  much  the  same  kind  of 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  he  had 
found  east  of  the  river.  The  land  was 
flooded  in  many  places  and  travelling 
was  difficult.  By  the  time  they  came  to 
drier  land  his  men  must  have  been  very 
tired  of  wading  in  water.  At  last,  as 
they  travelled  toward  the  northwest, 
they  found  a pleasant  country  with 
plenty  of  food. 

De  Soto  was  nearing  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  Beyond  were  the  lands  of  tall, 
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waving  prairie  grass.  Here  De  Soto 
learned  from  the  Indians  that  he  could 
not  get  corn  farther  on.  The  Indians 
did  not  grow  it  because  there  were  too 
many  buffaloes.  The  buffaloes  would 
eat  the  corn  before  it  could  be  harvested. 
So  the  Indians  lived  by  hunting  the 
buffaloes.  De  Soto,  however,  depended 
upon  corn  as  food  for  his  men.  When 
he  learned  that  the  Indians  to  the 
northwest  did  not  grow  corn,  he  turned 
to  the  south.  In  this  direction  he  came 
to  mountains  at  the  place  where  you 
see  the  spot  of  brown  on  the  map. 

At  last  De  Soto  turned  back  toward 
the  Great  River.  He  was  ready  to  give 
up.  He  had  expected  to  find  rich  lands 
and  fine  cities  such  as  Pizarro  and 
Cortes  had  found.  Instead  he  had  suf- 
fered hardships  and  had  found  only 
Indians  who  lived  in  little  huts  in  the 
endless  forests.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, De  Soto  fell  ill  and  died.  When 
he  realized  that  he  could  not  get  well, 
he  named  another  leader  to  take  his 
place.  He  had  not  always  been  kind  to 
the  Indians,  but  to  his  own  men  he  was 
a great  leader. 

De  Soto’s  men  tried  first  to  go  to 
Mexico  by  land,  but  soon  saw  that  they 
could  not  make  the  long  journey.  They 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  spent  the  winter  there.  This  was 
the  winter  of  1542-1543.  During  the 
winter  they  built  seven  small  ships. 
Many  of  the  men  believed  there  was 
no  chance  for  success.  They  had  noth- 
ing they  needed  for  building  ships,  and 
only  a few  skilled  workmen. 

The  men  cut  down  trees  and  sawed 
them  into  boards  and  planks.  All  the 
iron  articles  in  the  camp  were  collected 
and  made  into  nails,  anchors,  and  other 
necessary  fittings  for  the  ships.  A man 
who  knew  how  to  make  barrels  supplied 


each  ship  with  two  casks  for  water. 
Cables  were  made  of  mulberry  bark. 
The  Indians  were  friendly  and  gave  the 
Spaniards  many  shawls  woven  of  tough 
fibres.  From  these  the  men  made  sails 
for  their  ships. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1543  the 
ships  were  ready.  The  three  hundred 
twenty-two  Spaniards,  all  that  were  left 
of  De  Soto’s  men,  went  aboard.  You 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they 
really  did  reach  Mexico  safely. 

De  Soto’s  men  did  not  want  this  land 
that  they  had  explored.  It  had  no 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver.  It  would  not 
produce  the  crops  they  wanted  to  raise. 
Spain  had  plenty  of  land  in  the  New 
World  that  suited  Spanish  settlers  much 
better  than  this.  It  was  a great  many 
years  before  any  Europeans  came  to 
settle  on  the  land  De  Soto  had  explored. 
Then  it  was  settled  by  people  very 
different  from  the  Spaniards.  You  will 
meet  them  later. 

Coronado  crosses  desert  and  grass  land 

Now  turn  back  to  the  map  on  pages 
28-29.  Find  the  route  of  Coronado  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  He  and  De  Soto  were  travelling 
at  the  same  time,  but  their  experiences 
were  very  different. 

By  the  year  1540  many  Spanish  set- 
tlements had  been  made  in  Mexico. 
Here,  on  the  higher  area  which  is 
shown  in  brown  on  the  map,  the 
Spaniards  found  a land  that  is  not  un- 
like Spain.  It  is  high  and  dry,  with  hot 
summers  and  warm  winters.  Spanish 
houses  were  comfortable  and  looked  as 
if  they  belonged  here.  Spanish  crops 
could  be  grown,  and  Spanish  ways  of 
farming  were  good.  In  addition,  the 
Indians  were  used  to  hard  work.  As 
you  remember,  the  Aztec  ruler  in  the 
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city  of  Mexico  had  a large  area  under 
his  rule,  and  many  people  lived  there. 
They  lived  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 
When  their  own  rulers  were  conquered, 
it  was  not  hard  for  them  to  learn  to  live 
under  the  government  of  the  Spaniards 
and  to  work  for  them.  By  1540  there 
were  many  Spaniards  in  Mexico  who 
felt  perfectly  at  home  in  the  New  World. 

Like  the  Spaniards  in  the  islands, 
the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  had  heard 
rumors  of  a land  to  the  north.  It  was 
called  Cibola  and  was  said  to  have 
seven  fine  cities.  The  Spaniards  thought 
they  must  be  like  the  Aztec  cities  of 
Mexico,  and  the  governor  decided  to 
send  an  expedition  northward  to  explore 
Cibola.  As  leader  he  chose  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado,  who  was  a high 
government  officer  in  Mexico. 

The  governor  called  for  men  to  go 
with  Coronado.  Three  hundred  Span- 
iards and  eight  hundred  Indians  of 
Mexico  were  willing  to  go.  They  were 
to  gather  at  Compostela  near  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Mexico. 

Coronado’s  men  set  out  with  flags 
flying.  There  were  horsemen  in  armor, 
well-armed  foot  soldiers,  and  hundreds 
of  pack  horses  carrying  food,  clothing, 
and  weapons.  Everyone  was  gay  as  the 
army  set  out  on  that  sunny  day  of  early 
spring  in  the  year  1540. 

As  you  can  see  on  the  map  on  pages 
28-29,  the  land  rises  steeply  from  the 
sea  along  the  western  coast  of  Mexico. 


There  is  only  a narrow  strip  of  lowland 
near  the  shore.  For  many  days  Coro- 
nado’s route  followed  the  lowland. 
There  was  one  more  Spanish  town  on 
the  way,  Culiacan,  which  you  can  find 
on  the  map.  Here  the  travellers  were 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  town  and 
given  large  supplies  of  food.  Many 
Indians  from  this  town  went  with  Coro- 
nado, too.  They  were  to  be  servants 
and  helpers,  not  part  of  the  army. 

From  this  place  on,  Coronado’s  men 
were  seldom  all  together.  Coronado 
himself  went  on  to  the  north,  leaving 
his  main  army  to  follow  with  most  of 
the  supplies.  Coronado  and  the  men 
with  him  began  to  worry.  There  was  no 
hint  of  the  fine  country  they  expected. 
This  land  was  a desert. 

The  desert  has  little  rain,  and  its 
dry-looking  plants  stand  far  apart.  Some 
areas  have  scattered  bunches  of  grass, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Spanish 
horses  found  enough  to  eat. 

After  a long  march  northward,  Coro- 
nado came  to  the  first  “city”  of  Cibola. 
It  was  the  place  marked  Hawikuh  on 
your  map  on  pages  28-29.  This  was  no 
great  city  such  as  the  Spaniards  had  ex- 
pected. One  of  Coronado’s  men  wrote 
about  it  later.  He  said,  “It  is  a little 
crowded  village,  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  crumpled  all  up  together.” 

Hawikuh  was  a village  of  the  Zuni 
tribe  of  Pueblo  Indians.  Its  ruins  can 
still  be  seen,  though  no  one  lives  there 


Coronado’s  men  find  the  pueblo  of  Acoma 


now.  It  was  made  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
called  adobe.  The  houses  were  three 
or  four  stories  high  and  were  like  our 
apartment  houses.  A number  of  families 
lived  in  each  house.  Each  story  was 
smaller  than  the  story  below.  Part  of 
the  roof  of  one  story  formed  a terrace, 
or  porch,  for  the  story  above.  The  vil- 
lage, or  pueblo,  was  near  a river,  and 
the  Indians  raised  their  crops  on  irri- 
gated fields.  They  brought  the  river 
water  to  the  fields  in  ditches. 

Hawikuh  had  only  about  two  hun- 
dred warriors,  and  Coronado  captured 
it  easily.  He  found  stores  of  food,  which 
he  needed  badly.  This  town  became  his 
headquarters  for  some  time. 

In  the  meantime  Coronado’s  main 
army  was  coming  northward  from  Mex- 
ico. All  the  men  were  walking,  because 
the  horses  were  needed  to  carry  packs. 
After  many  adventures  the  men  reached 
Coronado’s  headquarters.  From  here 
Coronado  sent  small  expeditions  out  to 
explore  the  country.  He  still  hoped  to 
find  the  seven  great  cities  of  Cibola. 


His  men  found  more  pueblos,  but  no 
great  cities.  Some  of  the  pueblos  were 
on  high,  flat-topped  hills  called  mesas. 
They  were  always  near  a stream  that 
could  be  used  for  irrigation.  No  one 
lived  on  the  desert  land  between  one 
pueblo  and  the  next. 

The  Indians  of  the  pueblos  lived  well. 
Their  houses  were  more  comfortable 
than  those  of  most  Indians.  They  raised 
good  crops  of  corn,  beans,  and  squashes 
on  their  irrigated  fields.  In  addition, 
they  hunted  the  desert  animals  for  meat 
and  gathered  pinon  nuts  from  a kind  of 
small  pine  tree  that  grows  on  the  higher 
land.  Their  clothes  were  of  cotton,  like 
the  clothes  of  the  Aztecs,  or  of  well- 
prepared  skins.  They  made  good  pot- 
tery dishes  and  large  jars  for  water  or 
for  storing  food.  They  also  made  fine 
baskets,  woven  from  grass.  Their  orna- 
ments were  made  of  turquoise,  a beauti- 
ful greenish-blue  stone. 

To  most  Indians  all  this  seemed  great 
wealth,  but  it  did  not  seem  like  wealth 
at  all  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
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deeply  disappointed  because  they  had 
not  found  another  land  like  Mexico. 

The  Spaniards  had  expected  to  travel 
on  to  the  north  when  they  left  Mexico. 
One  of  Coronado’s  exploring  parties 
found  a reason  why  they  could  not  do 
so.  Indians  had  told  about  a great  river 
to  the  northwest,  and  Coronado  sent 
out  a party  of  men  to  look  for  it. 

These  men  travelled  for  many  days 
across  a desert  country.  They  had  to 
carry  food  with  them,  for  no  Indians 
lived  here  and  there  was  no  food  to  be 
had.  Water  was  scarce,  too. 

At  last  the  men  came  to  a very  deep, 
steep-sided  valley.  Far,  far  below  they 
saw  a stream.  It  seemed  tiny  to  them, 
but  the  Indian  guides  had  told  them  it 
was  a large  river.  The  Spaniards 
wanted  to  get  down  to  the  river,  but 
they  could  find  no  way. 

The  Spaniards  had  discovered  the 
deep  gash  in  the  earth  which  we  now 
call  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
They  could  not  cross  it,  and  their  In- 
dian guides  told  them  that  if  they  tried 
to  go  on  along  the  top  of  the  canyon 
they  would  find  no  water  for  days  at  a 
time.  They  went  back  and  reported 
to  Coronado.  They  told  him  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  in  that  direction. 

Another  expedition  sent  out  by  Coro- 
nado found  a pueblo  on  top  of  a high 
mesa.  It  could  be  reached  only  by  a 
steep  stairway  cut  in  the  rock.  This  was 


the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  which  is  still  a 
little  Indian  town.  Acoma  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States  in  which  people  still  live. 

There  were  other  pueblos,  and  Coro- 
nado decided  to  move  to  one  of  them 
for  the  winter.  All  the  Indians  went  to 
live  with  friends  in  the  other  pueblos 
and  left  their  homes  for  the  Spaniards. 
This  village  stood  beside  the  Rio 
Grande.  As  you  remember,  De  Soto 
called  the  Mississippi  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  was  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the 
river  that  we  still  call  the  Rio  Grande. 

During  the  winter  Coronado  met  an 
Indian  who  came  from  a land  far  to  the 
northeast.  The  Spaniards  could  talk 
with  him  only  by  signs.  They  thought 
he  was  telling  them  of  a rich  land  with 
many  people,  much  gold,  and  a power- 
ful ruler.  From  other  Indians,  too,  they 
heard  of  a land  called  Quivira  that  was 
somewhere  farther  east. 

In  the  spring  Coronado  started  for 
Quivira  with  part  of  his  men.  Riding 
toward  the  east,  they  soon  left  behind 
the  desert  and  the  mountains.  Level 
land  covered  with  grass  stretched  away 
as  far  as  they  could  see.  Great  herds  of 
buffaloes  grazed  on  the  grass  lands. 
There  were  so  many  that  the  Spaniards 
could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes. 

The  Indians  here  were  very  different 
from  those  who  lived  in  the  pueblos 
farther  west.  The  Spaniards  said  these 
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Indians  lived  like  Arabs.  They  meant 
that  the  Indians  lived  in  tents  and 
moved  their  homes  from  place  to  place. 
As  herds  of  buffaloes  wandered  over 
the  grass  lands,  they  were  followed  by 
the  Indians.  They  did  not  farm  but 
made  a living  by  hunting  the  buffaloes. 
Their  food  was  almost  entirely  buffalo 
meat.  Buffalo  skins  were  used  to  make 
clothes,  bedding,  and  tents.  When  the 
Indians  moved,  they  made  their  belong- 
ings into  bundles,  which  they  tied  to 
the  tent  poles.  Dogs  dragged  the  poles 
with  the  bundles  tied  to  them. 

The  Indians  told  Coronado  that  Qui- 
vira  was  to  the  north.  They  also  said 
that  it  was  not  a rich  country,  as  he 
had  been  told  earlier.  Coronado  de- 
cided to  go  there  and  see  for  himself. 
With  only  a few  men,  he  started  north. 
The  Indians  sent  guides  to  show  him 
the  way.  At  last  Coronado  reached 
the  land  of  Quivira  and  found  only  a 
large  Indian  village  of  straw  huts. 

Turn  back  to  the  map  on  pages  28-29 
and  notice  how  near  Coronado  came  to 
the  farthest  point  of  De  Soto’s  route. 
Coronado  heard  from  the  Indians  about 
the  Spaniards  who  had  been  only  a 
short  distance  away  to  the  east.  As  you 
learned  on  page  32,  De  Soto  turned  back 
because  he  heard  that  the  Indians  be- 
yond did  not  raise  corn.  Coronado  and 
his  men  lived  very  well  in  this  land  that 
De  Soto  was  afraid  to  enter.  Like  the 
Indians  of  the  grass  lands,  he  and  his 
followers  hunted  buffaloes  and  ate  the 
fruit  they  found  growing  wild. 

From  Quivira,  Coronado  went  back. 
He  had  found  no  wealth  and  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  try  to  win  this 
land  for  Spain.  He  had  traced  down  all 
the  rumors  of  rich  lands,  and  none  had 
proved  to  be  true.  Although  Coronado 
himself  believed  that  his  great  expedi- 


tion had  failed,  it  was  very  important 
in  American  history.  It  gave  Spain  a 
claim  to  the  whole  southwestern  part  of 
the  land  that  is  now  the  United  States. 
Spanish  settlers  later  went  to  the  land 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Farther  on  in 
this  book  you  will  hear  much  more 
about  the  Spaniards  who  settled  in  this 
part  of  the  continent. 

Cartier  explores  the  St.  Lawrence 

While  De  Soto  and  Coronado  ex- 
plored the  forests,  desert,  and  grass 
lands,  another  explorer  was  busy  far  to 
the  north.  This  was  Jacques  Cartier, 
who  came  from  France.  He  reached 
America  first  in  1534,  with  two  ships. 

Like  the  Spanish  explorers,  Cartier 
had  heard  rumors.  French  fishing  boats 
came  regularly  to  the  fishing  grounds 
near  Newfoundland.  The  fishermen 
knew  there  was  a large  body  of  water 
stretching  to  the  west  from  Newfound- 
land, with  land  to  the  north  and  south 
of  it.  Cartier  believed  that  this  might  be 
a strait  leading  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Cartier’s  ships  reached  Newfound- 
land in  the  middle  of  May.  He  was 
not  pleased  with  what  he  first  found  in 
America.  Spring  had  not  yet  come  to 
this  northern  land.  There  was  ice  along 
the  shores.  Fogs  hid  the  land,  and 
storms  made  the  sailing  dangerous. 
When  Cartier’s  men  could  see  the 
shores,  they  found  them  rocky  and  bare 
or  so  sandy  that  the  ships  could  not  come 
near  them.  The  islands  along  the  coast 
were  almost  covered  with  birds. 

Cartier  and  his  men  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Then  they 
crossed  the  strait  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  explored  the  southern  and 
western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Here  they  saw  forests  of  cone- 
bearing trees  and  broadleaf  trees.  The 
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kinds  of  trees  they  saw  were  cedar,  yew, 
pine,  elm,  ash,  and  willow.  Cartier 
found  here  many  Indians  who  lived 
by  fishing  and  hunting  for  seals.  These 
Indians  also  raised  corn  and  beans. 

During  the  summer  of  1534  Cartier 
explored  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  took  possession  of  the 
land  for  France.  Then  he  went  home  to 
report  what  he  had  found.  The  next 
summer  he  came  back  with  three  ships. 
This  time  he  travelled  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
He  liked  the  country  he  saw.  The  trees 
and  the  fruit  he  found  growing  wild 
reminded  him  of  France.  The  Indians 
were  friendly  and  brought  gifts  of  fish, 
corn,  and  pumpkins,  which  the  French- 
men enjoyed.  Cartier  gave  them  knives 
and  other  gifts  in  return.  The  French- 
men visited  one  Indian  town  of  about 
fifty  large  houses.  The  houses  were 
covered  with  flat  pieces  of  bark,  and 
several  families  lived  in  each  one.  There 
was  a log  palisade,  or  high  fence, 
around  the  little  town. 

The  Indians  took  some  of  the  French- 
men to  the  top  of  a low  mountain  near 
by.  From  there  they  could  see  a long 
way  over  the  surrounding  country.  Car- 
tier  named  the  mountain  Mont  Real, 
which  was  French  for  Mount  Royal. 
We  still  use  Cartier’s  name  for  it. 


That  winter  the  Frenchmen  stayed  in 
their  ships  at  the  place  marked  on  the 
map,  pages  28-29.  They  must  have 
had  an  unhappy  winter,  for  snow  and 
ice  lay  deep  around  the  ships,  and  most 
of  the  men  were  sick.  The  next  summer, 
1536,  the  ships  returned  to  France. 

In  1541  Cartier  came  again  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Both  De  Soto  and  Coronado 
were  then  on  their  long  expeditions. 
This  time  Cartier  guided  a party  of 
settlers  to  the  New  World.  Very  little 
is  known  about  the  settlement,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  badly  managed. 
We  know  that  it  failed  and  that  the 
settlers  returned  to  France. 

Cartier  did  not  find  any  passage  to 
the  Pacific,  but  he  added  greatly  to 
European  knowledge  of  North  America. 
He  also  gave  France  a claim  to  a very 
large  area.  When  an  explorer  discov- 
ered a river,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  he  might  claim  the  entire  river 
valley  for  his  country.  This  included  the 
valleys  of  all  the  tributaries  as  well  as 
the  valley  of  the  main  river.  Turn  back 
to  the  map  on  pages  28-29  and  find  the 
St.  Lawrence.  You  see  that  it  flows  out 
of  Lake  Ontario,  the  last  of  the  five 
Great  Lakes.  Cartier’s  discoveries  thus 
gave  France  a claim  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  all  the  land  from  which  rivers 
flowed  into  the  lakes. 


The  Indian  palisade  near  Mont  Real 
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The  History  Workshop 


History  is  more  than  a story  of  the  past. 
It  helps  us  to  understand  the  way  things  are 
today.  We  live  as  we  do  today  because  of 
things  that  happened  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  Probably  our  country  and  our  ways 
of  living  would  be  quite  different  today  if 
Spain  had  explored  and  settled  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  making  the  people  of  the  United 
States  more  Spanish  than  British  in  an- 
cestry. The  more  causes  and  results  you 
can  trace,  the  more  you  will  enjoy  your 
study  of  history. 

A time  chart  for  American  history 

If  you  wish  to  see  clearly  how  one  event 
led  to  another,  you  need  to  be  sure  of  the 
order  in  which  the  events  took  place.  For 
this  you  will  need  to  make  a time  chart. 
There  are  many  ways  of  making  time  charts. 
You  may  like  to  have  your  own  or  one  on 
which  the  whole  class  works  together. 

Look  at  the  time  chart  on  the  inside  of 
the  cover  of  this  book.  The  artist  made  the 
chart  to  show  both  when  and  where  each 
event  took  place.  He  uses  arcs  to  mark  off 
the  centuries,  and  lines  to  mark  off  the 
three  parts  of  America.  He  uses  small 
crosses  to  show  about  what  time  in  each 
century  each  event  happened. 

Plan  to  start  your  chart  with  Columbus. 
The  history  of  the  Americas  really  begins 
with  his  voyage  in  1492.  All  the  explorers 
you  have  read  about  started  on  their  trips 
within  fifty  years  after  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus.  Decide  which  of  the  events  of 
these  first  fifty  years  were  most  important 
and  draw  a picture  to  stand  for  each  one 
of  them. 

There  will  be  a time  chart  exercise  in 
each  History  Workshop  in  this  book.  If  you 
are  making  a history  notebook,  make  each 
time  chart  on  a separate  page.  You  may 
like  to  use  colored  sheets  for  the  time  charts. 
These  may  be  punched  for  looseleaf  note- 
books or  fastened  into  your  notebook  with 
scotch  tape.  Colored  time  charts  are  easy 
to  locate. 


The  history  of  your  own  community 

What  would  you  have  seen  if  you  had 
been  exactly  where  you  are  now  on  the 
day  that  Columbus  arrived  in  the  West 
Indies?  Would  you  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  a great  forest,  or  would  you  have  looked 
across  open  grass  lands?  Would  the  land 
itself  have  looked  as  it  does  now?  In  some 
places  there  has  been  little  change.  In  other 
places  shore  lines  have  changed,  and  rivers 
have  found  new  courses.  People  have 
changed  the  land,  too.  They  have  levelled 
off  hills  and  filled  in  low  places.  They 
have  dug  canals  and  built  dams  across 
rivers  to  form  lakes. 

If  you  had  seen  any  people  on  that  long- 
ago  day,  they  would  have  been  Indians. 
Perhaps  there  was  an  Indian  village  where 
your  town  is  now.  Perhaps  Indian  women 
harvested  corn  and  beans  and  squashes 
where  your  garden  is,  or  an  Indian  man 
shot  a deer  or  some  other  wild  animal  where 
your  school  building  stands.  Have  Indian 
arrowheads  or  tools  ever  been  found  in 
your  neighborhood? 

The  history  of  the  world 

Where  do  the  following  events  of  world 
history  fit  into  your  time  chart?  Use  an 
encyclopedia  to  find  out  why  each  was  im- 
portant. Pick  out  from  the  list  the  events 
which  had  some  effect  upon  the  history  of 
America. 

1394 — Henry  the  Navigator  is  born. 

1431 — Joan  of  Arc  is  burned. 

1453 — Turks  take  Constantinople. 

1476 — Caxton  sets  up  his  press. 

1485 — Battle  of  Bosworth. 

1492 — Moors  are  expelled  from  Spain. 

1499 — Erasmus  comes  to  England. 

1516 —  Sir  Thomas  More  writes  Utopia, 

1517 —  Luther  begins  the  Reformation. 

1529 — Turks  besiege  Vienna. 

1531 — Church  of  England  established. 

1536 — Calvin  preaches  at  Geneva. 

1540 — Jesuit  Order  is  formed. 
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The  Founding  of  Colonies  in  the  New  World 

How  People  Lived  in  the  Earliest  Settlements 


You  have  learned  how  Europeans  ex- 
plored America  and  claimed  parts  of  it 
for  their  own  countries.  Now  you  are 
going  to  read  about  the  settlers  who 
came  here  to  live.  First  you  will  meet 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlers,  who 
were  the  earliest  ones  to  come.  Then 
you  will  meet  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  settlers.  Later  you  will  meet 
settlers  from  other  European  countries. 
Everywhere  you  will  see  them  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  New  World  has  to 
offer  and  how  to  make  a living  in  it. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Amer- 
icas remained  almost  wholly  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  lands.  As  you  know, 
Columbus  brought  the  first  settlers  to 
Hispaniola  in  1493.  Within  the  next 


twenty-five  years  Spanish  settlements 
were  started  in  all  the  larger  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  Then  settlement 
spread  to  Central  America,  and  several 
little  towns  grew  up  there. 

Within  less  than  thirty  years  after 
Columbus  made  his  first  voyage,  there 
were  Spanish  settlers  in  Mexico  and 
northern  South  America.  Far  away  to 
the  south  there  were  little  Portuguese 
settlements  along  the  coast  explored 
by  Cabral.  A little  later  Pizarro  con- 
quered the  Inca  Empire,  and  Spaniards 
went  to  live  in  the  highlands  of  western 
South  America.  You  can  find  all  these 
areas  on  the  map  on  page  10. 

As  you  know,  the  very  first  Span- 
iards who  came  to  America  were  looking 


for  a way  to  eastern  Asia.  By  the  time 
they  had  learned  that  America  was  a 
New  World,  they  had  begun  to  see 
that  this  New  World  itself  might  be 
valuable.  They  built  little  Spanish 
towns,  with  stone  houses,  churches,  and 
forts.  Many  brought  their  wives  and 
children  and  made  the  New  World  their 
home.  On  the  lowlands  along  the  warm 
coasts  and  on  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  most  of  the  Spaniards  became 
farmers.  They  brought  sugar  cane, 
orange  trees,  plants  that  produce  spices, 
and  banana  plants  to  these  lands.  Here 
they  began  to  grow  the  products  that 
they  had  hoped  to  get  from  the  Indies. 
The  Portuguese  who  had  started  farms 
in  South  America  grew  the  same  crops, 
especially  sugar  cane. 

The  farms  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese were  the  kind  called  plantations. 
A Spaniard  who  wished  to  farm  was 
given  a large  area  of  land,  covering,  per- 


haps, several  square  miles.  The  plan- 
tation owner  planned  the  work  and 
brought  the  plants  that  were  to  be 
raised.  He  did  not  expect  to  do  much 
of  the  work  himself.  People  of  Europe 
were  not  used  to  hot  tropical  sunshine; 
they  thought  they  could  not  work  out 
of  doors  in  a hot  region  such  as  northern 
South  America. 

At  first  the  plantation  owners  thought 
they  could  get  Indians  to  do  the  work, 
but  the  Indians  of  the  islands  and  the 
lowlands  along  the  coast  were  not  used 
to  hard,  steady  work.  Many  of  them 
became  ill  and  died.  Others  ran  away. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  soon 
found  that  they  could  not  get  enough 
Indians  for  plantation  workers.  Then 
they  brought  Negroes  from  Africa  to 
work  on  the  plantations,  because  these 
people  had  lived  even  closer  to  the  equa- 
tor and  were  used  to  the  tropical  sun. 
When  a sea  captain  brought  a shipload 
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of  Negroes  from  Africa,  the  plantation 
owners  paid  for  them.  The  Negroes 
were  not  paid.  They  were  given  food 
and  other  things  they  must  have  for  a 
living.  They  were  not  free  to  leave  the 
plantation  owner  to  work  for  someone 
else,  but  the  plantation  owner  could 
sell  them  to  someone  else  if  he  wished. 
People  were  forced  to  work  whether 
they  were  willing  or  not,  and  in  return 
were  given  only  a place  to  live  and 
their  food  and  clothing.  Such  people 
were  called  slaves.  At  that  time  few 
people  in  the  world  thought  there  was 
anything  wrong  about  keeping  slaves. 

The  settled  areas  on  the  higher  lands 
of  Mexico  and  South  America  were 
very  different  from  those  on  the  low- 
lands. At  the  start,  these  areas  had 
had  a much  larger  Indian  population. 
Here  lived  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  and 
other  Indians  who  were  used  to  hard 


work.  Their  lives  were  not  so  simple 
as  those  of  the  Indians  on  the  islands 
and  lowlands. 

The  Spaniards  who  explored  the  high- 
lands of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
South  America  found  gold  and  silver. 
The  Indians  who  lived  on  the  highlands 
were  already  mining  gold  and  silver. 
The  Indians  used  these  metals  for  mak- 
ing ornaments  and  valued  them  for  their 
beauty.  To  the  Indians  they  did  not 
mean  money  and  wealth  as  they  did 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards  sent 
their  gold  and  silver  to  Europe.  In  Eu- 
rope gold  and  silver  would  buy  many 
things  a Spaniard  wanted. 

At  first  most  of  the  Spaniards  who 
came  to  the  highlands  were  more  inter- 
ested in  mining  than  in  anything  else. 
The  mining  was  done  by  Indians.  The 
miners  filled  baskets  with  ore  and 
carried  them  up  the  ladders  leading 
out  of  the  mines.  Before  the 
Spaniards  came,  the  ore  had 
been  taken  away  from  most  of 
the  mines  on  men’s  backs.  In 
the  mines  of  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains llamas  had  been  used, 
but  these  animals  cannot  carry 
heavy  loads.  Now  the  Span- 
iards brought  donkeys  and 
mules  to  do  the  work. 

More  Indians  worked  in  the 
mines  under  the  Spanish  rulers 
than  under  their  own  rulers, 
but  most  Indians  still  remained 
farmers.  Some  kept  their  own 
little  farms.  Others  worked 
on  large  farms  started  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  Indians  still 
raised  the  corn,  beans,  squashes, 
and  pumpkins  they  had  al- 
ways raised.  Those  who  lived 
southward  from  Mexico,  in 
the  area  that  extends  through 
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the  warmer  parts  of  the  Americas,  grew 
tomatoes.  The  Indians  in  the  Andes 
had  potatoes.  The  Spaniards  brought 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  the  Indians 
had  not  known  earlier.  They  brought 
also  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  as  well 
as  donkeys  and  horses.  The  ways  of 
living  of  the  Indians  changed  because 
the  Spaniards  had  come. 

Wherever  Spaniards  settled  in  Amer- 
ica, they  brought  with  them  Spanish 
ways  of  living,  but  in  the  New  World 
these  ways  of  living  changed.  They 
changed  because  the  New  World  was 
different  from  Europe.  They  changed, 
too,  because  of  the  Indians  who  lived  in 
the  Americas. 

A Spanish  city  in  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, did  not  look  exactly  like  a city 
in  Spain.  There  were  Spanish  houses 
built  of  stone  covered  with  colored 
plaster,  but  most  of  the  smaller  houses 
were  built  of  adobe.  They  were  the 
homes  of  the  Indians  and  were  made 
very  much  as  the  Indians  here  had 
always  made  their  homes. 

Indians  did  much  of  the  work  in  the 
Spanish  settlements.  They  worked  as 
the  Spanish  taught  them,  but  they  kept 
some  of  their  own  ways,  too.  The 
things  they  made  were  not  exactly  as 
Spanish  workmen  would  have  made 
them.  The  Indians  learned  to  raise  the 
crops  and  care  for  the  animals  that  the 
Spaniards  brought.  Many  of  the  In- 
dians learned  to  do  work  the  Spaniards 
wanted  done  and  to  wear  Spanish 
clothing.  The  Indians  learned  to  speak 
the  Spanish  language,  and  some  of  them 
learned  to  read  Spanish  books.  They 
went  to  Spanish  churches  and  were 
taught  by  the  Spanish  priests. 

Wherever  the  Spaniards  went,  mis- 
sionaries went  with  them.  They  taught 
the  Indians  about  the  Christian  religion 


The  dates  will  help  you  follow  the  growth  of 
settlement  in  the  New  World 


and  taught  them  many  Spanish  ways  of 
living.  Thus  new  ways  of  living  grew 
up.  They  were  not  just  like  those  of 
either  Spaniards  or  Indians,  but  had  a 
little  of  both. 

The  map  above  shows  where  the  early 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements 
were.  The  dates  on  the  map  tell  you 
when  each  settlement  was  started.  In- 
stead of  saying  a colony  or  settlement 
was  started,  we  usually  say  it  was 
founded.  Thus  we  should  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Lima  was  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1535.  You  need  not  learn 
the  names  of  all  the  places  on  the  map 
or  the  years  in  which  they  were  founded. 
The  dates  are  there  to  show  you  how 
fast  settlement  spread  over  South 
America  and  part  of  North  America. 

When  a country  has  many  colonies  or 
rules  many  different  people,  we  may 
speak  of  it  and  its  possessions  as  an 
empire.  Within  less  than  a hundred 
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Scene  in  a street  in  old  St.  Augustine 


years  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  ex- 
tended almost  six  thousand  miles  from 
north  to  south.  It  included  all  South 
America  except  the  area  claimed  by 
Portugal  at  the  east.  On  the  north  it 
extended  into  the  southern  part  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States. 

Not  all  this  land  was  settled,  of 
course.  Large  areas  had  not  even  been 
explored,  but  it  was  all  claimed  by 
Spain.  In  time  nearly  all  of  it  was 
occupied  and  ruled  by  Spain.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Indians  were  all 
killed  or  driven  out,  and  that  their 
places  were  taken  by  large  numbers  of 
Spanish  settlers.  Spaniards  did  come 
to  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  the 
Indians,  too,  remained  and  learned 
Spanish  ways  of  living.  More  Spanish 
men  than  women  came  to  the  colonies, 
and  many  of  the  men  married  Indian 
women.  Their  children  were  part  Span- 
ish and  part  Indian.  Thus  the  popula- 


tion came  to  be  made  up  of  Spaniards, 
Indians,  and  people  who  were  part 
Spaniard  and  part  Indian. 

No  boundary  lines  were  drawn  at  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Spanish  empire. 
Spain  claimed  the  lands  that  De  Soto 
had  explored  and  called  the  whole  area 
Florida.  Down  to  the  year  1564,  how- 
ever, no  Spanish  settlements  had  been 
founded  in  Florida.  People  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to 
think  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  going 
to  use  the  lands  they  claimed  in  south- 
eastern North  America. 

At  this  time  the  peoples  of  Europe 
were  having  many  difficulties  about 
religion.  For  hundreds  of  years  all 
the  people  of  western  Europe  had  been 
Roman  Catholics.  Then  many  began 
to  question  some  of  the  teachings  of 
the  church.  Those  who  wished  to  leave 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  form 
other  churches  were  called  Protestants . 
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Most  of  the  people  of  France  remained 
Roman  Catholics.  The  French  Pro- 
testants, called  the  Huguenots,  were 
not  given  freedom  of  religion  in  their 
own  country,  and  many  of  them  left. 
Some  went  to  England  and  to  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1564  one  group 
came  to  America  to  found  a colony. 
They  settled  in  Florida,  where  you 
find  the  words  “French  settlement  1564” 
on  the  map  on  page  43.  The  Span- 
iards thought  the  French  were  settling 
on  Spanish  land.  So  the  next  year 
a Spanish  fleet  came  and  destroyed  the 

Shall  Northern  Europe  Have  a Share 

You  have  been  reading  about  the 
settlements  made  in  America  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  first  century  after  Colum- 
bus landed.  During  this  hundred  years 
Spaniards  had  founded  settlements  from 
Mexico  and  Florida  to  southern  South 
America.  In  Brazil,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  South  America,  there  were  Portu- 
guese settlements.  Far  around  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  Portugal  had 
built  up  a great  trade  with  India  and 
the  Spice  Islands  southeast  of  Asia. 
Spain  had  conquered  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  and  made  these  islands  part 
of  the  Spanish  empire.  You  read  on 
page  26  how  Spain  claimed  the  Philip- 
pines because  of  Magellan’s  voyage  and 
a mistake  as  to  where  the  Line  of  De- 
marcation should  be  drawn. 

It  seemed  to  people  at  the  time  that 
Spain  and  Portugal  would  soon  con- 
trol the  trade  of  the  whole  world.  It 
also  seemed  that  these  two  countries 
would  be  able  to  claim  and  rule  all 
the  newly  discovered  countries  of  the 
earth.  At  that  time  people  in  Europe 
believed  that  it  was  right  for  Europeans 


French  settlement.  A Spanish  settle- 
ment was  then  founded  a few  miles 
away  and  named  Saint  Augustine. 
Saint  Augustine  is  still  there  and  is  the 
oldest  town  founded  by  Europeans  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States. 

From  Saint  Augustine,  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries travelled  farther  north  and 
founded  missions  from  which  they  could 
teach  the  Indians.  Their  missions  never 
became  Spanish  settlements,  however. 
Saint  Augustine  was  very  nearly  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Spanish  empire  in 
eastern  North  America. 

in  the  New  World  ? 

to  conquer  any  country  whose  people 
were  not  Christians.  If  possible,  they 
persuaded  the  people  of  conquered 
lands  to  give  up  their  own  religions  and 
become  Christians. 

Changing  ideas  in  Europe 

During  this  first  century  after  the 
discovery  of  America  a great  change 
was  taking  place  in  Europe.  At  the 
time  no  one  realized  what  was  happen- 
ing, for  people  usually  do  not  under- 
stand changes  while  they  are  going  on. 
Before  this  time  the  northern  Europeans 
had  not  been  much  interested  in  trade 
with  far-away  lands.  Now  the  people 
of  three  countries  of  northern  Europe 
were  becoming  greatly  interested  in 
trade.  These  people  were  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  English.  You  can  find  their 
countries,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
England,  on  the  map  on  page  6. 

On  pages  36-37  you  read  how  Cartier 
explored  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
claimed  the  land  near  it  for  France. 
You  learned  also  that  one  attempt  was 
made  to  found  a settlement  beside  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  that  it  failed.  You 
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learned  on  page  45  that  another  French 
settlement  in  Florida  was  destroyed  by 
the  Spaniards.  French  fishermen  con- 
tinued to  come  to  the  fishing  banks 
near  Newfoundland,  but  not  until  a 
little  later  was  the  first  successful  French 
settlement  founded.  Dutch  attempts  to 
win  a share  in  the  Americas  also  came 
a little  later. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  Eng- 
lish rulers  and  sea  captains  were  in- 
terested in  America.  On  page  17  you 
read  how  Cabot  sailed  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America  in  1497.  He 
and  his  men  were  probably  the  first 
Europeans  to  see  North  America,  except 
for  the  Vikings  who  had  been  here  five 
hundred  years  before.  Cabot’s  voyage 
gave  England  a good  claim  to  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  continent.  The  Spanish 
rulers,  however,  claimed  all  of  the 
Americas  except  the  part  on  Portugal’s 
side  of  the  Line  of  Demarcation. 

No  one  was  sure  just  how  much  land 
countries  should  have  a right  to  claim 
because  they  had  discovered  and  ex- 
plored a part  of  it.  The  people  of 
northern  Europe  thought  the  whole 
New  World  and  the  islands  near  Asia 
were  too  much  for  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  claim.  There  was  enough  land  for 
other  countries  to  have  a share.  In 
fact,  there  was  more  land  than  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  could  use. 

Two  new  ideas  about  rights  to  land 
were  developing.  One  of  these  was  that 
a country  must  occupy  new  land  in 
order  to  keep  its  rights.  That  is,  settlers 
must  come  and  the  country  must  really 
make  use  of  the  land.  Spain  had  not 
tried  to  occupy  eastern  North  America 
north  of  Florida.  The  people  of  other 
countries  believed,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  a right  to  found  settlements 
on  land  that  was  not  in  use. 


According  to  the  second  idea,  an 
explorer  who  discovered  a river  could 
claim  its  whole  valley  for  his  country. 
This  idea  became  more  important  later. 
The  earliest  settlements  were  on  the 
coasts.  The  right  to  river  valleys  be- 
came important  when  boundaries  were 
being  drawn  within  the  continents. 

The  people  of  northern  Europe  also 
wanted  trading  rights.  Up  to  this  time 
most  people  had  not  believed  that 
everyone  should  have  a right  to  trade 
anywhere  in  the  world.  One  country 
claimed  the  right  to  trade  in  an  area, 
just  as  it  claimed  control  of  an  area  of 
land.  If  you  remember  these  things, 
they  will  help  you  to  understand  the 
difficulties  that  came  up  among  the 
European  countries  that  were  interested 
in  trade  and  in  the  founding  of  colonies 
in  the  New  World. 

Englishmen  come  to  America 

Cabot,  you  remember,  made  two 
voyages  to  America  for  King  Henry  VII 
of  England.  For  fifty  years  the  Eng- 
lish people  did  not  seem  to  be  much  in- 
terested in  America.  Then  English  sea- 
men began  to  think  of  finding  a way  to 
the  Pacific  by  sailing  to  the  northwest 
from  England.  If  there  was  a way 
through  North  America,  it  seemed  most 
likely  to  be  far  to  the  north,  where  the 
land  had  not  been  explored.  Such  a 
northern  route  would  be  safe  from  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  for  it  would 
be  far  away  from  their  lands  and  trad- 
ing areas.  It  would  also  be  very  close 
to  the  shortest  possible  distance  be- 
tween England  and  eastern  Asia.  You 
can  prove  this  for  yourself  by  measuring 
on  a globe. 

From  1546  on,  one  English  explorer 
after  another  tried  to  find  this  North- 
west Passage,  as  it  was  called.  Every 
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explorer  found  his  way  blocked  by  ice. 
More  than  three  hundred  years  passed 
before  anyone  really  did  succeed  in 
travelling  by  ship  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  by  this  route.  The  earlier 
explorers  learned  much  about  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  continent,  however, 
and  their  journeys  strengthened  Eng- 
land’s claim  to  part  of  North  America. 

In  the  meantime  English  sea  captains 
were  beginning  to  trade  with  the  Span- 
ish colonists.  They  took  slaves  from 
Africa  to  the  colonies  and  traded  them 
for  sugar,  spices,  pearls,  and  cattle 
hides.  One  day  a fleet  of  English 
ships  was  in  a harbor  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. A number  of  Spanish  ships  sailed 
in  and  attacked  them.  Only  two  English 
ships  got  away  and  returned  to  England. 
The  others  were  all  sunk  or  captured. 
Many  Englishmen  were  killed,  and 
others  were  taken  prisoner. 

Like  other  countries  of  the  time, 
Spain  had  a law  which  said  that  its 
colonists  should  trade  only  with  the 
people  of  the  home  country.  The  Span- 
iards attacked  the  English  ships  be- 
cause their  captains  were  trading  with 
the  Spanish  colonists.  It  was  not  be- 
cause the  Englishmen  were  slave  traders. 
At  that  time  Europeans  did  not  think  it 
was  wrong  to  keep  slaves  or  to  buy  and 
sell  them,  provided  the  slaves  came 
from  lands  in  which  the  people  were  not 
Christians. 

Drake  sails  around  the  world 

A young  man  named  Francis  Drake 
was  captain  of  one  of  the  two  English 
ships  that  escaped.  He  was  to  become 
the  greatest  seaman  of  his  day.  Drake 
was  very  angry  about  the  Spanish  at- 
tack on  the  English  ships.  As  soon  as 
he  could  get  ready,  he  started  out  from 
England  with  two  little  ships.  He  was 


determined  to  make  as  much  trouble 
as  possible  for  Spain. 

At  this  time  there  was  a great  dif- 
ference between  Spanish  and  English 
ships.  The  large  Spanish  ships,  called 
galleons,  were  heavy,  clumsy,  and  slow. 
English  ships  were  smaller,  faster,  and 
easier  to  steer.  They  could  also  sail 
more  nearly  against  the  wind. 


An  English  ship 


The  Spaniards  were  getting  much  sil- 
ver and  gold  from  mines  in  their  Amer- 
ican colonies.  Great  galleons  loaded 
with  these  metals  sailed  home  to  Spain. 
In  revenge  for  the  earlier  Spanish  at- 
tack on  English  ships,  Drake  sailed  into 
the  harbors  from  which  the  treasure- 
loaded  galleons  set  out  for  Spain.  He 
captured  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver.  Landing  in  Panama,  he  climbed 
the  mountains  and  looked  out  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Then  and  there  he 
decided  to  return  some  day  and  sail  his 
own  ship  on  that  ocean. 

Drake  went  home  to  England  with 
much  treasure  captured  from  the  Span- 
iards. He  fitted  out  a fleet  of  ships 
and  in  1577  started  out  on  his  great 
adventure.  He  knew  it  was  dangerous, 
for  the  Spaniards  thought  that  no  ships 
but  their  own  should  sail  in  the  waters 
west  of  the  Americas. 
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Drake’s  ships  sailed  southward  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America. 
Some  of  the  ships  were  wrecked  and 
some  turned  back.  By  the  time  Drake 
passed  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  only  one  ship 
was  left.  This  ship  was  named  the 
Golden  Hind. 

The  Golden  Hind  sailed  northward 
along  the  coast  of  South  America. 
Drake  knew  that  any  European  ship  he 
saw  on  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  would 
be  his  enemy.  He  counted  on  the  speed 
of  his  ship  and  on  his  own  skill  to  keep 
him  out  of  trouble. 

If  Drake  was  ever  afraid,  no  one 
knew  it.  He  even  sailed  into  harbors 
and  captured  treasure  galleons  at  an- 
chor. The  Spaniards  did  not  expect  an 
English  ship  in  the  Pacific,  and  so  Drake 
was  always  able  to  take  them  by  sur- 
prise. When  Spanish  ships  attacked 
him,  the  fast-sailing  Golden  Hind  always 
got  away  safely. 


Drake  sailed  on  until  he  had  passed 
the  Spanish  lands  of  South  America  and 
Mexico.  He  thought  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  go  back  the  same  way  he  had 
come.  People  still  believed  that  there 
must  be  a passageway  through  North 
America  somewhere  far  to  the  north. 
Drake  sailed  on,  looking  for  it.  When 
he  was  almost  as  far  north  as  the  United 
States  now  extends,  he  gave  up  and 
turned  back. 

In  a small  harbor  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  Drake  stopped  to  repair  the 
Golden  Hind.  Then  he  set  sail  to  the 
southwest.  The  ship  crossed  the  broad 
Pacific  Ocean  and  passed  safely  through 
the  channels  between  the  islands  south- 
east of  Asia.  Then  it  sailed  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  around  the  southern  tip 
of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  north- 
ward to  England  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Drake  landed  in  Plymouth  in  1580. 
The  Golden  Hind  was  the  second  ship  to 
sail  around  the  world. 
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Although  Drake  had  brought  back 
captured  Spanish  treasure,  the  wealth  in 
silver  and  gold  was  not  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  his  trip.  He  proved  to 
the  world  that  England,  as  well  as 
Spain  and  Portugal,  had  great  seamen. 
He  encouraged  the  English  people  to 
try  to  win  a share  in  America. 

English  colonies  that  failed 

Beginning  while  Drake  was  away  on 
his  long  voyage,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  found  English  settlements  in 
America.  All  were  failures.  Among  a 
group  of  Englishmen  who  had  tried 
twice  to  found  settlements  was  Walter 
Raleigh.  Although  he  was  still  a young 
man  when  he  became  interested  in 


American  colonies,  he  was  already 
famous  as  a soldier  and  a seaman. 

The  ruler  of  England  at  this  time 
was  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  There  is  a story 
that  Raleigh  had  first  won  the  Queen’s 
friendship  by  laying  down  his  new  vel- 
vet cloak  in  a puddle  for  her  to  walk 
across.  Whether  this  story  is  true  or 
not,  the  Queen  was  Raleigh’s  friend  and 
willing  to  listen  to  his  plans.  Raleigh 
first  got  the  Queen’s  permission  to 
found  a colony.  She  gave  him  a charter, 
a signed  paper  which  said  that  he 
might  explore  any  unoccupied  lands 
and  find  a place  for  a settlement. 

In  1584  Raleigh  sent  men  to  America 
to  find  a place  for  a colony.  They 
came  back  and  reported  that  they  had 
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found  a beautiful  land  of  flowers  and 
fruits  and  friendly  Indians.  Queen 
Elizabeth  named  the  land  Virginia  and 
honored  Raleigh  with  a knighthood. 

Raleigh  found  people  who  were  will- 
ing to  go  to  America.  He  fitted  out 
ships  and  got  together  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  settlers  set  out  in  1585. 
To  see  where  they  landed,  find  on  the 
map  on  pages  28-29  the  line  that  shows 
the  latitude  of  35°.  They  started  their 
settlement  on  a small  island  a little 
north  of  this  latitude.  The  Indians 
called  the  island  Roanoke.  In  less  than 
a year  the  settlers  ran  out  of  food  and 
went  back  to  England. 

In  1587  Raleigh  sent  out  another 
colony  with  John  White  as  governor. 
White’s  daughter  and  her  husband 
sailed  with  the  party  of  one  hundred 
fifty  colonists.  Virginia  Dare,  their 
daughter,  was  the  first  English  child  to 
be  born  in  the  New  World.  Soon  after 
his  granddaughter  was  born,  White 
went  to  England  for  supplies.  England 
was  at  war  with  Spain  at  that  time.  In 
that  war,  the  rivalry  between  Spain 
and  England  for  sea  power  was  settled. 
King  Phillip  II  of  Spain  sent  his  Great 
Armada  against  England.  On  July  20, 
1588,  his  fleet  appeared  off  Plymouth. 
In  a nine-day  battle  in  the  Channel,  the 
Armada  was  defeated  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  This  victory  weakened  the 
power  of  Spain  and  enabled  the  Eng- 
lish, the  French,  and  the  Dutch  to  ex- 
tend their  colonial  trade. 

Because  of  the  war,  White  was  un- 
able to  return  to  America  for  four  years. 
When  he  reached  Roanoke  Island,  the 
settlement  lay  in  ruins.  Not  a person 
was  to  be  found.  The  word  “Croatoan,” 
carved  on  a tree,  told  him  where  they 
must  have  gone.  Croatoan  was  the 
name  of  a neighboring  island.  Because 


of  bad  weather,  the  ship’s  captain  re- 
fused to  take  White  there  to  search  for 
the  settlers.  Later  Raleigh  sent  ships  to 
look  for  them,  but  they  never  were  found. 
Many  people  believe  they  went  to  live 
with  the  Indians. 

Successful  colonies  at  last 

In  1606  another  group  of  men  de- 
cided to  found  a colony  in  America 
and  were  given  a charter.  They  called 
themselves  the  London  Company. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  died  three  years 
before.  The  charter  was  signed  by  King 
James  I.  It  gave  the  company  the  right 
to  found  a colony  anywhere  on  the 
coast  of  America  between  34°  and  40° 
north  latitude. 

On  page  51  is  a map  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  region  around  it.  To  see 
just  where  it  is,  find  Chesapeake  Bay 
on  the  map  on  pages  28-29.  In  April, 
1607,  the  colonists  sailed  into  the  wide 
mouth  of  a river  which  flows  into  the 
bay.  They  named  the  river  the  James 
in  honor  of  their  king.  At  the  place 
marked  Jamestown  on  the  map  on  the 
next  page,  they  built  a settlement.  The 
following  description  was  written  by 
one  of  the  settlers.  Spelling  has  changed 
since  this  was  written. 

“Wheresoever  we  landed  upon  this 
River,  we  saw  the  goodliest  Woods  as 
Beech,  Oke,  Cedar,  Cypresse,  Wal-nuts, 
Sassafras,  and  Vines  in  great  abundance, 
which  hang  in  great  clusters  on  many 
Trees,  and  other  Trees  unknowne;  and 
all  the  grounds  bespred  with  many 
sweet  and  delicate  flowres  of  divers 
colours  and  kindes.  There  are  also 
many  fruites  as  Strawberries,  Mulber- 
ries, Rasberries,  and  Fruites  unknowne. 
There  are  many  branches  of  this  River, 
which  runne  flowing  through  the  Woods 
with  great  plentie  of  fish  of  all  kindes; 
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as  for  Sturgeon,  all  the  World  cannot 
be  compared  to  it.  There  is  also  great 
store  of  Deere  both  Red  and  Fallow. 
There  are  Beares,  Foxes,  Otters,  Bevers, 
Muskats,  and  wild  beasts  unknowne.” 

This  description  tells  you  how  the 
country  looked  to  the  settlers.  Every- 
thing the  writer  said  was  true,  and  yet 
the  settlers  had  a very  hard  time  at 
first.  They  were  in  a great  forest  with 
only  their  hands  and  their  tools  to  work 
with.  They  had  food  to  last  them  for  a 
time,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  country 
or  of  the  work  that  must  be  done. 

The  first  thing  the  settlers  needed 
was  shelter.  They  had  brought  canvas 
for  tents,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they 
built  small  houses,  or  huts.  These 
were  made  with  a framework  of  wood 
plastered  with  mud  or  covered  with 
bark.  They  were  not  very  good  houses, 
but  they  would  do  until  better  ones 
could  be  built.  The  settlers  also  planted 
gardens  so  that  they  might  have  some 
fresh  food. 

One  man,  Captain  John  Smith,  did 
more  than  anyone  else  to  make  the 
colony  a success.  He  kept  the  settlers 
at  work  building  huts  until  all  had  a 
place  to  live.  He  kept  them  cutting 
cedar  and  sassafras  so  that  there  would 
be  something  to  send  back  in  the  ships, 
which  were  about  to  return  to  England. 
In  December  of  1607,  Smith  started 
out  with  a few  men  to  explore  a tribu- 
tary of  the  James  River.  In  an  In- 
dian attack,  two  men  were  killed  and 
Smith  was  captured.  The  Indians  took 
Smith  to  their  chief,  Powhatan.  In  a 
few  days  they  decided  to  kill  him.  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  put  him  to  death, 
Powhatan’s  young  daughter,  Pocahon- 
tas, rushed  forward  to  save  him.  Cap- 
tain Smith  was  freed  and  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Jamestown  in  s 
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During  the  next  year  Smith  became 
the  leader  of  the  little  colony.  He 
nursed  the  sick.  He  traded  with  the  In- 
dians for  corn  so  that  the  colonists 
might  have  food.  A well  was  dug. 
Thirty  acres  of  corn  were  planted. 
Twenty  cabins  and  a fort  were  built.  A 
glass  furnace  and  an  iron  furnace  were 
started.  Ships  came  with  more  colonists. 

Two  women  came  in  1608,  the  first  in 
Jamestown.  In  the  same  year  eight  men 
arrived  who  knew  how  to  get  pitch  from 
the  pine  trees  and  how  to  burn  wood  so 
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Tobacco  was  planted  even  in  the  streets  of  Jamestown 


that  it  would  leave  clean  ashes.  Wood 
ashes  were  used  in  making  soap.  In 
1609  more  ships  came,  bringing  six 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children. 

After  three  or  four  years  of  hard- 
ship the  colony  began  to  prosper.  The 
settlers  grew  more  food  for  themselves 
and  were  safe  from  hunger  even  when 
supply  ships  did  not  come.  At  first 
the  settlers  did  not  have  land  of  their 
own.  All  the  land  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany, and  the  settlers  were  expected 
to  work  together  in  farming  it.  When 
they  were  given  land  of  their  own,  they 
worked  much  harder  to  grow  good  crops. 

In  the  year  1612  one  of  the  settlers, 
John  Rolfe,  planted  a field  of  tobacco. 
Tobacco  is  an  American  plant.  Spanish 
colonists  found  the  Indians  raising  it 
and  soon  began  to  grow  it  themselves. 
The  Jamestown  settlers  thought  at  first 
that  Virginia  was  not  a good  place  for 
tobacco.  They  did  not  like  the  kind 
they  found  the  Indians  using.  Rolfe 
believed  that  if  Virginia  tobacco  were 


carefully  prepared  it  would  be  as  good 
as  the  Spanish  colonists  raised.  His 
first  crop  proved  that  he  was  right. 

It  was  not  long  before  everyone  was 
growing  tobacco.  Only  a little  land 
had  been  cleared  as  yet,  and  for  a time 
tobacco  was  planted  even  in  the  streets 
of  Jamestown.  A rule  was  made  that 
no  one  could  plant  tobacco  until  he  had 
planted  corn  on  two-thirds  of  his  farm. 
At  last  the  colonists  had  a product 
they  could  sell  in  England.  Tobacco 
really  saved  the  colony. 

More  settlers  came  every  year.  New 
settlements  were  founded  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  River.  Within  a few  years 
the  settled  areas  had  spread  to  the 
banks  of  other  rivers  flowing  into 
Chesapeake  Bay.  You  can  find  some  of 
the  early  settlements,  with  their  dates, 
on  the  map  on  page  51.  Around  each 
settlement  land  was  cleared  and  laid 
out  in  farms. 

Six  years  after  Pocahontas  had  saved 
Smith’s  life,  she  and  John  Rolfe  were 
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married.  As  you  remember,  her  father 
was  Powhatan.  He  was  a great  chief 
and  ruled  the  Indians  of  the  whole 
region  around  the  settlement.  After 
his  daughter  had  married  a settler,  he 
kept  the  Indians  from  attacking  the 
colony  as  long  as  he  lived. 

You  may  wish  to  remember  the  year 
1619.  In  that  year  three  things  hap- 
pened that  were  to  affect  the  future  of 
the  colony.  First,  Virginia  was  given 
a new  charter,  which  gave  the  colonists 
a right  to  make  their  own  laws.  A gov- 
ernor was  sent  from  England,  but  most 
of  the  laws  were  to  be  made  by  an  as- 
sembly elected  by  the  colonists.  Never 
before  had  there  been  anything  like 
this  in  the  Americas.  In  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies  the  governors 
or  the  king  made  the  laws. 

The  bringing  of  the  first  slaves  was 
the  second  important  happening  of  the 
year  1619.  Tobacco  growing  requires 
much  work.  The  farmers  needed  help. 
They  could  not  hire  their  neighbors  be- 
cause every  settler  was  given  a farm 
and  wanted  to  work  on  his  own  land. 

The  large  farms  of  Virginia  were 
called  plantations.  The  owners,  who 
were  called  planters , needed  plantation 
workers.  It  was  still  thought  to  be 
quite  all  right  to  make  slaves  of  people 
who  were  not  Christians.  So  twenty 
slaves  were  brought  in  1619.  Others 
were  brought  later,  but  for  a long  time 
there  were  not  many.  The  date  1619 
is  important  because  it  was  a beginning. 

Up  to  this  time  far  more  men  than 
women  had  come  to  Virginia.  Most  of 
them  were  young  men  who  were  not 
married,  and  there  were  very  few  girls 
in  the  colony  whom  they  might  marry. 

In  1619  the  London  Company  found 
ninety  English  girls  who  wished  to 
come  to  the  New  World.  All  of  them 


had  proposals  of  marriage  very  soon 
after  they  landed.  The  bridegroom  was 
expected  to  pay  the  fare  of  the  girl  he 
married.  Now  there  could  be  ninety 
new  homes  in  Virginia.  This  third  im- 
portant event  of  the  year  1619  shows 
that  the  colonists  really  meant  to  stay. 

After  the  colonists  had  found  a good 
way  to  use  the  land,  many  more  people 
came.  Their  plantations  spread  out 
along  the  James  River  and  along  the 
other  rivers  near  by.  All  the  early 
plantations  were  beside  rivers.  Each 
planter  had  his  own  wharf,  where  his 
crop  could  be  loaded. 

While  the  English  colonists  were 
securing  a foothold  in  Virginia,  the 
French  were  founding  their  colony  in 
North  America.  Long  before  James- 
town was  founded,  French  fishermen 
were  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  salt  and  dry  their  fish. 
To  keep  the  Indians  friendly,  the  fisher- 
men began  to  trade  with  them.  The 
Indians  wanted  knives  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  so  the  fishermen  traded 
knives  for  furs,  especially  beaver  skins. 
Thus  the  French  fur  trade  began. 

Several  French  trading  posts  were 
built,  but  there  were  no  permanent 
setdements  until  Quebec  was  founded 
by  Champlain  in  1608,  one  year  later 
than  Jamestown,  at  the  point  where 
Cartier  had  wintered  seventy-three  years 
before.  Its  superb  position  gave  Quebec 
command  of  the  fur  trade. 

In  the  same  year,  Spaniards  from 
Mexico  founded  Santa  Fe. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans 

You  have  seen  that  great  changes 
were  going  on  in  the  world  while  the 
Americas  were  being  explored  and 
settled.  Growing  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  only  one  of  many  changes. 
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There  was  also  a change  in  people’s 
ideas  about  religion.  For  hundreds  of 
years  everyone  in  western  Europe  had 
belonged  to  one  church.  By  this  time, 
however,  various  groups  of  people  had 
founded  new  churches. 

The  idea  of  many  different  churches 
was  still  new.  People  had  to  get  used 
to  it.  They  had  to  think  about  it  for 
many  years  before  they  decided  that 
each  person  should  have  the  right  to 
belong  to  any  church  he  wished.  At  the 
time  America  was  being  settled,  most 
people  thought  that  everyone  in  a coun- 
try should  belong  to  the  same  church. 

England  was  a Protestant  country.  Its 
church  was  called  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land.  A few  people  did  not  wish  to  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  England.  They 
held  meetings  of  their  own,  but  the 
government  and  church  officials  tried 
to  force  them  back  into  the  church. 
Finally,  some  of  these  people  moved  to 
the  Netherlands.  Others  followed  them 
later.  Those  who  moved  are  usually 
called  the  Pilgrims.  A pilgrim  is  a person 
who  makes  a long  journey  for  the  sake 
of  his  religion. 

After  nine  years  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  Pilgrims  decided  to  move  to  Vir- 
ginia. Two  men  went  to  London  to 
make  arrangements.  They  got  permis- 
sion to  settle  on  land  that  belonged  to 
the  London  Company.  They  also  got 
a loan  of  money  to  buy  supplies  and 
hire  a ship  to  take  them. 

It  was  three  years  before  a ship 
really  started  for  America.  The  name 
of  the  ship  was  the  Mayflower.  There 
was  not  enough  money  for  all  the  Pil- 
grims to  go  at  this  time.  Those  left 
behind  were  to  follow  later. 

The  Pilgrims  had  permission  to  settle 
somewhere  south  of  the  Hudson  River. 
They  did  not  wish  to  be  near  the  settle- 
ments in  Virginia,  and  so  they  planned 
to  settle  farther  north  than  Jamestown. 
In  November,  1620,  they  were  near 
Cape  Cod,  which  you  can  find  on  the 
map  on  this  page.  They  had  no  per- 
mission to  settle  here.  This  area  had 
been  given  to  a company  in  Plymouth, 
England.  John  Smith  had  explored  the 
coast  and  named  it  New  England. 

The  Mayflower  started  south,  but  the 
ship  ran  into  shallow  water  and  its 
captain  was  afraid  it  would  be  wrecked. 
He  refused  to  go  on  at  this  stormy  time 
of  year.  The  Pilgrims  would  have  to 
stay  where  they  were. 

The  first  Pilgrims  went  ashore  at 
Plymouth  in  the  middle  of  December. 
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Can  you  imagine  the  scene? 

The  ship  anchors  near  the  shore 
in  the  gray,  stormy  water.  A 
small  boat  pulls  away  from 
the  ship.  The  people  in  it 
step  ashore  on  a large  rock  to 
escape  the  waves  that  break  and 
roll  far  up  the  beach.  New 
England  in  December  is  far 
too  cold  for  wading.  The 
land  is  white  with  snow.  A 
little  way  back  from  shore  rises 
the  dark  forest,  brown  and 
bare  on  this  December  day. 

Seventy-three  men  and  boys, 
twenty-nine  women  and  girls, 
are  all  alone  in  the  great  wil- 
derness. Three  thousand  miles 
of  stormy,  winter  ocean  lie  be- 
tween them  and  their  old 
home.  Their  little  ship  will  not  try  that 
long  journey  before  spring.  Their 
friends  in  England  and  the  Netherlands 
do  not  know  within  hundreds  of  miles 
where  they  have  landed.  They  cannot 
go  back,  and  no  help  can  come  to  them. 

The  Pilgrims  are  city  people.  They 
lived  for  years  in  warm,  comfortable 
houses  in  the  neat  Dutch  city  of  Ley- 
den. There  are  no  houses  here.  There 
is  nothing  but  winter  woods  and  patches 
of  brown  grass  and  the  gray  waves  beat- 
ing on  the  shore.  Whatever  shelter 
they  have,  they  must  make  for  them- 
selves. If  their  food  gives  out,  they 
must  find  more  for  themselves  or  starve. 
If  they  have  forgotten  something  they 
need,  they  must  do  without  it. 

The  Pilgrims  called  their  settlement 
Plymouth.  The  first  house  was  started 
on  Christmas  Day.  No  one  is  quite  sure 
what  the  first  houses  were  like,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  huts  made 
partly  of  earth.  The  roofs  were  of  bark 
or  grass.  The  first  winter  was  a hard 


one.  During  that  long,  cold  winter 
half  of  the  Pilgrims  fell  ill  and  died. 
In  early  spring  the  governor,  John 
Carver,  died.  William  Bradford  was 
chosen  to  take  his  place  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  colony  for  many  years. 

At  last  the  long,  cold  winter  was 
over.  One  day  in  March  an  Indian 
came  into  Plymouth  and  called  out, 
“Welcome,  Englishmen!55  The  settlers 
were  surprised  to  hear  an  Indian  speak 
English.  He  said  his  name  was  Samo- 
set.  He  had  learned  a little  English 
from  fishermen  who  stopped  along  the 
coast  to  dry  their  fish.  Later  Samoset 
came  again  with  a friend  whose  name 
was  Squanto.  He  had  been  in  England 
for  several  years  and  spoke  good  English. 

Without  Squanto’s  help  the  colony 
might  have  failed.  First  he  took  some 
of  the  settlers  to  visit  the  chief  of  his 
tribe.  The  chief  and  the  settlers  agreed 
to  be  friends.  His  tribe,  the  nearest 
one  to  Plymouth,  never  made  any 
trouble  for  the  settlers. 
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Squanto  taught  the  settlers  how  to 
farm  Indian  fashion.  The  Indians  did 
not  try  to  cultivate  a whole  field  and 
plant  their  crops  in  rows.  They  dug 
up  a circle  of  earth  and  piled  it  in 
a low  mound.  Then  they  planted  their 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  beans  in  the 
mound.  With  each  handful  of  seeds, 
they  put  a small  fish  in  the  ground  as 
fertilizer.  The  Indians  could  chop  down 
trees  with  their  stone  axes,  but  it  was 
hard,  slow  work.  When  they  wanted  to 
make  a new  field,  they  girdled  the  trees. 
That  is,  they  chopped  away  a circle  of 
bark  around  each  tree.  Then  the  tree 
died  and  sunlight  could  reach  the 
ground  through  its  branches. 

The  settlers  hunted  birds  and  deer. 
When  summer  came,  they  had  wild 
plants  and  berries  to  eat.  After  they  had 
harvested  their  crops,  the  Pilgrims 
planned  a thanksgiving  feast.  They 
invited  the  friendly  Indians  to  come 
and  share  it.  The  men  hunted  game, 
while  the  women  prepared  pies,  cakes, 
and  fruits.  The  Indians  brought  deer. 

During  the  next  few  years  more  set- 
tlers came.  Ships  brought  food,  tools, 
and  farm  animals  from  England.  No 
time  was  ever  again  as  bad  as  that  first 
winter,  but  the  troubles  of  the  colony 
were  not  over.  At  first  the  settlers 
worked  together  to  grow  food.  No  one 
had  land  of  his  own.  This  way  of  work- 
ing was  not  very  successful.  In  1623 
the  land  was  divided  and  each  settler 
had  a farm  of  his  own.  The  farms  were 
small.  One  man  could  not  care  for 
much  land  when  all  the  work  had  to  be 
done  by  hand.  Each  man  worked 
harder  and  planted  larger  areas,  how- 
ever, when  he  knew  that  his  own  family 
would  have  the  food  he  raised.  The 
settlers  had  larger  crops  and  more  to 
eat  after  the  land  was  divided. 


The  map  on  page  54  shows  a number 
of  new  settlements  made  in  1623.  Those 
far  northward  along  the  coast  were 
little  villages  of  fishermen  and  fur 
traders.  From  that  year  on  there  were 
new  settlers  almost  every  year  around 
Plymouth  and  along  the  coast. 

Eight  years  after  the  Pilgrims  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  a new  group  of  settlers 
came  to  Salem.  Like  the  Pilgrims,  they 
left  England  because  they  did  not  agree 
with  all  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  called  themselves  Puri- 
tans, and  their  beliefs  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  next  year  a new  company,  called 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  was 
chartered.  Under  its  charter  more  Pur- 
itan settlements  were  made  around 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Some  of  them  are 
shown  on  the  map  on  page  54.  Boston 
outgrew  all  other  New  England  towns. 

Through  the  forest  to  new  homes 

Other  colonies  were  started  by  people 
who  left  Massachusetts.  You  will  re- 
member that  most  people  thought  every- 
one in  a country  should  have  the  same 
religious  ideas.  The  Puritans  thought 
that  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth 
should  be  Puritan  colonies.  People  who 
had  different  religious  beliefs  should  go 
somewhere  else. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony  was  one  named 
Roger  Williams.  He  disagreed  with 
many  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Puritans. 
Most  important  of  all  to  the  Puritans, 
he  did  not  think  the  church  should  be 
part  of  the  government,  or  that  laws 
should  be  passed  about  religious  beliefs. 

Finally  Williams  was  told  that  he 
must  leave  Massachusetts.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter  and  he  could 
not  reach  any  other  settlement.  Fortu- 
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nately  he  had  made  friends  with  the 
Indians  and  learned  their  language.  He 
lived  with  a neighboring  tribe  of  In- 
dians until  spring.  Then  he  bought  land 
from  them  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett 
Bay.  Some  friends  joined  him  and  a 
settlement  was  started.  Williams  named 
this  settlement  Providence.  You  can 
find  it  on  the  map  on  page  54. 

The  year  Williams  founded  Provi- 
dence, Anne  Hutchinson  came  to  live 
in  Boston.  She  began  to  invite  groups 
of  women  to  her  home  to  talk  about 
the  sermons  that  were  preached  in  the 
churches.  The  Puritans  soon  saw  that 
many  of  her  beliefs  did  not  agree  with 
theirs.  Two  years  later  she  was  asked 
to  leave  the  colony.  She,  too,  went  to 
the  Narragansett  Bay  region.  There 
she  found  her  husband  and  friends 
waiting  for  her.  They  founded  a group 
of  settlements  which  came  to  be  called 
Rhode  Island.  Later  the  settlements 
around  Providence  joined  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  settlements  around  Narragansett 
Bay  grew  rapidly.  Many  people  came 


Thomas  Hooker  leads  his  people  to  a new 
home  in  Connecticut 


who  could  not  have  gone  to  most  of  the 
other  colonies  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  You  will  find  the  names  of 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  map  on  page  54. 

If  you  look  a little  to  the  west  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  you  will  see  a number 
of  early  settlements.  They  are  grouped 
along  the  Connecticut  River.  The  old- 
est of  these  settlements  started  as  trad- 
ing posts.  The  Indians  from  a large 
area  to  the  north  could  bring  furs  down 
the  Connecticut  River  in  their  canoes. 
It  was  not  long  before  other  settlers 
came  to  start  farms. 

Thomas  Hooker,  a minister,  led  the 
people  of  his  church  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  to  the  Connect- 
icut Valley  in  1636.  They  followed 
winding  Indian  trails  for  a hundred 
miles  through  the  forest.  Some  of  them 
went  on  horseback.  Others  walked, 
driving  their  cattle  and  hogs  before 
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them.  Pack  horses  carried  their  house- 
hold goods.  The  settlers  found  a good 
place  to  live  beside  the  river.  There 
they  started  the  town  of  Hartford. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  many 
more  settlements  were  founded  along 
the  river  and  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island.  At  first  each  town 
had  its  own  separate  government.  In 
1662  the  whole  group  was  given  a 
charter  as  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

Dutch  colonists  in  America 

Two  years  after  Jamestown  was  set- 
tled, a Dutch  ship  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  America.  The  ship  was  called  the 


Half  Moon , and  its  captain  was  Henry 
Hudson,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
hired  by  a company  of  Dutch  merchants. 
Even  at  this  late  date  he  was  looking  for 
a passage  through  America.  A little 
north  of  the  latitude  of  40°  he  found 
a large  bay,  with  a wide  stream  leading 
to  the  north.  He  followed  this  stream 
until  he  was  sure  it  was  only  a river. 
We  still  call  it  the  Hudson  River. 

Hudson  reported  that  the  region  along 
the  river  was  fine  fur  country,  with 
many  Indians  to  hunt  the  fur-bearing 
animals.  Three  years  later  a group 
of  merchants  in  the  Netherlands  sent 
two  sea  captains  to  start  the  fur  trade. 
They  built  a trading  post  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Manhattan  Island. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Dutch 
traders  explored  the  Hudson  and  built 
a trading  post  as  far  up  the  river  as 
ships  could  go.  This  was  called  Fort 
Nassau.  A little  later  a new  post  was 
built  at  a better  location.  It  was  called 
Fort  Orange.  The  map  on  this  page 
shows  the  dates  of  these  settlements. 

In  1621  a company  was  chartered  by 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  to  be  called  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  The  company  was  given  the 
right  to  trade  and  to  found  settlements 
in  America  between  40°  and  45°  north 
latitude.  The  English  protested  about 
this.  They  said  that  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America,  north  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,  was  theirs  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. The  Dutch  said  that  the  Eng. 
lish  had  not  occupied  the  land  around 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers  and  so 
they  had  lost  their  right  to  it. 

In  1622  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany sent  two  groups  of  settlers  to 
America.  One  group  went  to  the  trad- 
ing post  at  Fort  Orange.  The  other 
group  founded  Fort  Nassau  on  the 
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Delaware  River.  The  next  year  thirty 
families  came.  Some  went  to  Man- 
hattan, some  to  western  Long  Island, 
some  to  the  Delaware  River,  some  to 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  rest  to 
Fort  Orange. 

In  1626  a government  was  set  up  and 
Peter  Minuit  was  sent  to  be  governor 
of  New  Netherland.  New  Netherland 
was  the  name  given  to  all  the  Dutch 
settlements.  Governor  Minuit  bought 
Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians 
who  lived  there.  He  called  the  Man- 
hattan settlement  New  Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam  is  a city  in  the  Netherlands. 

A fort  was  built  at  New  Amsterdam. 
Around  it  were  clustered  the  first 
houses  and  offices.  Farms  were  laid 
out  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
island.  Two  windmills  were  built  to 
grind  grain.  The  centre  of  the  island 
was  used  for  pasture.  Much  of  it  was 
still  covered  with  woods. 

Within  a few  years  a number  of  set- 
tlements had  grown  up  on  Manhattan 


Island,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
and  on  Long  Island.  These  settlements 
had  few  people,  however.  The  company 
had  a hard  time  finding  settlers  willing 
to  come.  In  1629  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  offered  a large  area  of  land 
to  anyone  who  would  bring  fifty  set- 
tlers. The  owner  of  the  land  was  called 
a patroon.  Settlers  were  to  pay  rent  to 
the  patroon  and  work  for  him  part  of 
the  time.  This  arrangement  also  failed 
to  bring  many  settlers. 

Peter  Minuit  quarrelled  with  the  com- 
pany and  returned  to  the  Netherlands. 
A company  of  Swedish  merchants  wished 
to  found  a colony  in  America  and  hired 
Peter  Minuit  to  be  its  leader.  In  1638 
he  brought  a Swedish  colony  to  the  Del- 
aware River.  There  he  bought  land 
from  the  Indians  and  founded  a settle- 
ment which  he  called  Christina.  Other 
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settlements  were  made  later.  Together 
they  were  called  New  Sweden. 

From  the  first  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  the  Dutch  government 
protested  against  the  Swedish  colony. 
They  said  that  Sweden  had  no  claim  to 
the  land  at  all.  Swedes  had  not  dis- 
covered the  region  or  explored  it. 
They  could  not  say  the  land  was  un- 
occupied, for  the  Dutch  had  already 
built  trading  posts  there. 

The  Dutch  colonists  also  had  trouble 
with  the  English  colonists.  English  and 
Dutch  settlers  quarrelled  about  the  fur 
trade  and  about  boundaries,  especially 
in  Connecticut.  There  were  both  Dutch 
and  English  settlements  in  Connecticut, 
as  you  can  see  on  the  map  on  page  54. 

In  1 647  a new  governor  came  to  New 
Netherland.  His  name  was  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant.  Three  years  after  he  became 
governor  he  went  to  Hartford  to  meet 
representatives  of  the  English  colonists. 
As  a result  of  this  meeting,  a boundary 
line  was  drawn  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  colonies. 

The  next  year  the  Dutch  built  a fort, 
called  Fort  Casimir,  on  the  Delaware 
River.  Three  years  later  the  Swedes 
captured  the  fort.  Stuyvesant  then 
took  a fleet  to  the  Delaware  and  cap- 
tured the  whole  Swedish  colony.  The 
settlers  were  to  keep  their  land,  but 
they  were  to  be  ruled  by  the  Dutch. 

England  and  the  Netherlands  were 
both  becoming  great  trading  countries. 
Their  traders  quarrelled,  not  only  in 
North  America,  but  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  as  well.  Several  wars  were 
fought,  mostly  at  sea.  In  the  year  1664 
an  English  fleet  sailed  into  the  harbor 
at  New  Amsterdam  and  demanded 
that  the  Dutch  surrender.  The  fort  had 
not  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  it 
had  only  a few  guns.  Governor  Stuy- 


vesant wished  to  fire  on  the  English 
fleet,  but  the  settlers  persuaded  him  to 
give  up.  Thus  New  Netherland  became 
an  English  colony. 

King  Charles  II  of  England  granted 
this  colony  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  former  Dutch  and  Swedish 
colonies  became  part  of  the  “Duke  of 
York’s  Province,”  and  the  name  of 
New  Netherland  was  changed  to  New 
York. 

In  the  year  1673  war  broke  out  again 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 
A Dutch  fleet  came  and  captured  New 
York,  but  it  was  given  back  the  next 
year  when  the  war  ended.  For  the 
fourth  time  it  changed  hands  without  a 
shot  being  fired. 

New  neighbors  for  Virginia 

One  more  colony  was  founded  in  the 
very  early  years  of  English  settlement 
in  America.  Before  we  read  about  it, 
we  must  meet  a remarkable  family,  the 
Calverts.  Sir  George  Calvert  served  for 
many  years  as  a member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  his  special 
duty  to  inform  the  members  of  the 
wishes  of  the  king,  James  I,  and  persuade 
them  to  accept  them.  He  became  as 
unpopular  as  his  king.  In  1625,  Calvert 
declared  himself  a Roman  Catholic  and 
retired.  The  king  rewarded  him  by 
granting  him  lands  in  Newfoundland  in 
1620,  and  making  him  a baron,  Lord 
Baltimore,  in  1625. 

In  1627  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
family  moved  to  his  colony,  Avalon,  in 
Newfoundland,  to  which  he  had  sent 
settlers  in  1621.  He  found  the  winters 
“too  long  and  vigorous”  for  farming  and 
asked  the  new  king,  Charles  I,  for 
lands  farther  south.  A large  area  along 
the  northern  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
was  promised  to  him. 
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George  Calvert  died  before  he  could 
send  out  his  colony.  His  oldest  son, 
Cecil  Calvert,  then  became  Lord  Balti- 
more. He  remained  in  England  to  look 
after  the  business  of  the  settlers.  His 
brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  sailed  with 
the  colonists. 

The  Calverts,  being  Roman  Catholics, 
were  no  better  liked  in  England  at  this 
time  than  Puritans.  Part  of  the  plan 
of  the  Calverts  was  to  found  a colony  in 
which  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would  be  equally  welcome. 

The  new  colony  was  to  be  called 
Maryland.  Its  southern  boundary  was 
the  Potomac  River.  To  find  this  river, 
turn  to  the  map  on  page  51.  On  a day 
in  March,  1634,  two  ships,  the  Ark  and 
the  Dove , sailed  into  the  Potomac  River. 
They  carried  between  two  and  three 
hundred  people  who  were  well  chosen 
and  well  equipped  to  found  a settle- 
ment. These  people  knew  much  more 
about  how  to  live  in  a new  country  than 
the  settlers  at  Jamestown  and  the  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth  had  known. 


Leonard  Calvert  started  out  in  a 
small  boat  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
Indians  in  the  region  and  to  find  a 
place  for  a settlement.  On  the  shores  of 
a little  stream  flowing  into  the  Potomac 
lived  a group  of  Indians  who  were  plan- 
ning to  move  away.  Calvert  learned 
that  he  could  buy  their  whole  village. 
The  Indians  sold  the  settlers  their  land, 
their  houses,  supplies  of  food,  and 
cleared  fields.  Some  of  the  fields  were 
already  planted.  The  settlers  paid  for 
the  village  with  axes,  hatchets,  hoes, 
and  cloth.  The  Indians  also  agreed  to 
be  friends  with  the  colonists,  and  they 
kept  their  word. 

In  a short  time  the  colonists  moved 
out  of  the  Indian  village  into  a town 
of  their  own.  They  named  their  settle- 
ment Saint  Mary’s.  They  planted  food 
crops  at  first,  but  before  long  they 
began  to  grow  tobacco,  too.  Maryland 
became  another  colony  of  plantations 
like  Virginia.  As  in  Virginia,  its  plan- 
tations were  laid  out  along  the  wide 
rivers  flowing  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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If  you  followed  the  suggestions  given  on 
page  38,  you  have  started  a time  chart  and  a 
history  of  your  own  community  and  of 
the  world. 

A time  chart  for  American  history 

Now  you  have  been  reading  about  the 
first  European  colonists  in  the  Americas.  If 
you  are  dividing  your  time  chart  into  fifty- 
year  sections,  you  will  need  two  sections 
for  the  early  settlements. 

During  the  first  half-century,  1550  to 
1600,  you  will  not  find  many  dates  that  you 
wish  to  remember.  In  fact,  it  is  not  impor- 
tant that  you  remember  any  exact  date  be- 
tween 1550  and  1600.  You  need  remember 
only:  (1)  that  during  these  years  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies  were  founded;  (2) 
that  English  people  became  interested  in 
settling  America ; and  (3)  that  several 
colonies  were  started  by  Englishmen,  but 
that  they  all  failed.  You  may  make  pic- 
tures which  show  that  these  things  were 
going  on,  without  giving  exact  dates. 

During  the  half-century  from  1600  to 
1650,  many  important  things  happened. 
Some  parts  of  your  chart  will  be  more 
crowded  with  pictures  than  others. 

The  history  of  your  own  community 

It  may  be  that  you  can  find  no  events  at 
all  to  put  in  your  history.  If  so,  you  may 
like  to  study  the  natural  resources  of  your 
region,  as  they  were  before  the  first  Euro- 
peans came.  How  could  settlers  have  made 
a living?  Compare  these  conditions  with 
those  in  the  settlements  you  have  read 
about. 

The  history  of  Canada 

Study  the  time  chart  on  the  end  pages  of 
this  book.  What  happened  in  Canada  in 
the  period  covered  by  this  chapter?  What 
would  you  have  done  if  you  had  come  to 
your  home  region  knowing  no  more  about 
America  than  the  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
settlers  knew? 
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The  history  of  the  world 

Fit  these  events  of  world  history  into 
your  time  chart  for  1550-1650.  Which  of 
them  affected  the  history  of  America? 

1558 — Queen  Elizabeth  I is  crowned. 

1564 — William  Shakespeare  is  born. 

1572 — St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  Massacre. 
1581 — Netherlands  becomes  independent. 
1583 — Puritan  suppression  begins. 

1588 — Spanish  Armada  is  destroyed. 

1601 — The  East  India  Company  chartered. 
161 1 — King  James  Version  issued. 

1618 — The  Thirty  Years’ War  begins. 

1642 —  Civil  War  in  England  begins. 

1643 —  Louis  XIV  crowned  King  of  France. 

1644 —  Manchu  rule  begins  in  China. 

1649 — King  Charles  I is  executed. 

Can  you  arrange  the  following  events 
in  the  correct  order? 

1.  The  founding  of  Jamestown 

2.  The  first  Dutch  trading  posts  on  the 
Hudson 

3.  The  first  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America 

4.  Drake’s  voyage  around  the  world 

5.  The  first  settlement  in  Maryland 

6.  The  founding  of  Quebec  and  Santa  Fe 

7.  Raleigh’s  attempts  to  found  a colony 

8.  The  founding  of  St.  Augustine 

9.  The  journeys  of  De  Soto  and  Coronado 

10.  The  discovery  of  America 

Who  were  these  people? 

Can  you  match  the  people  named  in  the 
left-hand  column  with  the  colonies  they 
helped  to  found?  Be  careful.  You  will  need 
to  use  some  of  the  names  more  than  once. 


1.  Peter  Stuyvesant 

a. 

Plymouth 

2.  Thomas  Hooker 

b. 

New  Sweden 

3.  Roger  Williams 

c. 

Maryland 

4.  The  Calverts 

d. 

New  Netherland 

5.  Anne  Hutchinson 

e. 

Virginia 

6.  Peter  Minuit 

/• 

Connecticut 

7.  John  Smith 

g- 

Rhode  Island 

8.  William  Bradford 
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IN  THE  GROWING  COLONIES 


How  People  Lived  in  the  Growing  Colonies 

Changing  Times  in  the  Colonies  in  America 


Now  you  have  seen  how  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans came  to  live  in  the  New  World. 
You  saw  the  Spaniards  having  great  dif- 
ficulties at  first.  Then  it  became  fairly 
easy  to  start  new  settlements. 

English  settlements  failed  time  after 
time,  but  finally  the  one  at  Jamestown 
was  successful.  Even  there,  hardships 
were  great  at  first,  and  several  times 
the  settlers  nearly  starved.  Once  they 
were  on  their  ship,  ready  to  return  to 
England.  Just  in  time,  ships  loaded 
with  food  came  up  the  river.  At  Plym- 
outh, half  the  settlers  died  during  the 
first  winter.  Later,  the  English,  like 
the  Spaniards,  found  it  somewhat  easier 
to  start  new  settlements.  What  was  the 
reason  for  this? 


The  answer  is  that  people  were 
learning  all  the  time.  It  is  hard  for 
us  now  to  understand  how  strange  and 
puzzling  the  new  land  was  to  Euro- 
peans. They  were  used  to  a land  of  well- 
tended  farms  and  busy  cities.  In  the 
New  World  they  were  in  a land  of  great 
unbroken  forests.  The  only  people  were 
Indians  who  lived  in  tiny,  scattered 
villages  hidden  away  in  the  forests.  The 
only  farms  were  the  garden  patches  of 
these  Indians.  The  only  roads  were 
their  narrow  trails  among  the  trees. 

The  settlers  did  not  know  what  crops 
could  be  grown  successfully.  They  did 
not  know  what  parts  of  the  land  were 
healthful,  or  what  natural  resources 
were  to  be  found.  They  did  not  know 


how  far  the  land  extended  or  what  it 
was  like,  except  that  huge  trees  grew 
everywhere.  Even  after  settlements  were 
started,  the  forest  stood  like  a dark  wall 
around  their  little  towns  and  the  few 
acres  of  their  farms. 

Some  of  the  earlier  colonists  who 
gave  up  and  went  home  had  no  harder 
time  than  the  settlers  at  Jamestown  or 
Plymouth.  Perhaps  the  settlers  at  these 
two  places  were  more  determined  to 
succeed.  Whatever  the  reasons,  they 
stayed  through  all  the  hardships  until 
they  had  learned  how  to  live  in  the 
New  World.  Even  those  who  came  as 
early  as  the  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  and  of  Maryland  had 
an  easier  time  than  those  who  landed 
still  earlier  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth. 

Each  new  colony  benefited  by  what 
earlier  settlers  had  learned,  even  though 
it  had  to  work  out  certain  problems  of 
its  own.  It  also  benefited  by  having  the 


earlier  colonists  as  neighbors.  The 
later  settlers  were  not  quite  alone  in 
this  strange  New  World.  The  settlers 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  could  reach 
the  Massachusetts  settlements  if  there 
was  need.  Even  Plymouth  was  saved 
from  hunger  several  times  by  ships 
that  came  northward  from  Virginia. 

One  of  the  lessons  the  settlers  learned 
was  this:  They  must  depend  upon 
themselves  for  a great  many  things. 
They  might  get  help,  but  they  could 
not  count  on  it.  They  could  not  count 
on  food  being  sent  them  from  England, 
because  the  trip  was  too  long.  Ships 
were  too  often  wrecked,  forced  back 
by  storms,  or  captured  by  enemies  when 
England  was  at  war.  After  this  lesson 
had  been  learned,  nearly  all  settlers  be- 
came farmers.  Even  when  they  did 
other  work  as  well,  they  spent  enough 
time  farming  to  produce  their  own 
food.  Food  was  the  first  need. 
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After  they  were  sure  of  a supply  of 
food,  the  colonists  looked  for  things 
to  sell.  They  wanted  money  to  buy 
what  they  needed  and  had  no  way  of 
getting  it  except  by  selling  their  products 
in  England.  Companies  that  had  paid 
for  new  settlements  in  America  expected 
the  people  in  the  settlements  to  find 
products  to  sell.  The  companies  had 
planned  to  get  their  money  back,  with 
a profit,  by  trading  with  the  settlers. 
The  colonists  could  not  set  up  at  once 
the  industries  that  would  provide  all 
their  own  clothing  and  furniture.  Both 
the  companies  and  the  colonists,  you 
see,  wanted  products  that  could  be  sent 
from  America  to  England  for  sale. 

Jamestown  found  its  trade  product 
in  tobacco.  The  New  England  settlers 
discovered  that  beaver  skins  and  dried 
fish  were  good  products  to  sell.  They 
soon  began  to  send  lumber  also  to  Eng- 
land. Like  the  settlers  in  Virginia,  the 
people  of  New  England  learned  to  fise 
the  natural  resources  of  their  region. 

At  Jamestown,  at  Plymouth,  at  New 
Amsterdam,  and  at  Saint  Mary’s  you 
saw  how  a colony  started  with  one  little 
town.  Then  you  saw  the  settled  area 
begin  to  spread.  Perhaps  four  or  five 
families  went  to  a spot  a few  miles 
away.  There  they  started  another  set- 
tlement of  their  own.  Men  from  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  Bay  built 
trading  posts  far  to  the  north  along  the 
rocky  coast  of  Maine  and  westward  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  Dutch  settle- 
ments spread  far  up  the  Hudson.  New- 
comers in  Virginia  laid  out  plantations 
along  the  rivers  near  Jamestown. 

You  can  find  these  little  centers  of 
settlement  on  the  map  at  the  left.  Look 
for  the  symbol  that  stands  for  land 
settled  before  1650.  You  will  see  that 
all  the  settled  land  is  on  the  coast  or 
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on  large  rivers.  The  settlers  were  not 
yet  fully  at  home  in  the  New  World. 
Home  was  still  across  the  ocean  in  Eu- 
rope. Relatives  and  friends  lived  there, 
and  settlers  could  hear  from  them  only 
if  they  kept  in  touch  with  the  coast.  In 
order  to  live,  they  had  to  be  able  to 
trade  with  Europe,  too. 

Now  look  at  the  map  again.  You  see 
that  during  the  next  fifty  years  new 
settlements  were  founded  farther  north 
and  south  along  the  coast.  Many  gaps 
between  the  older  settlements  are  filled 
in.  Settlement  also  began  to  spread  in- 
land, but  most  settlers  still  clung  fairly 
close  to  the  larger  rivers.  A few  miles 
from  the  coast  the  forests  still  lay  un- 
broken— those  dark  forests  that  were 
endless,  so  far  as  the  colonists  knew. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  you  are 
going  to  see  the  settlers  make  their 


way  into  these  forests.  You  are  going 
to  see  them  moving  by  river  and  Indian 
trail  to  find  farming  land.  You  are 
going  to  see  hunters  and  fur  traders 
riding  far  beyond  the  settlements  to 
meet  Indian  hunters  and  trappers. 

Near  the  coast  you  will  see  that  the 
population  has  become  denser  and 
that  new  kinds  of  work  are  being  done. 
To  the  knowledge  and  skills  they 
brought  with  them,  the  colonists  have 
added  new  ones.  They  have  learned  to 
live  in  this  untamed  land.  No  longer 
are  the  colonists  lonely  Europeans  far 
from  home  in  a strange  and  frightening 
land.  This  new  country  has  become 
their  home.  You  will  see  how  the  ways 
of  living  changed  in  the  colonies  and 
why  they  changed.  In  short,  you  will 
see  how  the  colonists  learned  to  be  at 
home  in  America. 
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As  shown  by  the  map  on  page  66, 
there  were  two  main  regions  of  settle- 
ment by  1650.  One  region  extended 
along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  other 
was  the  land  around  Chesapeake  Bay, 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  During  the 
next  fifty  years  many  more  settlers 
came  to  these  regions,  and  the  settled 
areas  grew  much  larger. 

During  this  same  half-century,  set- 
tlement was  begun  in  two  new  regions. 
One  region  was  along  the  southern 
coast.  The  other  was  along  the  lower 
Delaware  River  and  Delaware  Bay. 

New  Jersey  becomes  a colony 

You  will  remember  that  in  1664  King 
Charles  II  granted  New  Netherland  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
name  of  the  settlement  was  changed 


to  New  York.  The  colony  extended 
from  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River  southwest  to  Delaware  Bay.  The 
Duke  of  York  gave  the  southwestern 
part  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  It  was  named  New  Jersey  in 
honor  of  Carteret  who  had  been 
governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey  in  the 
English  Channel. 

The  map  on  page  68  shows  how  much 
land  New  Jersey  included.  The  Dela- 
ware River  was  its  western  boundary. 
The  ocean  and  the  Hudson  River  served 
as  its  eastern  boundary.  Because  there 
was  no  river  to  serve  as  a northern 
boundary,  a line  had  to  be  drawn.  The 
line  began  on  the  Hudson  at  41°  north 
latitude  and  ran  northwest.  It  reached 
the  Delaware  at  41°  40'.  The  little 
symbol  ' is  read  “minutes.”  A minute 
of  latitude  is  one-sixtieth  of  a degree. 
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A map  showing  the  early  settlements  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 


By  1664  a few  settlers  had  come  to 
New  Jersey.  One  group,  made  up  of 
Dutch  people,  had  settled  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  other  group  lived 
far  to  the  southwest  on  the  Delaware. 
Some  of  these  people  were  Dutch,  but 
most  of  them  were  Swedes  and  Finns. 
The  Finns  had  come  from  Finland,  a 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  come  with 
the  Swedes  to  settle  in  New  Sweden. 

In  1674  a line  was  drawn  between 
these  two  groups  of  settlements,  as 
shown  on  the  map  above.  It  was  agreed 
that  East  Jersey  was  to  belong  to  Car- 
teret and  West  Jersey  to  Berkeley. 

In  East  Jersey  new  settlements  were 
started  near  the  old  ones.  The  settled 
area  became  part  of  the  region  of  many 
towns  around  New  York.  Settlers  came 
from  New  England.  Many  people  came 
from  Scotland  and  England.  There  were 
also  Huguenots  from  France.  Shrews- 


bury, Middletown,  Elizabeth,  Newark, 
and  Perth  Amboy  were  among  the 
early  towns. 

To  understand  the  history  of  West 
Jersey,  you  need  to  meet  a religious 
group  called  Quakers.  The  beliefs  of 
the  Quakers  were  not  like  those  of  other 
people  of  the  time.  They  did  not  always 
have  preachers  at  their  meetings.  Often 
they  came  and  sat  in  silent  worship 
until  someone  felt  like  speaking.  Any- 
one might  speak . 

The  Quakers  believed  that  all  people 
were  equal.  They  refused  to  call  officers 
of  the  government  by  their  titles,  and 
they  would  not  take  their  hats  off  as 
a sign  of  respect.  Other  people  thought 
the  Quakers  were  not  showing  respect 
for  the  government  itself.  In  a law 
court  they  would  not  say,  “l  swear  to 
tell  the  truth,”  because  that  meant 
asking  God  to  be  a witness.  But  they 
were  willing  to  say,  “I  affirm  that  this 
is  true.”  Today  laws  permit  people 
to  say  “I  affirm”  instead  of  “I  swear,” 
but  they  did  not  allow  it  in  the  1600’s. 
Quakers  refused  to  serve  in  the  army. 
They  said  the  Bible  forbids  wars. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Quakers 
led  them  to  break  many  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.  They  thought  their  be- 
liefs were  right  and  the  laws  were 
wrong.  They  could  not  get  the  laws 
changed  because  not  enough  people 
agreed  with  them.  And  they  thought  it 
was  worse  to  act  against  their  beliefs 
than  to  break  the  laws. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Quakers 
began  to  think  about  a colony  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  could  make  the  laws. 
A few  had  gone  to  West  Jersey.  In 
1674  Berkeley  sold  West  Jersey  to  two 
Quakers.  Within  a few  years  there  were 
small  Quaker  settlements  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware. 
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Soon  after  the  two  Quakers  bought 
West  Jersey,  they  disagreed  over  the 
share  each  of  them  should  have.  They 
asked  a young  Quaker  named  William 
Penn  to  settle  their  difficulties.  This 
young  man  was  to  become  very  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  country. 

William  Penn  was  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish admiral.  His  father  gave  William 
the  best  education  that  money  could 
buy.  While  William  was  in  college,  he 
became  a Quaker. 

Quakers  settle  in  Pennsylvania 

After  Penn  had  helped  to  settle  the 
difficulties  in  West  Jersey,  he  became 
part  owner  of  the  colony.  Many  more 
Quaker  settlers  came,  but  they  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  West  Jersey. 
Often  they  looked  across  the  Delaware 
to  the  fine  land  on  the  other  side. 
This  land  had  never  been  given  to  any- 
one, but  how  could  the  Quakers  get  it? 
They  were  not  popular  in  England,  so 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  king  would 
give  them  a colony. 

Before  William  came  to  America,  his 
father  died.  The  king  had  owed  Ad- 
miral Penn  a large  sum  of  money.  This 
debt  he  now  owed  to  William,  Admiral 
Penn’s  heir.  William  asked  the  king 
to  give  him  a charter  to  the  land  west 
of  the  Delaware  in  payment  of  the  debt. 
The  king  agreed.  William  wanted  to 
call  his  colony  Sylvania  because  of  its 
beautiful  forests.  The  name  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  for  forests.  The  king 
insisted  upon  calling  it  Pennsylvania  in 
honor  of  Penn’s  father. 

A little  later  the  Duke  of  York  gave 
Penn  a strip  of  land  west  of  Delaware 
Bay.  The  strip  was  called  the  Three 
Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware  and 
was  governed  as  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
Later  it  became  Delaware. 


William  Penn  arrived  in  his  new 
colony  in  October,  1682.  He  brought 
a hundred  colonists  with  him.  Penn 
and  his  colonists  did  not  dream  of  the 
great  wealth  in  natural  resources  that 
would  some  day  be  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  did  know  that  the  soil 
and  climate  were  good,  that  there  were 
fine  rivers,  and  that  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  all  the  Quakers  who  wanted 
to  come.  The  people  of  the  little 
Swedish  town  of  Upland  made  the 
Quakers  welcome.  Penn  changed  the 
name  of  the  town  to  Chester  and  made 
it  his  headquarters  for  the  winter. 

Lrom  the  first,  Penn  made  friends 
with  the  Indians.  He  visited  them  in 
their  villages  and  joined  in  their  feasts 
and  sports.  He  bought  land  from  the 
Indians  for  his  first  settlement.  Later 
other  pieces  of  land  were  bought  as 
the  colonists  needed  them. 


In  the  spring  the  colonists  began 
building  a town,  for  many  new  settlers 
had  come.  Lor  the  beginning  of  his 
settlement  Penn  chose  a spot  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  He 
hired  an  engineer  to  lay  out  a town. 
It  was  to  be  called  Philadelphia,  which 
means  “brotherly  love.”  Straight  streets 
were  to  run  east  and  west,  crossing 
others  that  ran  north  and  south,  to  form 
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Penn  showing  his  friends 
the  plan  for  Philadelphia 

squares.  In  most  colonial  towns,  people 
had  built  houses  where  they  wished, 
and  the  streets  wound  back  and  forth 
among  the  houses. 

Along  the  Delaware  is  a narrow  strip 
of  level  land.  Beyond  this,  a steep  hill 
rises,  facing  the  river.  The  people  dug 
caves  in  this  hill  for  shelters  and  lived 
there  until  they  could  build  houses. 
Then  they  built  good  houses  of  lumber 
or  brick. 

Penn  never  tried  to  keep  Pennsyl- 
vania a colony  for  Quakers  alone.  Only 
a year  after  Philadelphia  was  founded 
a group  of  Germans  arrived.  At  this 
time  there  was  no  country  of  Germany. 
There  were  many  small  countries  whose 
people  spoke  the  German  language  and 
were  called  Germans.  The  rulers  of 
some  of  these  countries  were  Roman 
Catholics,  the  rulers  of  others,  Protes- 
tants. Many  wars  were  fought  over  re- 
ligious questions,  and  many  Germans 
who  did  not  agree  with  their  rulers  were 
driven  from  their  homes.  Penn  invited 
these  people  to  come  to  his  colony. 


Those  who  came  first  founded  a settle- 
ment of  their  own  a little  north  of 
Philadelphia  and  called  it  Germantown. 
Thousands  more  came  during  the  next 
few  years.  Most  of  them  took  up  farm- 
ing near  Philadelphia. 

Two  centres  in  the  Carolinas 

The  map  on  page  66  shows  that  in 
1650  there  were  still  no  English  settle- 
ments south  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
region.  Between  the  plantations  along 
the  James  River  and  Spanish  Florida 
the  wilderness  was  still  unbroken. 

In  1653  a group  of  100  Virginia 
colonists  asked  for  land  to  the  south. 
They  wished  to  go  beyond  the  settled 
region  to  the  land  along  the  Roanoke 
River.  Roanoke  Island,  on  which 
Raleigh  tried  to  found  his  settlements, 
was  near  the  mouth  of  this  river.  You 
need  not  remember  the  date  1653  unless 
you  wish  to  do  so.  Remember  that  it 
was  while  New  Netherland  was  still 
Dutch  and  long  before  Penn  founded 
his  Quaker  colony  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Virginia  Assembly  gave  the  set- 
tlers land  north  of  the  Roanoke,  near 
Albemarle  Sound.  Others  soon  followed 
the  first  group.  At  first  these  settlers 
began  to  grow  tobacco,  as  they  had  in 
Virginia,  but  they  soon  found  that  they 
could  not  export  much  tobacco.  Ships 
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could  not  sail  up  their  rivers  as  they 
did  up  the  deep,  wide  rivers  farther 
north.  Instead  of  laying  out  tobacco 
plantations  along  the  rivers,  the  settlers 
scattered  through  the  forests.  There, 
on  small  farms,  they  grew  food  crops 
and  raised  farm  animals. 

Ten  years  later  the  king  of  England 
gave  eight  of  his  friends  a charter  to 
found  a colony  in  America.  Their 
colony  was  to  be  called  Carolina.  The 
land  was  to  begin  at  36°  30'  north  lat- 
itude and  extend  southward  to  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  Florida.  The 
northern  boundary  cut  off  the  earlier 
settlements  from  Virginia. 

In  the  spring  of  1670  the  first  settlers 
sent  from  England  by  the  owners 
reached  the  Carolina  coast.  They  had 
come  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
a few  other  settlers  had  joined  them. 

The  Early  Colonists  Learn  How  to 

It  is  time  now  to  stop  for  a look  at 
the  colonists  living  in  the  New  World. 
What  did  they  learn  about  America 
during  the  first  hundred  years  of  settle- 
ment? What  natural  resources  had 
they  found,  and  how  did  they  use  them? 
How  were  they  getting  along?  How 
were  the  colonies  governed? 

The  English  colonies  in  America 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 
These  were  the  southern  colonies,  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  the  middle 
colonies.  The  sections  differed  in  cli- 
mate, surface,  and  natural  resources. 
Each  section  had  its  own  problems  and 
worked  out  its  own  ways  of  living. 

How  the  colonies  were  governed 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered  just  what 
a colony  is.  A colony  is  very  much  like 
a country,  but  it  is  not  entirely  free  to 


On  the  shores  of  a small  river  the  colo- 
nists chose  a place  for  a settlement, 
which  they  called  Charles  Town. 

Nine  years  later  the  settlers  moved 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There 
they  founded  a new  Charles  Town.  This 
was  in  1679,  three  years  before  Penn 
arrived  in  Pennsylvania.  You  can  find 
Charles  Town  on  the  map  on  page  66. 

Now  there  were  two  centres  of  set- 
tlement in  Carolina.  One  was  just  south 
of  Virginia  and  one  was  far  away  around 
Charles  Town.  Between  them  lay  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  of  forest. 
They  were  farther  apart  than  New  York 
and  Jamestown.  Such  a colony  could 
not  be  governed  easily.  After  a time, 
therefore,  it  was  divided.  The  northern 
settlements  were  called  North  Carolina, 
and  those  around  Charles  Town  were 
called  South  Carolina. 

Live  in  America 

govern  itself.  You  have  seen  how  the 
colonies  were  founded.  Sometimes  the 
king  gave  a charter  to  a man,  or  to  a 
group  of  men,  or  to  a company.  In 
most  cases  the  people  to  whom  the  king 
gave  the  land  were  called  proprietors. 
The  proprietors  found  people  who  were 
willing  to  go  as  settlers. 

The  plan  of  giving  land  to  companies 
or  proprietors  did  not  work  out  success- 
fully. The  London  Company,  the  Plym- 
outh Company,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
prietors lost  large  sums  of  money  on 
their  colonies.  Only  Penn  and  his  fam- 
ily in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Calverts  in 
Maryland  were  fairly  successful.  In 
time,  the  English  government  took  over 
all  the  other  colonies.  Then  they  were 
called  royal  colonies  or  crown  colonies. 

Each  colony  had  its  own  governor 
and  its  own  assembly.  If  the  colony 
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was  owned  by  a proprietor,  he  ap- 
pointed the  governor.  In  a crown 
colony,  the  governor  was  appointed  by 
the  king.  Several  times  the  English 
government  tried  to  put  more  than  one 
colony  under  the  same  governor,  but 
the  people  were  not  satisfied.  These 
attempts  did  not  last  long.  Thus  the 
colonies  were  not  united  except  that 
they  were  neighbors  in  America  and 
were  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  members  of  the  assembly  in  each 
colony  were  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  colony.  The  assembly  made  the 
laws,  but  the  laws  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  governor. 

Colonial  governments  were  patterned 
on  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1 707  Scotland  was  united  with  England 
and  Wales  to  form  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  governed  by  the 
sovereign  and  Parliament.  Parliament 
consisted  of  two  Houses.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  elected 
by  the  voters  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland.  The  bishops  and  the  heredi- 
tary peers  made  up  the  House  of  Lords. 
To  become  law,  an  act  had  to  be  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  ap- 
proved by  the  sovereign. 

The  British  Empire  in  1707  consisted 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  colonies, 
trading  posts  in  India,  and  many  islands; 

On  southern  farms  and  plantations 

As  you  know,  the  first  settlement  in 
the  southern  colonies  was  at  Jamestown, 
in  Virginia.  The  people  began  to  grow 
tobacco,  and  plantations  spread  along 
the  rivers.  As  more  people  settled  in 
Virginia,  many  farms  were  laid  out  on 
the  land  between  the  rivers.  Usually 
these  were  smaller  farms.  The  farmers 
brought  their  tobacco  to  the  nearest 
plantation  wharf.  The  owner  of  the 


large  plantation  became  a store  keeper, 
too.  When  he  sent  for  goods  from 
England,  he  ordered  more  than  he 
would  need  for  his  own  plantation. 
Then  his  neighbors  came  to  him  to 
buy  tools,  farm  implements,  cloth,  and 
other  articles.  They  paid  for  them  with 
the  tobacco  they  brought. 

The  great  problem  of  the  Virginia 
plantations  was  how  to  get  people  to  do 
the  work.  Raising  tobacco  takes  many 
workers.  The  ground  must  be  prepared 
and  planted.  Then  the  soil  must  be 
hoed  many  times  to  keep  it  soft  and  to 
kill  the  weeds.  When  it  is  time  to 
harvest  the  crop,  the  leaves  must  be 
picked  and  cured.  Curing  tobacco 
means  hanging  the  leaves  where  they 
will  get  soft,  brown,  and  partly  dry. 

Even  on  a fairly  small  farm,  one 
family  could  not  do  all  this  work. 
The  planter  could  not  hire  workers,  for 
every  settler  had  his  own  farm.  You 
read  that  twenty  Negro  slaves  were 
brought  to  Virginia  in  1619.  For  the 
next  sixty  years  there  were  only  a few 
slaves  in  Virginia. 

For  a long  time  the  colonies  had 
more  white  servants  than  slaves.  Many 
poor  people  in  Europe  wanted  to  come 
to  America  but  did  not  have  enough 
money.  Ship  captains  would  bring  such 
people.  When  they  reached  America, 
their  fare  would  be  paid  by  the  planters 
who  needed  workers 

A person  whose  way  had  been  paid 
signed  a paper  called  an  indenture.  He 
agreed  that  he  would  work  for  the 
planter,  usually  for  five  years,  to  pay 
back  the  fare.  Because  the  paper  he 
signed  was  an  indenture,  he  was  called 
an  indentured  servant.  The  planter 
promised  that  the  servant  should  have 
food  and  clothing.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  he  was  to  have  new 
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clothes,  a little  money,  and  often  a 
small  farm.  Many  people  who  came  to 
the  New  World  as  indentured  servants 
became  prosperous  colonists  later.  In 
early  Virginia  there  were  many  more 
indentured  servants  than  slaves. 

The  planted  fields  of  early  Virginia 
were  carefully  cultivated,  but  they  were 
surrounded  by  ragged  bushes  and  fields 
covered  with  many  young  trees.  These 
were  the  worn-out  tobacco  fields.  To- 
bacco is  very  hard  on  the  soil,  and  the 
colonial  planters  did  nothing  to  keep 
the  land  fertile.  After  a few  years  they 
said  a field  was  worn  out.  It  would  no 
longer  produce  good  crops. 

The  servants  were  kept  busy  clearing 
the  land  for  new  fields  whenever  they 
did  not  have  to  work  on  the  crops.  The 
new  fields  were  used  until  they,  too, 
had  been  worn  out. 


It  seemed  to  the  planters  that  there 
would  always  be  plenty  of  land  in  this 
great  new  country.  They  could  always 
clear  new  fields  and  leave  the  old  fields 
to  grow  up  in  brush  and  trees.  Even  if 
they  had  understood  how  wastefully 
they  were  using  the  land,  they  could 
not  have  done  much  about  it.  In  those 
days  no  one  knew  much  about  how  to 
keep  land  fertile. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  scattered 
the  population  was.  Today  the  largest 
city,  New  York,  has  twenty  times  as 
many  people  as  there  were  in  all  the 
colonies  in  1700.  On  the  map  on  page 
51  you  saw  how  the  rivers  divide  the 
land  into  long  peninsulas.  Every  few 
miles  along  the  rivers  there  was  a plan- 
tation house.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
were  long  stretches  of  swampy  land 
where  no  one  wanted  to  live.  Back  of 
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the  river  plantations  were  a few  small 
farms  cut  out  of  the  forests. 

Along  the  centre  of  nearly  every 
peninsula  lay  land  that  was  not  in  use. 
The  great  forest  trees  stood  untouched. 
Bears,  deer,  wildcats,  and  other  animals 
made  their  home  in  the  forests.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  wandered  in  these 
forests,  too.  The  plantations  had  no 
fenced  pasture  land.  Farm  animals 
were  turned  loose  to  find  food  for 
themselves.  Cattle  and  sheep  ate  grass 
that  grew  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
forests.  Pigs  ate  nuts,  fruit,  roots,  and 
the  leaves  of  plants. 

Virginia  colonists  did  little  manu- 
facturing. A few  articles  for  home  use 
were  made  on  the  farms  and  plantations. 
For  example,  when  a brick  house  was  to 
be  built,  the  bricks  were  usually  made 
near  by.  Tools  were  made  on  some  of 
the  plantations.  Sometimes  flax  and 
wool  fibres  were  spun  on  spinning 
wheels  and  were  then  woven  into  cloth. 
More  of  this  kind  of  work  was  done 
later,  however. 


On  page  61  you  read  how  colonists 
came  to  Maryland  in  1634.  They  had 
no  serious  trouble  in  making  a living. 
They  had  the  example  of  Virginia  to 
follow,  and  so  they  did  not  make  some 
of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Virginia 
colonists  at  first. 

Tobacco  became  the  leading  crop. 
Plantations  were  laid  out  along  the  in- 
lets of  Chesapeake  Bay.  As  in  Virginia, 


slaves  and  white  servants  worked  on  the 
plantations.  There  were  also  small 
farms,  on  which  the  farmer’s  family  did 
all  the  work.  Towns  were  scarce,  just 
as  they  were  in  Virginia.  For  a long 
time  there  were  only  Saint  Mary’s  and 
Providence,  which  you  can  find  on  the 
map  on  page  51.  Later  the  name  of 
Providence  was  changed  to  Annapolis, 
and  it  became  the  capital. 

Other  towns  were  founded  later. 
Baltimore,  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
bay,  became  an  important  city  of  later 
colonial  times.  It  was  not  founded 
until  1729,  however. 

On  page  70  you  read  how  people  from 
Virginia  settled  the  region  near  Albe- 
marle Sound  which  later  became  part 
of  North  Carolina.  You  can  see  from 
the  map  on  page  75  that  this  region 
differs  in  one  way  from  Virginia.  Its 
rivers  do  not  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
This  may  not  seem  a very  big  difference, 
but  it  was  important  to  the  settlers. 

The  rivers  that  flow  into  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Pamlico  Sound  cannot  be 
used  by  ships.  Therefore  the  settlers  of 
North  Carolina  could  not  send  their 
products  directly  by  ship  from  their 
own  river  banks.  As  a result,  they  could 
not  do  the  same  kind  of  farming  or  live 
in  the  same  way  as  did  the  people  of 
the  Virginia  settlements. 

Although  the  settlers  grew  a little 
tobacco,  they  did  not  depend  upon  it 
for  a living.  They  raised  crops  and 
animals  for  their  own  food.  When  they 
had  more  than  they  needed,  they  sold 
what  they  did  not  need.  They  also  sold 
naval  stores.  These  are  tar,  pitch, 
resin,  and  turpentine,  taken  from  pine 
trees.  They  are  called  naval  stores  be- 
cause they  are  used  on  ships.  Some 
products  were  sent  over  land  or  in 
boats  to  Virginia.  Small  ships  from 
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New  England  also  came  to  get  the 
products.  The  trade  of  the  region  was 
always  small,  however. 

Settlers  came  a little  later  to  the 
region  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  Their  products  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  region  near  Albe- 
marle Sound.  They  had  a better  chance 
to  export  them,  however,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River  forms  a good 
harbor.  Wilmington  was  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  in  1730. 

In  time  North  Carolina  had  large 
plantations  with  slaves  to  do  the  work. 
Most  of  its  people  lived  on  small  farms, 
however.  They  continued  to  grow  a 
variety  of  products.  No  one  product 
became  especially  important,  as  tobacco 
was  in  Virginia. 

The  story  of  South  Carolina  is  very 
different.  On  page  71  you  read  how 
the  settlement  at  Charles  Town  was 
started.  As  in  so  many  colonies,  the 
plans  of  the  founders  did  not  work  out 
quite  as  they  expected.  The  proprietors 
must  have  expected  a warmer  climate 
than  South  Carolina  really  has. 

The  proprietors  thought  the  colonists 
would  be  able  to  grow  oranges,  olives, 
sugar  cane,  and  other  crops  raised  in 
the  West  Indies.  For  a time  some  of 
these  products  were  grown  successfully. 
Then  an  especially  cold  winter  killed 
most  of  the  trees.  Sugar  cane  could  not 
be  raised  because  the  growing  season 
was  not  long  enough. 

The  map  on  this  page  shows  you  that 
there  was  much  low,  swampy  land  along 
the  rivers  and  the  near-by  coast.  There 
could  be  no  tobacco  plantations  laid 
out  along  the  rivers  and  the  coast,  as  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Few  crops  will 
grow  on  low,  swampy  land,  and  so  the 
settlers  lived  a little  way  back  from  the 
shores.  They  grew  crops  for  food,  but 
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at  first  they  had  no  important  farm 
product  to  sell. 

The  colony  had  a good  harbor  at 
Charles  Town.  As  you  see  from  the 
map  above,  the  name  was  later  changed 
to  Charleston.  The  first  important  trade 
of  Charleston  was  not  in  farm  products 
at  all.  During  the  early  days  the  prin- 
cipal export  was  deerskins.  Traders 
with  long  lines  of  pack  horses  followed 
the  Indian  trails  far  inland  from  the 
ocean.  They  travelled  over  the  land 
De  Soto  had  once  explored,  and  they 
found  wealth  where  De  Soto  had  seen 
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nothing  of  value.  In  De  Soto’s  time 
people  had  not  yet  learned  that  skins 
of  deer,  beavers,  and  other  wild  animals 
might  be  worth  more  than  gold. 

The  planters  of  South  Carolina  finally 
found  a farm  crop  that  exactly  suited 
them.  This  crop  was  rice.  There  is  a 
story  about  how  the  growing  of  rice 
began  here.  A ship  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  near  Charleston.  The  people 
of  Charleston  helped  the  captain  and 
crew.  Before  he  left,  the  captain  gave 
his  new  friends  a bag  of  rice  for  seed. 
Rice  had  been  tried  before  in  both 


Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  but  it 
had  not  been  a successful  crop.  The 
captain’s  rice  proved  to  be  a better 
variety  for  this  region. 

The  first  of  this  rice  was  grown  in 
1696.  Within  a few  years  it  became 
the  leading  crop  of  the  colony.  The 
swamps  along  the  rivers  had  been  waste 
land  before.  Now  they  were  considered 
the  best  farm  land.  As  you  probably 
know,  rice  plants  must  be  flooded  dur- 
ing the  earlier  weeks  of  their  growth, 
and  the  swampy  lowlands  could  very 
easily  be  flooded. 

Most  of  the  rice  planters  of  South 
Carolina  did  not  live  the  year  round 
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on  their  plantations,  as  the  tobacco 
planters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  did. 
Summers  are  hotter  and  longer  in  South 
Carolina.  Charleston,  with  its  ocean 
breezes,  was  a much  pleasanter  place 
in  summer  than  the  rice  plantations. 
Most  planters  had  homes  in  Charleston 
and  spent  part  of  the  year  there. 

Charleston  became  a pleasant  little 
city  of  fine  homes,  shady  streets,  and 
many  flowers.  Down  by  the  wharves 
were  busy  scenes  of  loading  and  un- 
loading. Fine  furniture,  boxes  of  dishes, 
bales  of  cloth,  casks  of  wine  were  taken 
off  the  boats.  Then  bundles  of  deer- 
skins and  barrels  of  rice  were  stowed 
away  on  board.  Lumber  and  naval 
stores  were  often  loaded,  too. 

Thus  life  went  on  in  South  Carolina 
for  about  fifty  years  after  the  planters 
began  growing  rice.  Then  another 
new  crop  was  found.  This  was  indigo, 
a plant  from  which  a blue  dye  is  made. 
Within  a few  years  indigo  was  the 
second  most  important  crop  of  the 


colony.  It  was  raised  on  the  higher 
land  a little  way  back  from  the  rivers, 
where  rice  would  not  grow. 

The  map  on  page  66  shows  that  in 
1700  there  were  still  few  settlers  in 
South  Carolina  except  in  the  region 
around  Charleston.  Later  there  were 
settlers  along  other  river  valleys,  as 
far  south  as  Port  Royal,  but  none  south 
of  Port  Royal.  Spain  still  claimed  that 
this  was  part  of  Florida. 

Now  our  story  takes  us  to  England, 
to  a young  man  named  James  Ogle- 
thorpe. He  thought  that  good  use  could 
be  made  of  this  unsettled  land  next  to 
Spanish  Florida.  Oglethorpe  had  be- 
come interested  in  helping  people  who 
were  in  prison  in  England.  At  this  time 
people  were  put  in  prison  if  they  owed 
debts  which  they  did  not  pay  when  the 
money  was  due.  Oglethorpe  knew  that 
many  of  these  people  were  in  debt  be- 
cause of  accident  or  misfortune.  They 
were  honest  people  who  would  have 
paid  their  debts  if  they  could. 
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Oglethorpe  found  a number  of 
wealthy  men  who  were  also  interested 
in  helping  and  would  give  large  sums 
of  money  to  start  a colony.  They  asked 
the  government  for  the  unsettled  land 
in  southern  South  Carolina.  They 
were  given  the  land.  Parliament  voted 
money  to  help  start  the  colony,  called 
Georgia  in  honor  of  King  George  II. 

Oglethorpe  visited  a great  many 
people  who  wished  to  go  to  the  new 
colony.  He  chose  the  ones  he  thought 
would  make  the  best  colonists.  Some 
of  them  were  in  prison  for  debts.  Their 
debts  were  paid  from  the  money  that 
had  been  collected.  Others  were  poor 
people  who  wished  to  go  to  America 
but  could  not  afford  to  pay  their  own 
way.  A great  many  others  could  afford 
to  pay  their  way  and  buy  land.  They 
wished  to  go  to  Georgia  because  they 
liked  the  plans  for  the  new  colony. 

In  1733  Oglethorpe  landed  in 
America  with  the  first  shipload  of  set- 
tlers. A few  miles  up  the  Savannah 
River  they  founded  the  town  of  Savan- 
nah. Within  a few  years  several  thou- 
sand people  had  come  to  Georgia,  and 
new  settlements  were  started.  Frederica 
was  founded  by  settlers  brought  from 
England  by  Oglethorpe  in  1736.  Eben- 
ezer  was  a settlement  of  Germans.  New 
Inverness  was  started  by  settlers  from 
Scotland.  Far  up  the  Savannah  River, 
Augusta  had  its  beginning  as  a fur- 
trading post. 

Georgia  was  the  last  new  colony  to 
be  founded.  The  settlers  did  not  have 
to  find  out  everything  for  themselves, 
as  the  early  colonists  had  done.  From 
the  first  they  had  various  ways  of  making 
a living.  They  traded  with  the  Indians 
for  skins,  as  the  people  of  Carolina  did. 
They  sold  lumber  and  naval  stores  from 
the  forests.  On  the  lowlands  along  the 


rivers  they  grew  rice.  After  indigo  was 
grown  in  South  Carolina,  they,  too, 
began  to  raise  it.  They  also  grew  to- 
bacco and  many  food  crops.  Soon  they 
were  exporting  large  quantities  of  corn 
and  meat,  as  well  as  rice  and  indigo. 

Life  in  the  New  England  colonies 

For  a long  time  most  of  the  people 
of  New  England  were  farmers.  Even 
when  they  did  other  work,  they  farmed 
enough  land  to  supply  most  of  their 
own  food.  There  was  no  great  farm 
crop,  however,  such  as  rice  or  tobacco 
in  the  southern  colonies. 

New  England  as  a whole  has  never 
been  an  especially  good  place  to  farm. 
It  has  cold  winters  and  a short  grow- 
ing season,  compared  with  regions 
farther  south.  The  soil  is  thin  and 
not  very  fertile.  Fields  are  full  of 
stones,  and  much  of  the  land  is  hilly. 
Only  two  regions  in  New  England  be- 
came known  for  their  good  farming  land. 
These  two  regions  were  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  the  lowlands  around  Narra- 
gansett  Bay. 

Most  New  England  farms  were  small. 
A family  could  not  care  for  much  land 
when  there  was  so  much  hard  work  to 
be  done.  There  was  no  real  reason  why 
New  England  farmers  should  have 
wanted  larger  farms  or  greater  crops. 
They  could  raise  enough  food  for  them- 
selves, and  that  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. New  England  had  other  natural 
resources  that  were  better  than  the  soil. 
There  were  other  kinds  of  work  that 
paid  far  better  than  farming. 

You  have  caught  glimpses  already  of 
fur  trading  and  fishing  in  the  early 
days  of  New  England.  From  the  be- 
ginning the  settlers  counted  on  fish, 
clams,  and  lobsters  as  part  of  their 
food  supply.  They  also  traded  with 
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the  Indians  for  beaver  skins,  which 
they  sent  to  England. 

New  England  settlers  expected  to 
send  forest  products  to  England,  as 
the  southern  colonists  did.  New  Eng- 
land pines  made  excellent  lumber,  and 
many  ships  loaded  with  lumber  sailed 
from  New  England  ports.  For  ship 
masts,  no  trees  in  the  world  could 
equal  the  white  pines  of  New  England. 
The  very  finest  of  these  pines  went  to 
England  to  become  masts  for  the  ships 
of  the  English  navy. 

From  the  beginning  the  New  England 
settlers  needed  boats.  They  needed 
small  boats  for  fishing  and  for  trading 
along  the  coast,  and  larger  ships  to 
cross  the  ocean.  They  had  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  building  them.  It 
was  natural  that  they  should  start 
building  their  own  ships.  The  first 
real  ship  was  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay , 
built  at  Medford,  just  north  of  Boston, 


in  1631.  It  started  off  at  once  on  a 
trading  trip  to  New  Amsterdam. 

Fishing,  trading,  and  shipbuilding 
went  together  in  New  England.  They 
grew  up  because  New  England  people 
were  trying  to  make  a living  by  using 
their  natural  resources. 

Great  shipyards  were  not  needed  for 
building  the  small  wooden  ships  of 
those  days.  Ships  could  be  built  on 
the  shore  of  any  little  bay  or  inlet  or 
river  mouth.  Often  a number  of  men 
would  work  together  to  build  a ship. 
They  started  by  chopping  down  trees 
and  cutting  them  into  planks  and  boards 
of  the  right  shape.  Then  they  built 
their  ship  on  the  shore  of  a little  harbor. 
From  the  pine  trees  they  got  naval 
stores — tar  and  pitch  to  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  planks,  so  that  the  ship 
would  not  leak.  Probably  one  of  the 
men  was  a carpenter  who  knew  how 
a ship  should  be  built.  Another  was  a 
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skilled  sailmaker.  Probably  a third  was 
a blacksmith  who  could  make  the 
anchor  and  other  metal  fittings  for 
the  ship.  Even  nails  were  hammered 
from  hot  iron  by  blacksmiths.  Another 
man  might  be  a cooper  who  made  the 
barrels  needed  on  the  ship. 

In  building  a ship,  each  man  used 
his  special  skill  and  paid  his  share  of 
the  cost.  When  the  ship  was  finished, 
it  belonged  to  all  of  them.  Perhaps 
they  all  got  in  and  sailed  away  on  a 
fishing  or  trading  trip.  When  the  trip 
was  over,  they  shared  the  money  they 
had  made.  Probably  all  of  them  were 
farmers  part  of  the  year. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  the  only  way 
ships  were  made.  There  were  regular 
shipyards  where  ships  were  built  and 
sold.  Many  were  sent  to  England  and 
sold  there.  Sometimes  a merchant  hired 
men  to  build  a ship  and  then  hired  a 
crew  to  sail  it. 

From  the  first  the  New  England  set- 
tlers made  many  things  for  themselves. 
The  furs,  fish,  and  lumber  they  sent  to 
England  in  the  early  days  were  not 
enough  to  pay  for  everything  they 
needed.  They  must  either  make  things 
for  themselves  or  do  without.  As  a 
result,  almost  every  man  and  boy  in 
New  England  became  a whittler.  With 
sharp  knives  they  whittled  out  wooden 
dishes  and  spoons  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles  that  are  now  made  in  factories. 
Furniture,  tools,  and  farm  implements 
were  also  made  at  home. 


The  first  factories  in  New  England 
were  sawmills.  A sawmill  run  by  water 
power  was  built  in  southern  Maine  in 
1631.  Within  a few  years  there  were 
many  sawmills  along  the  streams  of 
Maine.  These  sawmills  were  simple.  A 
wooden  wheel  was  turned  by  the  water. 
The  turning  wheel  moved  a long  saw 
blade  up  and  down. 

A little  later  nearly  every  town  had 
a small  sawmill  and  also  a gristmill,  for 
New  England  has  many  swift  streams 
to  furnish  power.  Farmers  brought 
their  corn  and  other  grain  to  the  grist- 
mill to  be  ground  into  meal  and  flour. 
The  grinding  was  done  between  two 
large  circular  pieces  of  stone,  called 
millstones.  The  upper  stone  was  turned 
round  and  round  by  the  water  wheel. 

Shipbuilding  led  to  many  industries. 
Flax  was  grown,  and  the  fibres  were 
woven  into  heavy  canvas  for  sails. 
Ropes  were  made  from  hemp  and  flax 
fibres.  Coopers  made  barrels  and  casks. 
Blacksmiths  made  anchors,  nails,  and 
chains.  New  England  pines  were  not 
as  good  as  southern  pines  for  making 
naval  stores.  Enough  were  produced, 
however,  for  New  England  ships. 

At  first  iron  was  imported  from 
England  in  bars.  Later,  small  deposits 
were  mined  in  New  England.  Furnaces 
were  set  up  and  charcoal  was  prepared 
as  fuel  for  smelting  the  iron.  Iron 
furnaces  were  set  up  at  a number  of 
places  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  believed  that 
the  first  steel  made  in  the  colonies  was 
manufactured  in  Connecticut. 

To  people  of  the  other  colonies  New 
Englanders  were  best  known  as  traders. 
They  did  not  always  carry  New  Eng- 
land goods.  Their  smaller  ships  sailed 
into  the  shallow  inlets  of  the  Carolina 
coast.  They  brought  meat  and  other 


food  supplies  and  took  the  southern 
crops  to  the  northern  colonies  or  to 
England.  Larger  ships  sailed  to  Africa 
and  brought  back  slaves  for  the  south- 
ern planters. 

New  England  ships  carried  on  a 
heavy  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
Britain  now  held  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
and  several  smaller  islands.  The  cli- 
mate in  these  islands  is  tropical.  The 
colonists  there  grew  sugar  cane,  spices, 
tropical  fruits,  and  indigo  and  other 
plants  that  produced  dyes.  Sugar  cane 
was  most  important.  The  English  colo- 
nists grew  their  crops  on  large  planta- 
tions. The  plantation  workers  were 
Negro  slaves.  Almost  nothing  was 
grown  except  the  crops  for  export,  and 
nearly  all  the  food  was  imported. 

The  principal  exports  from  New  Eng- 
land to  the  West  Indies  were  lumber 
ancL  fish.  In  return  the  ships  brought 
back  sugar,  molasses,  and  spices.  Not 
all  of  these  products  were  used  in  New 
England.  Many  were  shipped  away 
again  to  England  or  to  the  other  colonies. 

Living  in  the  middle  colonies 

In  the  early  colonial  days,  most  of 
the  people  in  New  England  and  in  the 
southern  colonies  were  English.  In  the 
middle  colonies,  the  first  people  were 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Netherland, 
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which  became  New  York.  Next  came 
the  Swedes  and  Finns  in  Delaware. 
Many  French  Huguenots  came  to  New 
Jersey.  Many  Germans  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania later.  Many  Welsh  people 
came,  too.  They  came  from  Wales, 
which  is  west  of  England.  Wales  is 
a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
A few  years  later  Scottish-Irish  settlers 
began  moving  to  Pennsylvania.  They 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  but 
their  ancestors  had  moved  to  Ireland 
from  Scotland. 

Most  of  these  people  who  were  not 
English  settled  their  own  communities. 
The  Scottish-Irish  spoke  the  English 
language,  but  all  the  others  had  lan- 
guages of  their  own.  All  of  them  had 
their  own  ways  of  living  and  working. 

Nations  of  people,  alike  in  descent, 
language,  or  history,  usually  occupy 
their  own  lands,  and  have  their  own 
governments.  Such  groups  are  called 
nationalities.  Different  peoples  have  dif- 
ferent ways  of  working,  often  their  own 
styles  in  clothing  and  houses,  their  own 
ideas  about  how  people  should  behave, 
and  even  their  own  ways  of  thinking 
about  the  world. 
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Most  of  the  early  German  settlers  in 
Pennsylvania  had  come  for  religious 
freedom.  They  were  very  serious,  hard- 
working people.  The  land  around  Phil- 
adelphia was  fine  farming  country,  with 
a climate  that  was  just  right  for  a great 
many  crops.  The  settlers  were  proud 
of  their  farms  and  took  good  care  of 
them.  In  Pennsylvania  they  became 
prosperous  and  successful.  Soon  these 
Pennsylvania  Germans  had  the  finest 
farms  in  all  the  colonies. 

The  middle  colonies  became  known  as 
a food-producing  region.  There  was  no 
one  outstanding  crop.  Sometimes  visi- 
tors from  New  England  were  shocked  at 
the  great  variety  of  fine  food  eaten 
here  at  one  meal.  In  addition  to  having 
all  they  needed  for  themselves,  the 
colonists  exported  large  quantities  of 
food  products.  They  were  sent  to  the 
other  colonies,  to  England,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  West  Indies. 

The  middle  colonies  grew  great  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  also  rye,  oats,  and 
barley.  They  exported  grain,  flour, 
and  bread.  They  sent  out  so  much  of 


these  products  that  the  people  in  other 
sections  often  called  the  middle  colonies 
the  “bread  colonies.” 

The  people  of  the  middle  colonies 
also  grew  many  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  potatoes.  They  were  the  only 
ones  in  earlier  colonial  times  to  grow 
many  potatoes.  These  were  an  Indian 
vegetable,  but  the  Indians  of  North 
America  did  not  grow  them.  The  Span- 
iards found  them  growing  in  the  Andes 
Mountains  in  South  America.  From 
there  they  were  taken  to  other  parts  of 
the  Spanish  empire.  Raleigh  took  them 
to  his  estates  in  Ireland,  probably  from 
the  West  Indies.  Then  the  colonists 
brought  them  back  to  America. 

Like  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies,  the  middle  colonies  had  fine 
forests.  Naval  stores,  potash,  and  lum- 
ber were  exported.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  became  shipbuilding  centres. 

Like  New  England,  too,  the  middle 
colonies  soon  had  many  gristmills. 
Some  of  these  near  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  were  quite  large.  They  had 
rows  of  millstones,  all  run  by  one 
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water  wheel.  These  mills  made  flour 
for  export.  Throughout  this  section 
there  were  many  small  mills.  A great 
many  barrels  were  made  near  the  two 
seaports.  They  were  needed  for  pack- 
ing the  food  products  for  export. 

Iron  working  started  in  the  middle 
colonies  as  it  did  in  New  England. 
Small  deposits  of  ore  were  found  in  a 
number  of  places.  Small  furnaces  were 
set  up  and  charcoal  was  used  to  smelt 
the  ore.  In  later  colonial  times,  Penn- 
sylvania produced  more  iron  than  any 
other  colony. 


The  pottery  industry  in  New  Jersey 
was  started  in  1684.  This  was  the  first 
manufacture  of  dishes  in  the  colonies, 
but  other  clay  products  were  made  in 
many  places.  Brick  and  tile  had  been 
made  almost  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlements.  In  1690  a paper  mill  was 
built  near  Philadelphia.  This  was  the 
first  one  in  the  colonies.  In  1693  a 
printing  plant  was  started  in  New  York. 
Glass  was  made  in  many  places  and 
became  especially  important  in  the 
middle  colonies.  All  industries  were 
very  small  at  first. 
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You  have  been  reading  about  Britain’s 
Atlantic  colonies.  They  were  not,  as 
you  know,  the  only  colonies  in  North 
America.  The  map  on  the  next  page 
shows  the  large  area  which  the  French 
had  explored  and  occupied.  To  under- 
stand the  conflict  which  developed  we 
need  to  review  some  parts  of  the  well- 
known  story  of  New  France. 

The  first  French  settlements 

Like  the  English,  the  French  made  a 
number  of  attempts  to  start  settlements 
before  they  were  successful.  One  was 
made  in  1604  at  Port  Royal  in  Acadia. 
It  lasted  for  three  years  but  was  finally 
given  up.  Later  it  was  resettled. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  settlement 
at  Port  Royal  was  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain. He  still  believed  that  a pros- 
perous French  settlement  could  be 
started  in  America.  In  1608  Champlain 
brought  a new  group  of  settlers  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  chose  the  place 
where  Cartier’s  ships  had  spent  the 
winter  of  1535-1536.  There,  at  the 
foot  of  a high,  rocky  cliff,  Champlain’s 
settlers  laid  out  their  little  settlement 


and  built  the  Habitation,  which  they 
called  Quebec. 

The  map  shows  that  there  was  a great 
difference  between  the  British  and  the 
French  colonies.  Along  the  eastern 
coast  is  a large  area  that  is  shown  to 
be  almost  solid  settlement.  Now  look 
at  the  green,  which  shows  the  French 
colonies.  Here  you  see  long,  long 
lines  that  stand  for  the  routes  of  ex- 
plorers. Scattered  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  you  see  forts  and  trading 
posts.  Only  in  a few  spots  are  there 
areas  of  green  to  show  that  the  land 
was  really  settled. 

After  Cartier,  Champlain  was  the 
first  of  the  great  French  explorers.  On 
his  first  trip,  in  1609,  he  discovered 
the  large  lake  which  we  call  Lake 
Champlain.  The  map  shows  where  he 
travelled.  On  his  journey  of  1613  his 
party  travelled  up  the  Ottawa  River  in 
canoes.  Then  his  Indian  guides  carried 
the  canoes  to  a small  river  flowing  into 
Georgian  Bay.  The  Indians  knew  many 
places  where  their  light  canoes  could 
be  carried  from  one  river  to  another. 
Frenchmen  called  these  places  portages. 
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Canoes  were  also  portaged  around  falls 
and  rapids  in  the  rivers. 

Champlain  made  friends  with  Indians 
who  lived  near  Lake  Huron  and  along 
the  Ottawa  River.  They  were  enemies 
of  the  Iroquois,  who  lived  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Twice  Champlain  and 
a few  other  Frenchmen  went  with  war 
parties  of  their  Indian  friends  to  at- 
tack the  Iroquois.  In  both  attacks  the 
guns  of  the  Frenchmen  brought  defeat 
to  the  Iroquois. 

For  twenty  years  Quebec  grew  very 
slowly.  Then  in  the  year  1627  a com- 
pany was  formed  in  France.  It  was 
called  the  Company  of  New  France. 
The  company  was  to  have  control  of 
the  fur  trade.  This  meant  that  traders 
could  come  only  with  permission  of  the 
company,  and  the  company  would  have 
a share  in  the  profit  on  every  skin  sold. 
In  return,  the  company  was  to  send  at 
least  two  hundred  colonists  a year  to 
New  France. 

By  1634  there  were  still  only  two 
small  settled  areas,  one  in  Quebec  and 
one  at  Port  Royal  in  Acadia.  Then 
Champlain  built  a trading  post  at  Three 
Rivers.  Eight  years  later  Montreal  was 
founded.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  settlement  spread  slowly  along 
the  river.  There  was  still  very  little 
farming.  Most  of  the  people  were  either 
traders  or  missionaries. 

Frenchmen  explore  the  Great  Lakes 

In  the  meantime  the  Frenchmen  were 
travelling  far  across  the  country.  Some 
dates  are  given  so  that  you  can  compare 
events  in  the  French  and  the  British 
colonies.  Many  of  these  dates  are 
worth  remembering. 

Some  of  the  Frenchmen  who  travelled 
through  the  wilderness  were  missionar- 
ies. The  map  shows  you  the  missions 


they  founded,  where  they  could  teach 
the  Indians  about  Christianity.  Other 
Frenchmen  were  called  voyageurs.  This 
French  word  simply  means  “travellers.” 
We  should  call  these  travellers  explorers. 
They  travelled  thousands  of  miles  by 
canoe,  exploring  the  land  and  building 
trading  posts. 

One  of  the  first  western  explorers  was 
Jean  Nicolet.  When  he  started,  Quebec 
was  still  the  only  settlement  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  He  travelled  from  Quebec  to 
Lake  Huron  by  Champlain’s  route. 

From  the  Indians  near  Lake  Huron, 
Nicolet  heard  of  a great  body  of  water 
farther  west  and  of  people  on  the  west- 
ern shore.  Nicolet  thought  it  might 
be  the  western  ocean.  The  Indians 
knew  nothing  of  the  size  of  the  real 
ocean.  To  them  the  water  they  told 
about  was  very  wide  indeed. 

The  Indians  agreed  to  take  Nicolet 
to  see  the  people  west  of  the  great 
water.  From  what  the  Indians  told 
him,  Nicolet  expected  to  find  Chinese 
there.  Perhaps  he  should  have  known 
better.  He  might  have  known  that  even 
a large  Indian  canoe  could  not  be  pad- 
died  to  China.  He  did  not  know  this, 
however,  and  he  went  prepared  to  find 
China  and  to  give  the  people  of  China 
a proper  greeting. 

The  Indians  paddled  northward  on 
Lake  Huron  and  then  turned  to  the  west 
through  a beautiful  strait.  Surely  this 
was  a passage  to  China  at  last!  Be- 
yond the  strait  the  water  stretched 
away  endlessly.  The  long  canoe  followed 
the  northern  shore.  At  last  the  trav- 
ellers entered  a deep  bay.  At  the  end 
of  the  bay,  the  Indians  said,  Nicolet 
would  find  the  people  he  sought. 

From  the  baggage  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  Nicolet  took  the  beautiful 
embroidered  robe  he  had  brought  with 
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him.  He  dressed  carefully.  It  was  a 
little  strange  that  there  were  no  cities 
or  farms  or  fishermen  along  the  shore, 
no  ships  on  the  blue  water.  There  was 
only  the  dark-green  forest  down  to  the 
water’s  edge. 

Now,  the  Indians  said,  the  town  was 
just  ahead.  Nicolet  saw  no  great  city, 
but  there  were  people  on  the  shore.  He 
stood  up  in  the  canoe,  dressed  in  his 
handsome  robe.  The  canoes  swept  up 
to  the  beach  and  Nicolet  stepped  ashore. 
Then  he  knew  he  was  mistaken.  These 
people  were  Indians,  not  Chinese.  Nic- 
olet had  not  found  China,  but  he  had 
found  a rich  new  territory  for  the  fur 
traders.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  was  the 
first  European  to  see  Lake  Michigan. 
Ten  years  later  two  young  Frenchmen, 
whose  names  were  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers,  explored  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  You  will  meet  these  two  men 
later  in  another  place. 

One  of  the  most  honored  men  of  New 
France  was  Jacques  Marquette.  Be- 
cause he  was  a priest  and  a missionary, 
he  is  usually  called  Father  Marquette. 
After  he  came  to  New  France,  he  studied 
for  a time  with  an  experienced  mission- 
ary and  learned  several  Indian  lan- 
guages. Then  in  1668  he  started  for 
the  farthest  outpost  of  New  France. 
This  was  the  mission  of  La  Pointe  de 
Saint  Esprit,  near  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Marquette  stopped  on  the  shores  of 
the  river  flowing  down  from  Lake  Su- 
perior. Here  was  a long  stretch  of 
rapids  where  all  the  overflow  of  Lake 
Superior  came  roaring  down  over  the 
rocks.  Crowds  of  Indians  gathered  to 
spear  whitefish.  Father  Marquette 
thought  this  would  be  a good  place  for 
a mission,  and  here  he  spent  the  winter 
of  1668-1669  teaching  the  Indians. 


During  the  next  summer  he  went  on  to 
western  Lake  Superior.  Other  priests 
came  to  the  mission  beside  the  rapids, 
called  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

When  Father  Marquette  arrived  at 
the  Lake  Superior  mission,  the  mission- 
ary who  had  founded  it  left  him  in 
charge.  He  himself  travelled  southward 
and  founded  a mission  on  Green  Bay, 
where  Nicolet  had  expected  to  find 
China.  Two  years  later  Marquette 
founded  a mission  at  Saint  Ignace. 
You  can  find  it  on  the  map  on  page  84. 

In  1671  a very  important  ceremony 
took  place  at  Sault  Ste  Marie.  The  gov- 
ernor of  New  France  sent  an  officer 
there,  with  soldiers  and  priests.  From 
miles  around,  the  French  traders  had 
called  together  a great  crowd  of  Indians. 
Then  the  Frenchmen  solemnly  claimed 
all  the  land  from  sea  to  sea  for  France. 
A priest  who  could  speak  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  told  them  they  must  obey 
the  king  of  France,  who  was  a very 
powerful  ruler. 

Voyageurs  and  coureurs  de  bois 

The  French  posts  marked  on  your 
map  were  little  forts.  They  were  made 
up  of  log  buildings  inside  a log  stockade. 
French  travellers  and  traders  could  stop 
there  for  a rest.  They  could  go  to  the 
posts  for  safety  if  the  Indians  were  un- 
friendly. If  they  were  ill  or  had  lost 
their  supplies,  they  could  get  help. 
Most  important,  the  posts  were  gather- 
ing places  for  the  Indians  who  had  furs 
to  sell. 

The  men  who  brought  the  Indians 
to  the  posts  were  called  coureurs  de  bois. 
In  English  this  name  means  "runners 
of  the  woods.”  The  coureurs  de  bois 
travelled  with  the  Indians  and  encour- 
aged them  to  hunt  and  trap.  In  the 
spring  they  brought  the  Indians  with 
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their  furs  to  the  nearest  post.  There 
they  met  other  Indians  with  furs. 

In  early  spring  the  Indian  canoes 
gathered  at  the  larger  posts,  such  as 
the  one  on  Green  Bay.  The  canoes  were 
made  of  birch  bark.  A canoe  might  be 
thirty  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide. 
It  had  to  be  used  very  carefully,  for 
the  bark  was  no  thicker  than  cardboard. 
It  also  upset  very  easily.  With  skilful 
use,  such  a canoe  could  carry  six  or 
more  men  and  as  much  as  two  or  three 
tons  of  furs.  At  a portage  the  canoe 
was  unloaded.  When  it  was  empty,  it 
was  so  light  that  two  men  sometimes 
carried  it  on  their  shoulders  from  one 
lake  or  stream  to  another. 

Just  how  was  the  fur  trade  carried 
on?  This  is  what  happened  year  after 
year  at  Green  Bay.  On  a bright  spring 
morning  several  hundred  canoes  line  up 
along  the  shore  at  Green  Bay.  The  sun 
sparkles  across  the  blue  water,  with 
little  silver  lights  on  the  wave  tips. 
A group  of  coureurs  de  bois 
stand  talking  with  a priest 
from  the  mission.  Indians  are 
splashing  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  canoes  and  the 
shore.  They  are  loading  the 
last  bundles  of  fur. 

There  is  a shout.  The  first 
canoe  is  ready.  Six  Indians 
hold  the  canoe  steady  while  a 
coureur  de  bois  climbs  in. 

Then  the  Indians  step  care- 
fully aboard.  Paddles  flash 
in  the  sunlight.  The  canoe 
moves  away  toward  the  north. 

One  after  another  the  canoes 
leave  the  shore,  until  a long 
line  stretches  away  down  the 
bay.  The  fur  brigade  is  off 
for  Montreal.  Everything  is 
very  orderly  and  everything  is 


bright  and  full  of  color — the  blue 
water,  the  soft  greens  and  reds  of  the 
spring  forest,  the  feathers  of  the  In- 
dians, the  caps  and  sashes  of  the 
coureurs  de  bois,  the  painted  canoes. 
The  canoes  stay  close  to  shore.  At 
night  the  travellers  land.  Fires  twinkle 
along  the  beach.  The  smell  of  wood 
smoke  and  broiling  fish  floats  over  the 
water,  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of 
pine  trees. 

At  last  the  fur  brigade  comes  to  the 
strait  that  Nicolet  thought  might  lead 
to  China.  There,  at  the  post  of  Michili- 
mackinac,  old  friends  meet  who  have 
not  seen  one  another  for  a year.  There 
is  news  from  all  the  area  around  the 
Great  Lakes.  There  is  news  from  the 
settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Per- 
haps there  is  even  news  from  France. 

Soon  only  a few  soldiers  are  left  at 
Michilimackinac,  and  the  priests  live 
quietly  again  at  the  Saint  Ignace  mis- 
sion across  the  strait.  The  fur  brigade 


A portage  between  waterways 
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is  on  its  way  again.  Day  after  day  the 
paddles  dip  and  flash.  Night  after 
night  the  campfires  twinkle  on  shore. 
At  last  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario 
are  left  behind.  The  fur  brigade  is  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  nearing  Montreal. 

When  the  canoes  reach  Montreal, 
everything  is  ready  for  the  trading. 
Ships  from  France  are  anchored  in  the 
river.  They  have  brought  trade  goods 
and  will  go  back  loaded  with  furs.  All 
along  the  shore  the  traders  of  Montreal 
have  spread  out  their  goods.  No  money 
will  be  used  in  this  trading.  The  In- 
dians will  trade  the  skins  for  guns  and 
knives,  for  needles  and  small  metal 
looking  glasses,  for  kettles  and  blankets, 
for  cloth  and  ornaments  and  hatchets. 

When  the  last  beaver  skin  has  been 
traded,  the  Indians  and  the  coureurs 
de  bois  start  back.  The  middle  of  sum- 
mer is  past.  The  Indians  from  Green 
Bay  and  Lake  Superior  will  be  weeks  on 


the  way.  When  they  reach  home,  it 
will  be  almost  time  to  start  the  winter 
hunting.  Winter  is  the  time  for  hunt- 
ing fur-bearing  animals  because  their 
fur  is  thicker  in  cold  weather. 

The  Mississippi  Valley 

becomes  French 

In  the  year  1673  a visitor  arrived 
at  Saint  Ignace.  His  name  was  Louis 
Joliet.  He  had  been  sent  from  Quebec 
to  explore  the  country  west  and  south 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  he  had  been 
told  to  take  Father  Marquette  with  him. 
The  map  shows  the  route  they  followed. 
They  travelled  to  Green  Bay  and  then 
up  the  Fox  River.  From  the  Fox  River 
they  carried  their  canoes  to  the  Wis- 
consin and  floated  down  the  Wisconsin 
to  the  Mississippi.  So  far  as  we  know, 
no  European  had  seen  the  Mississippi 
since  De  Soto’s  men  left  it  more  than 
a hundred  years  before. 


Marquette  and  Joliet  trav- 
eled south  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  Then 
they  turned  back.  This  time, 
as  the  map  shows,  they  fol- 
lowed a different  route.  Their 
trip  opened  up  a great  new 
area  to  the  fur  trade. 

Father  Marquette  deter- 
mined to  found  a mission  for 
the  Indians  on  the  Illinois 
River.  In  the  fall  of  1674  he 
was  back  at  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Lake  Michigan.  He  became  ill  and 
spent  the  winter  there  in  a little  hut 
built  by  his  companions.  In  the  spring 
he  was  better  and  went  on  to  the  Illinois. 
There  he  became  ill  again.  His  com- 
panions hurried  northward  with  him 
toward  Saint  Ignace.  He  died  on  the 
way,  on  the  lonely,  forested  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  map  on  page  84  shows  the  route 
of  another  French  explorer  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  was  Robert  Cavelier, 
Sieur  de  La  Salle.  He  is  commonly 
called  La  Salle,  but  that  was  part  of 
a title,  not  really  his  name.  You  know 
something  about  English  titles.  Many 
more  people  had  titles  in  France  than 
in  England.  Often  people  who  had  an 
estate  the  size  of  a large  farm  were 
permitted  to  use  the  name  of  the  estate 
as  a title.  Robert  Cavelier  got  his 
title  of  Sieur  de  La  Salle  from  an 
estate  he  inherited  in  France. 

La  Salle  was  twenty-three  years  old 
when  he  arrived  at  Montreal  in  1666. 
From  the  first  he  dreamed  of  finding  a 
river  leading  to  the  western  ocean. 
On  his  first  journey,  made  in  1669,  he 
may  have  discovered  the  Ohio  River. 
No  one  now  is  sure  whether  he  reached 
it  or  not.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
was  a fur  trader  and  learned  to  travel 


in  the  wilderness.  Then  he  started 
off  on  the  trip  that  made  him  famous. 
You  can  trace  his  journey  on  the  map 
on  page  84.  On  the  Niagara  River, 
above  the  Falls,  he  had  a sailing  ship 
built.  He  called  it  the  Griffin.  This  was 
the  first  ship  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  was  early  spring  when  La  Salle 
left  Fort  Frontenac  in  the  Griffin.  At 
Michilimackinac  many  Indians  came  to 
look  at  the  Griffin.  They  had  never 
before  seen  anything  like  this  ship  with 
its  great  white  sails.  La  Salle  had 
brought  goods  to  trade,  and  exchanged 
them  for  many  fine  furs.  Then  he 
sailed  on  to  Green  Bay.  There  again 
he  traded,  until  he  had  a valuable  load 
for  his  ship.  La  Salle  sent  the  Griffin 
home  without  him.  It  was  never  seen 
again.  No  one  knows  what  happened 
to  La  Salle’s  ship  and  his  fortune  in 
fine  furs. 

After  the  Griffin  had  sailed,  La  Salle 
started  south  on  Lake  Michigan  with 
about  forty  men.  One  of  them  was 
Henri  de  Tonty,  whom  the  Indians 
called  “Tonty  of  the  Iron  Hand.”  He 
had  been  a soldier  in  Europe  and  had 
lost  a hand  in  battle.  He  wore  an  iron 
hand  to  take  its  place. 

La  Salle  had  many  troubles,  but  he 
did  not  give  up.  Twice  he  left  his  men 
and  went  all  the  way  back  to  New 
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La  Salle  claims  the  Mississippi  for  France 

France  to  get  more  supplies.  At  last, 
in  1682,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  he  claimed  the  whole 
valley  of  the  great  river  for  his  country. 
Then  he  travelled  back  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  sailed  for  France. 

La  Salle  wished  to  found  a colony 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  next  year  he  sailed  from  France 
with  settlers  for  his  new  colony.  His 
ships  missed  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, however,  and  landed  on  the  coast 
several  hundred  miles  too  far  west. 
The  settlers  were  lost.  They  did  not 
know  where,  in  all  this  great  wilder- 
ness of  America,  they  might  find  other 
Europeans.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
La  Salle  was  to  blame  for  all  their 
hardships. 

La  Salle  knew  that  somewhere  far 
to  the  north  his  friend  Tonty  was  still 
trading  with  the  Indians.  Somewhere 
beyond  were  the  Great  Lakes,  with 
trading  posts  and  missions.  Finally 
he  started  northward  by  land  with 


twenty  men.  When  they  had 
been  on  the  way  only  a few 
days,  La  Salle  was  murdered 
by  his  own  men. 

While  La  Salle  was  lost  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, Tonty  was  building  forts 
on  the  northern  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  French 
called  this  more  northern  re- 
gion the  Illinois  country,  from 
the  Illinois  Indians  who  lived 
there.  Later,  settlers  came 
and  there  were  French  farmers 
as  well  as  fur  traders  in  the 
Illinois  country. 

The  first  settlement  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
was  made  in  1699.  It  was  not 
on  the  river,  but  east  of  it, 
where  Fort  Maurepas  is  marked  on 
your  map.  In  1702  the  settlement  was 
moved  to  Mobile  Bay. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
the  land  is  low  and  swampy.  So  the 
first  settlement  was  made  far  up  the 
river  at  Natchez.  Then  New  Orleans 
was  founded  in  1718.  It  soon  became 
the  most  important  town  in  Louisiana, 
but  in  its  early  years  someone  described 
it  as  a few  miserable  hovels  in  a swamp 
filled  with  snakes  and  alligators. 

Then  a levee  was  built,  a bank  of 
earth  to  keep  out  the  floods.  The  land 
was  drained,  and  better  houses  were 
built.  Farmers  came  to  the  country 
around  New  Orleans.  They  began  to 
grow  rice,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  other  crops  that  need  a warm 
climate.  Ships  sailed  up  the  river  with 
goods  from  France.  New  Orleans  be- 
came a gay  little  city  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  Louisiana.  It  was  head- 
quarters for  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  with  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
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Florida.  Furs  and  farm  products  from 
the  Illinois  country  came  down  the 
river  to  New  Orleans. 

The  French  settlers  in  the  Illinois 
country  raised  wheat  and  other  grains. 
They  also  grew  vegetables  and  fruit. 
In  addition  to  farm  products,  they 
sent  to  New  Orleans  the  meat  and  skins 
of  bears  and  deer. 

Farms  and  farmers  of  New  France 

By  the  early  1700’s,  French  colonists 
had  been  on  the  St.  Lawrence  for  more 
than  a hundred  years.  They  were  as 
much  at  home  in  the  New  World  as 
the  English  colonists  were.  Most  of 
the  settlers  in  New  France  were  farmers. 
Their  farms  stretched  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  and 
southward  along  the  river  that  flows 
out  of  Lake  Champlain.  Large  areas  of 
land  had  been  given  to  Frenchmen  who 
were  to  find  settlers.  The  owners 
divided  these  lands  into  farms.  Each 
farm  was  a long  narrow  strip,  with  one 


end  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A road 
ran  along  the  top  of  the  sloping  river 
bank.  The  farmers  built  their  homes 
along  this  road  facing  the  river.  The 
houses  stood  close  together  because 
each  farm  was  so  narrow. 

The  houses  were  made  of  whitewashed 
logs  or  stones.  Their  steep  roofs  ex- 
tended down  over  the  low  outer  walls. 
The  front  door  opened  to  a large  room 
used  as  a parlor,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen.  A ladder  led  to  an  upper  story 
under  the  steep  roof,  where  the  children 
slept  on  straw  or  feather  mats  laid  out 
in  rows  on  the  floor. 

A barn  made  of  rough  logs  stood  at 
the  rear  of  each  house.  In  the  back 
yard  near  the  vegetable  garden  was  a 
large  cave.  Potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
melons,  and  fruit  were  stored  there 
for  the  long  winter.  The  family  baking 
was  done  in  an  outdoor  oven.  Fields 
of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp 
extended  back  over  the  strip  of  land 
that  made  up  the  farm. 


A French  farm  on  the  St.  Lawrence 


Living  in  the  Growing  Colonies . 


The  people  made  most  of  their  own 
clothing.  In  winter  the  men  wore  loose 
woollen  trousers  and  coats  that  reached 
to  their  knees.  The  women  wore  woollen 
skirts  and  calico  blouses.  In  summer 
all  the  children  went  barefoot.  They 
wore  only  a garment  without  sleeves 
which  reached  to  their  knees  and  was 
drawn  tight  with  a belt.  Sunday  was 
the  dress-up  day  of  the  week.  Then 
everyone  wore  his  best  clothes  and  went 
to  the  village  church. 

The  people  who  came  to  settle  in 
New  France  lived  well.  The  farmers 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  lived  in  plain  but 
comfortable  houses.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  colony  of  New  France  grew 
very  slowly  in  population. 

Spaniards  and  Russians  in  America 

While  the  French  were  building  mis- 
sions, trading  posts,  and  towns,  they 
were  not  alone  in  North  America.  Pen- 
sacola was  built  in  Spanish  Florida. 

Where  the  English  and  the  French 

On  the  eastern  side  of  North  Amer- 
ica the  English  traders  and  colonists 
were  pushing  in  toward  the  lands 
claimed  by  France.  Almost  from  the 
beginning  there  had  been  trouble  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  in 
America.  On  page  66  you  read  about 
the  fur-trading  posts  along  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Several  times  French  ships 
from  Port  Royal  sailed  along  the  coast. 
They  drove  the  Massachusetts  traders 
away,  robbing  them  of  their  goods  and 
the  furs  they  had  collected. 

Twice  during  the  1600’s  Port  Royal 
was  captured  by  colonial  armies,  helped 
by  English  soldiers  and  ships.  This 
happened  during  European  wars  in 
which  England  and  France  were  on 


Far  to  the  southwest,  Mexico,  then 
called  New  Spain,  was  expanding  north- 
ward. You  can  find  the  new  settlements 
on  the  map  on  page  84.  Santa  Fe  was 
founded  in  the  same  year  as  Quebec, 
one  year  later  than  Jamestown.  El  Paso 
del  Norte  was  founded  in  the  year  that 
William  Penn  came  to  Pennsylvania. 
San  Antonio  was  founded  in  the  same 
year  as  New  Orleans. 

Like  the  English  and  French  colo- 
nists, the  Spanish  settlers  traded  with 
the  Indians.  They  also  raised  cattle 
on  the  grass  lands.  Some  of  the  set- 
tlers began  to  farm  on  irrigated  land 
along  the  rivers.  Spanish  missionaries 
taught  Indians  from  the  pueblos  which 
Coronado  had  visited  long  before. 

Along  the  far  northwestern  tip  of 
the  continent,  Russian  explorers  began 
to  sail.  They  were  a long,  long  way 
from  home.  The  Russians,  like  people 
of  other  nationalities,  began  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  furs. 

Claims  Met 

opposite  sides.  At  the  end  of  each  war 
Port  Royal  was  given  back  to  France. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  Calvert 
family  had  moved  to  Newfoundland  be- 
fore they  were  given  a charter  to  Mary- 
land. A few  English  settlers  lived  in 
Newfoundland  before  the  Calverts  came, 
and  a few  remained  after  they  left. 
Many  English  fishermen  came  for  the 
summer.  They  spent  part  of  their  time 
ashore,  drying  and  salting  their  fish. 
From  time  to  time  the  French  tried  to 
drive  the  English  away,  but  they  never 
succeeded.  French  fisherman  were  al- 
lowed to  land  to  dry  their  fish. 

Far  to  the  north  more  serious  trouble 
arose.  Do  you  remember  Henry  Hud- 
son, who  sailed  up  the  Hudson  River 
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A trading  post  on  Hudson  Bay- 


in  1609?  Although  he  was  sail- 
ing a Dutch  ship,  he  was  an 
Englishman.  The  next  year  he 
started  on  a voyage  of  explora- 
tion for  his  own  country  and 
discovered  the  great  body  of 
water  we  now  call  Hudson  Bay. 

More  than  fifty  years  later 
two  Frenchmen  travelled  north 
from  New  France  to  Hudson 
Bay.  They  were  Radisson  and 
| Groseilliers,  the  men  who  had 
explored  Lake  Superior.  On 
j the  way  they  traded  with  the 
i Indians  and  came  back  with 
! their  canoes  loaded  with  valu- 
able furs.  At  Quebec  they  told 
i about  the  fine  new  fur  country  they  had 
discovered,  but  officials  were  not  inter- 
1 ested  in  starting  trading  posts  there. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  knew  about 
i the  English  claim  to  the  region  around 
Hudson  Bay,  and  so  they  went  to  Eng- 
! land.  After  they  had  told  their  story, 

' a company  was  formed,  called  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Forts  and  trad- 
ing posts  were  soon  built  at  the  mouths 
of  some  of  the  rivers.  You  can  find  them 
on  the  map  on  page  84.  Then  the 
French  realized  what  was  happening 
and  sent  several  expeditions  to  raid  the 
posts.  For  many  years  it  was  a question 
j whether  this  region  was  finally  to  be 
French  or  English. 

Then  another  war  broke  out  in  Eu- 
rope. Again  England  was  on  one  side 
j and  France  and  Spain  were  on  the 
other.  Fighting  went  on  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe  and  on  the  ocean.  At 
last  the  war  was  over  and  a treaty  was 
signed.  A treaty  is  an  agreement  that 
has  been  made  between  two  or  more 
f countries.  This  treaty  said  that  New- 
i foundland,  Acadia,  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  region  were  to  belong  to  England. 


Settlers  move  west 

toward  the  mountains 

Farther  south  the  area  of  British 
settlement  had  been  spreading  west- 
ward. Turn  back  to  the  map  on  page 
66  and  look  at  the  color  which  shows 
areas  settled  between  1700  and  1760. 

Notice  carefully  what  the  map  tells 
you  about  the  land.  Along  the  coast  is 
a lowland  which  is  wide  in  the  south 
and  narrow  in  the  north.  This  is  called 
the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  Down  to 
1700  most  of  the  settled  area  was  on 
this  lowland  near  the  coast. 

West  of  the  early  colonies  there  were 
mountains.  In  New  England  the  moun- 
tains are  only  a little  way  from  the  coast. 
Farther  south  another  region  lies  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  coastal 
plain.  This  is  marked  “Piedmont”  on 
the  map  on  page  66.  The  land  rises 
quite  suddenly  between  the  coastal 
plain  and  the  Piedmont.  This  sudden 
rise  is  called  the  fall  line,  because 
most  rivers  have  falls  and  rapids  where 
they  drop  from  the  Piedmont  to  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 
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Pioneers  on  a wilderness  trail 


Who  were  the  pioneers? 

Some  of  the  people  who  began  to 
move  west  were  colonists  who  had  been 
born  and  had  grown  up  in  America. 
More  of  them,  however,  were  new- 
comers. Shipload  after  shipload  of 
people  came  from  Europe.  They  found 
that  the  best  land  near  the  coast  was 
already  being  farmed  or  was  too  ex- 
pensive for  them  to  buy.  A great  many 
of  these  people  went  on  beyond  the 
settled  areas  and  made  homes  on  new 
land  in  the  wilderness.  People  who  go 
into  unknown  and  unsettled  country  and 
stay  to  make  their  homes  in  the  new 
land  are  called  pioneers. 

The  trails  taken  by  the  early  pioneers 
were  often  rough  and  hard  to  follow. 
Sometimes  the  men  had  to  cut  trails 
through  the  underbrush.  Usually  sev- 
eral families  travelled  together  so  as  to 
help  one  another.  Sometimes  they 
travelled  all  the  way  on  foot.  Many 
families  took  at  least  one  cow  and  some 


chickens.  Only  a few  clothes,  tools, 
and  cooking  utensils  could  be  taken. 
These  were  carried  in  large  packs  on 
the  backs  of  horses.  After  choosing  a 
place  to  settle,  each  family  built  as  its 
home  its  own  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness. 

As  people  moved  west  from  the  colo- 
nies, there  came  to  be  a section  of  the 
country  which  was  settled  by  only  a 
few  pioneer  families.  Beyond  them  was 
the  unsettled  wilderness.  This  land  of 
the  pioneers  which  separated  the  well- 
settled  colonies  from  the  unknown  and 
unsettled  wilderness  came  to  be  known 
as  the  frontier. 

As  you  can  see  on  the  map,  the 
Piedmont  is  narrower  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  In  these  colonies  the  region 
was  well  settled  by  1760.  Forts  and 
trading  posts  were  built  along  the  fall 
line,  between  the  coastal  plain  and  the 
Piedmont.  The  most  important  was 
Fort  Henry,  which  you  will  find  on  the 
map  on  page  75.  You  see,  too,  that 
there  were  settlers  in  the  wide  valleys 
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between  the  mountain  ranges.  Very- 
few  of  them  had  come  from  the  coastal 
regions  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
They  had  come  from  Pennsylvania. 

On  pages  69-70  you  read  about  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  You  will 
remember  how  the  English  Quakers  set- 
tied  in  Philadelphia  and  how  German 
and  Scottish-Irish  settlers  came  soon 
after.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  set- 
tled in  a half-circle  around  Philadelphia. 
There  they  had  good  land  and  became 
fine  farmers.  In  time  they  settled  most 
of  the  land  between  Philadelphia  and 
the  Susquehanna  River. 

From  the  first  the  Scottish-Irish  were 
real  pioneers.  Many  of  the  first  settlers 
on  the  Piedmont  in  the  southern  colo- 
nies were  Scottish-Irish.  More  of  them 
went  to  Pennsylvania  than  to  any  other 
colony,  however.  There  most  of  them 
went  on  to  the  frontier  beyond  the 
German  settlers.  These  sturdy  people 
liked  being  pioneers. 

To  make  him  happy,  the  Scottish- 
Irish  pioneer’s  house  and  barn  did  not 
have  to  be  large  or  well  built.  He  built 
a log  cabin  with  a dirt  floor  and  a chim- 
ney of  sticks  covered  with  mud.  Next 
he  chopped  down  or  girdled  the  trees  on 
a few  acres  of  land.  There  he  planted 
a patch  of  corn  and  a few  vegetables. 
Then  off  he  went  into  the  forest  with 
his  long  rifle.  Perhaps  his  family  did 
not  have  many  pies,  cakes,  and  pud- 
dings, but  they  had  plenty  of  deer, 
bear,  squirrel,  and  wild  turkey  to  eat 
with  their  corn  bread.  They  had  fruit, 
too,  even  though  it  came  from  the  wild 
berry  bushes  on  the  sunny  hillsides 
rather  than  from  an  orchard. 

As  you  can  see  on  the  map,  anyone 
travelling  westward  in  Pennsylvania 
must  find  his  way  through  many  moun- 
tain ridges.  It  was  much  easier  for  the 


pioneers  to  follow  the  valleys  south- 
ward than  to  travel  west.  The  first 
valley  to  be  settled  in  this  way  was 
the  one  called  the  Great  Valley,  just 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

French  and  British  in  New  France 

The  French  were  worried.  Already 
settlers  had  moved  up  the  Mohawk 
River  toward  Lake  Ontario,  and  fur 
traders  from  Albany  had  posts  farther 
west.  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas  there  were  a 
few  settlers  on  rivers  that  flowed  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi. 

The  governor  of  New  France  sent  a 
man  whose  name  was  Celeron  to  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Celeron  and  his  French 
soldiers  travelled  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Allegheny  River,  then  down  the  Alle- 
gheny to  the  Ohio.  You  can  follow 
their  route  on  the  map.  Along  the  way 
they  buried  plates  of  lead  which  said 
that  the  land  belonged  to  France.  They 
also  drove  out  the  British  traders  they 
found  there. 

One  of  the  most  important  spots  on 
the  western  frontier  was  the  place 
where  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  meet  to  form  the  Ohio.  British 
traders  occupied  this  spot  first.  After 
Celeron’s  trip,  the  French  built  Fort 
le  Boeuf  a little  to  the  north. 

Here  a young  Virginian  named  George 
Washington  first  appeared  in  American 
history.  The  governor  of  Virginia  sent 
him  with  a message  to  Fort  le  Boeuf. 
The  message  told  the  Frenchmen  that 
they  were  on  British  land  and  ordered 
them  to  leave.  They  refused. 

Washington  was  sent  to  lead  a little 
army  of  Virginians  against  the  French. 
At  the  same  time  other  colonists  started 
to  build  a fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
Before  it  was  finished,  French  soldiers 
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drove  them  away  and  built  their  own 
fort,  which  they  called  Fort  Duquesne. 
Then  the  French  went  to  meet  Wash- 
ington’s Virginians  and  defeated  them. 
This  battle,  in  1754,  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  The  next  year  an  army 
made  up  of  both  British  and  colonial 
soldiers  marched  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  attack  Fort  Duquesne.  This 
army,  too,  was  badly  defeated. 

At  last  the  British  and  colonial  armies 
began  to  win  victories.  In  1758  Louis- 
bourg,  a French  fort  on  Cape  Breton 
Island,  was  captured.  In  1759  Quebec 
was  captured  by  the  army  of  James 
Wolfe,  a young  English  general.  It 
was  defended  by  the  French  commander 
Montcalm.  Both  generals  were  killed 
in  the  battle  for  Quebec. 

Living  in  the  British  Colonies  in  Late 

While  the  pioneers  pushed  westward, 
the  land  along  the  coast  was  becoming 
more  densely  populated.  Cities  were 
growing,  though  they  were  still  small 
compared  with  large  cities  of  today. 
Many  small  towns  had  grown  up, 
especially  in  the  northern  colonies. 
You  have  seen  what  the  colonies  were 
like  about  1700.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
later  great  changes  had  taken  place. 

In  later  colonial  days,  communities 
were  not  so  cut  off  from  one  another  as 
they  had  been  earlier.  People  travelled 
more  and  heard  more  news  from  other 
places.  Roads  were  still  poor,  but 
there  were  more  of  them  than  there  had 
been  earlier.  Most  of  those  which  ran 
from  one  colony  to  another  had  started 
as  post  roads.  They  were  laid  out  for 
the  postriders,  who  carried  mail.  The 
postriders  travelled  on  horseback,  and 
at  first  the  roads  were  only  rough, 


The  war  went  on  after  the  capital 
of  New  France  had  been  captured,  but 
even  the  French  must  have  known  they 
would  lose.  In  1762  the  king  of  France 
gave  to  Spain  all  his  lands  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  also  the  region 
around  New  Orleans. 

The  year  1763  is  one  of  the  dates 
you  will  wish  to  remember.  In  that 
year  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed, 
ending  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The 
French  gave  up  all  the  lands  on  the 
mainland  of  North  America.  On  every 
log  fort  in  the  forest,  the  flag  of  France 
came  down  and  the  British  flag  went 
up  instead.  Spain  had  helped  France 
in  the  war,  and  now  Florida,  too,  be- 
came British  for  a time.  Spain  still 
held  New  Orleans  and  the  lands  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Colonial  Days 

narrow  trails.  Later  the  post  roads 
which  connected  the  larger  cities  were 
widened  so  that  they  could  be  used  by 
stagecoaches. 

The  first  stagecoaches  were  only 
heavy  wagons  with  a rounded  cloth  top 
which  left  the  sides  open.  The  passen- 
gers sat  on  wooden  benches  without 
backs.  In  later  times,  the  body  of  the 
coach  was  hung  from  heavy  straps  of 
leather  to  make  it  ride  more  comfort- 
ably. Its  sides  were  closed  with  leather 
curtains  which  had  little  windows. 

Stagecoach  travel  was  slow  but  ex- 
citing. One  coach  was  called  the  Fly- 
ing Machine , because  it  took  only  two 
days  to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York.  The  coaches  bounced  and 
sometimes  turned  over  when  their 
wheels  fell  into  deep  ruts  or  rolled 
over  logs  that  had  been  laid  across  a 
muddy  place  in  the  road. 
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The  coaches  stopped  at  inns  along 
the  way.  At  each,  a fresh  team  of  horses 
was  hitched  to  the  coach  to  carry  it  on 
to  the  next  inn.  The  coaches  always 
stopped  at  an  inn  for  the  night.  The 
inn  was  an  exciting  place  where  travel- 
lers by  stage  or  horseback  soon  became 
acquainted.  Sitting  around  the  large 
dinner-table,  they  told  stories  and  the 
news  while  they  ate  their  meals. 

Goods  were  carried  overland  in  vari- 
ous ways  during  colonial  times.  Many 
people  put  their  goods  in  large  packs 
which  were  carried  on  the  backs  of 
horses.  A horse  could  carry  three  hun- 
dred pounds  in  this  way.  In  the  towns 
and  on  the  farms,  carts  were  used. 
When  better  roads  were  made,  large 
wagons  were  used  to  carry  goods  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Settlers  who  lived  along  the  coast 
could  go  to  the  other  colonies  and  to 
Europe  by  boat.  At  many  places  the 
rivers  made  it  possible  to  go  into  the 
country  in  small  sailing  boats.  Many 
people  had  little  sailing  boats  of  their 


The  stagecoach  stops  at  an  inn 

own.  Nearly  everyone  could  afford  a 
homemade  canoe.  Barges  and  rafts 
provided  an  easy  way  to  carry  goods 
down  the  rivers. 

Homemade  goods  supply  many  needs 

In  later  colonial  times  the  cities  had 
many  shops.  They  also  had  markets 
to  which  farmers  brought  products  to 
sell.  Throughout  the  colonies  there 
were  little  general  stores,  but  people 
still  had  to  make  many  things  for  them- 
selves. Women  made  dresses  and  suits 
of  linen  which  they  had  woven  from 
flax  fibres,  and  of  woollens  which  they 
had  woven  from  wool  from  the  farm 
flock  of  sheep.  The  men  prepared  the 
flax  and  clipped  the  wool  from  the  sheep. 
The  women  cleaned  and  straightened 
the  fibres  and  spun  them  into  yarn  or 
thread  on  a spinning  wheel. 
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A hand  loom  was  used  to  weave  the 
woollen  yarn  or  linen  thread  into  cloth. 
Next  the  linen  was  bleached  and  the 
wool  was  dyed.  Dyes  were  usually 
homemade.  Brown  dye  was  made  by 
boiling  chips  of  bark  in  water.  Berries 
were  used  for  blue  and  red.  At  last  the 
cloth  was  ready  to  be  made  into  cloth- 
ing, table  linen,  and  coverings  for  beds. 


Candles  were  the  best  means  of 
lighting  in  colonial  days.  Most  women 
made  their  own  candles.  They  made 
them  either  by  dipping  wicks  into 
melted  fat  again  and  again  until  good- 
sized  candles  were  formed,  or  by  pour- 
ing the  fat  into  molds  to  harden. 
Colonial  housewives  also  made  their 
own  soap.  It,  too,  was  made  from  fat. 
People  carefully  saved  all  the  fat  they 
could,  but  they  seldom  had  enough  for 
all  the  candles  they  wanted. 

Ways  of  living  are  improved 

As  the  years  passed,  the  colonists 
built  better  homes  and  improved  their 
living  in  many  ways.  When  people  grew 
old  and  died,  they  left  their  homes  to 
their  sons  and  daughters.  As  grown 
men  and  women,  these  sons  and 
daughters  enjoyed  a better  living  than 
their  parents  had.  Do  you  see  why  this 
was  true?  They  had  more  with  which 
to  start.  Much  of  the  land  had  been 


cleared  for  them.  They  had  more  tools 
with  which  to  do  their  work. 

Different  ways  of  living  developed 
in  the  different  colonies.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  the  colonies  differed,  and 
the  same  crops  could  not  be  raised 
everywhere.  The  people  who  came  to 
the  colonies  had  come  from  different 
parts  of  Britain  and  from  many  other 
countries.  They  had  done  different 
kinds  of  work  and  were  used  to  different 
ways  of  living.  Many  of  them  kept  part 
of  their  old  ways  in  the  New  World. 

You  can  see,  then,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  life  in  the  colonies 
by  giving  just  one  picture.  As  you 
read  the  descriptions  that  follow,  re- 
member that  you  are  not  seeing  how 
all  the  people  in  the  colonies  lived, 
but  only  how  some  of  them  lived. 

Plantation  life 

in  the  southern  colonies 

A southern  plantation  might  cover 
five  thousand  acres,  reaching  miles 
along  a river.  Thus  the  planters  lived 
far  apart,  and  there  were  no  good 
roads  between  the  plantations.  There 
were  few  towns.  As  you  know,  most 
planters  lived  beside  the  rivers,  so  that 
ships  could  sail  right  to  their  wharves 
to  be  loaded  with  tobacco.  By  later 
colonial  times,  most  of  the  workers 
were  slaves.  They  were  directed  in 
their  work  by  an  overseer. 

Now  imagine  that  you  live  on  a 
plantation  in  Virginia  in  late  colonial 
times.  To  the  rear  of  the  owner’s  house 
are  small  houses  for  the  servants  and 
cabins  for  the  slaves.  There  are  stables, 
a barn,  a carriage  house,  a smokehouse 
for  preparing  meat,  and  another  house 
where  spinning  and  weaving  are  done. 
There  are  also  shops  for  the  blacksmith 
and  the  carpenter. 
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The  planter’s  house  is  a large  two- 
story  building  with  a huge  chimney 
and  fireplace  at  each  end.  Along  the 
front  of  it  is  a porch  with  tall  pillars. 
The  house  is  surrounded  by  a well-kept 
lawn,  and  there  are  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flower  gardens. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  house  are 
a large  guest  room  for  entertaining,  a 
dining  room,  a study  or  library,  and  a 
large  kitchen.  The  bedrooms  are  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  guest  room  is  large  and  beauti- 
fully furnished.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  paper  brought  from  England  and 
are  decorated  with  paintings.  The  fur- 
niture is  carved  and  highly  polished. 
In  the  dining  room  is  a huge  table  at 
which  twenty  people  can  be  seated.  It 
is  covered  with  fine  linen.  China  and 
glassware  and  silver  dishes  can  be  seen 
in  the  side  cupboards.  In  the  bedrooms 
are  large  beds  with  silk  or  chintz  cur- 
tains around  them. 


The  children  dress  like  their  parents. 
The  boys  wear  embroidered  jackets, 
knee  breeches  fastened  at  the  knee 
with  silver  buckles,  silk  stockings,  and 
silver-buckled  shoes.  The  girls  wear 
bright  chintz  dresses  with  full  skirts, 
white  aprons,  white-silk  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  wooden  heels  covered  with 
silk.  The  girls  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
ship  from  England  which  is  due  in  a 
day  or  so.  Their  father  has  ordered 
new  clothes  for  everyone,  and  they  can 
scarcely  wait  to  see  them.  Each  girl  is 
to  have  a new  coat  of  silk,  a dress  of 
velvet  trimmed  with  lace,  several  pairs 
of  white  kid  gloves,  a plume  for  the 
hair,  and  new  shoes. 

There  is  no  school  near  by.  The 
children  have  classes  in  their  own 
home.  The  teacher,  who  lives  at  their 
home,  is  called  a tutor.  When  the 
boys  are  old  enough,  they  may  be  sent 
to  school  in  England.  If  not,  they  may 
go  to  one  of  the  two  oldest  colleges 
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in  the  colonies,  Harvard  in  Massachu- 
setts or  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia. 

After  classes  with  the  tutor  in  the 
morning,  the  boys  and  girls  have  many 
things  to  learn  about  the  plantation. 
Today  the  girls  will  watch  their  mother 
teach  several  young  slaves  how  to  spin. 
All  girls  learn  to  direct  the  servants  in 
cooking,  cleaning,  weaving,  and  sew- 
ing. The  boys  ride  horseback  over  the 
fields  with  their  father  to  see  how  the 
crops  are  cared  for.  Today  they  will 
watch  the  men  haul  tobacco  to  the 
wharf.  It  has  been  packed  in  huge 
casks  or  barrels  for  shipping. 

In  the  afternoon  travellers  come  to 
the  house,  and  the  children  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  helping  to  entertain 
them.  Strangers  travelling  past  the 
plantation  are  urged  to  stop  and  are 
always  welcome.  They  are  given  good 
meals  and  comfortable  beds.  To  the 
boys  and  girls  these  visits  are  exciting, 
for  the  travellers  bring  the  latest  news 
and  many  interesting  stories. 

Southern  planters  and  their  families 
have  more  time  for  pleasure  than  the 
farmers  of  the  northern  colonies.  The 
slaves  carry  on  the  work.  When  the 
planters  entertain  their  friends,  the 
parties  sometimes  last  several  days,  for 
most  of  the  guests  have  travelled  long 
distances.  There  are  fox  hunts  and 
picnic  dinners  and  usually  a dance. 

New  York,  a colonial  seaport 

The  most  important  cities  in  the 
colonies  were  the  seaports.  In  late 
colonial  times,  New  York  was  one  of 
the  leading  ports.  In  1730,  New  York 
was  a city  of  little  more  than  8000 
people.  From  a ship  in  the  harbor  a 
seaman  could  see  the  buildings,  set 
close  together  and  lining  the  shore 
along  the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island. 


There  were  no  tall  buildings,  but 
there  were  several  towers  and  steeples 
which  stood  out  against  the  sky.  Three 
of  these  steeples  marked  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  French  churches. 

To  the  left  was  a fort  surrounded 
by  a wall  for  protection.  Above  it 
waved  the  British  flag.  Another  tower 
showed  the  location  of  the  city  hall, 
where  the  offices  of  the  government 
were  located.  All  along  the  shore  were 
the  many  wharves  used  in  loading  and 
unloading  ships. 

After  going  ashore,  a seaman  would 
find  that  many  of  the  smaller  buildings 
near  the  water  were  counting-houses, 
where  the  merchants  carried  on  their 
business.  There  were  also  warehouses 
and  inns  and  taverns.  The  water  front 
was  a lively  place.  There  merchants, 
farmers,  fishermen,  trappers,  seamen, 
and  Indians  gathered  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness and  discuss  the  news. 

Farther  away  from  the  harbor  were 
the  homes  of  the  people.  Tradesmen, 
such  as  shoemakers,  brickmakers,  and 
blacksmiths,  worked  in  their  homes. 
A sign  over  the  door  told  what  the 
workman  did,  and  the  front  room  was 
used  as  a shop  for  displaying  the  goods. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  wander- 
ing and  were  not  paved.  Each  citizen 
had  to  sweep  the  street  in  front  of  his 
home.  The  dirt  was  collected  once  a 
week  and  carted  away.  At  night  the 
streets  were  lighted  by  lanterns  hung 
on  poles  at  every  seventh  house.  The 
seven  neighbors  had  to  buy  the  candles 
for  their  lantern. 

Although  many  of  the  homes  and 
public  buildings  were  made  of  brick, 
there  were  also  many  of  wood.  The 
danger  of  fire  was  great.  The  city 
government  had  fire  buckets  made  and 
placed  them  in  homes  throughout  the 
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A rainy  afternoon  in  a New  England  home 

city.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  all 
the  men  ran  for  their  buckets  and 
formed  a double  line  from  the  river  to 
the  fire.  Buckets  of  water  were  passed 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  person  to 
person  up  one  line  to  the  fire.  Empty 
buckets  were  returned  to  the  river  by 
the  other  line.  When  the  fire  was  out, 
the  men  claimed  their  buckets  and 
returned  home. 

At  home  in  a New  England  village 

What  kind  of  life  might  you  have 
had  if  you  had  lived  in  a New  England 
village  in  later  colonial  times?  Imagine 
a small  town  with  only  two  streets. 
There  is  a little  square  where  the 
streets  cross.  At  its  centre  stands  the 
town  pump  from  which  the  families 
of  the  town  get  their  water  for  drink- 
ing, cooking,  and  washing.  The  streets 


are  not  paved.  In  spring  they  are 
muddy  and  in  summer  they  are  dusty. 

The  houses  of  the  town  are  scattered 
along  the  crooked  streets.  Some  of  them 
are  only  log  cabins  with  one  large  room 
and  a loft.  The  better  houses  are  made 
of  planks  and  boards  which  were  cut 
at  the  sawmill.  They  are  roofed  with 
pine  shingles.  These  houses  have  two 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  large 
room  is  a kitchen  and  dining  room. 
The  smaller  one  is  a bedroom  for 
father  and  mother  and  the  little  chil- 
dren. The  older  children  sleep  above, 
in  the  loft  under  the  steep  roof. 

Beneath  the  low,  sloping  roof  at  the 
back  of  the  house  is  an  extra  room 
which  is  used  for  storing  the  winter 
supply  of  food.  The  supplies  are  neatly 
packed  in  barrels,  wooden  kegs,  and 
clay  jars.  Pieces  of  dried  and  smoked 
meat  hang  from  the  ceiling. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a shed 
where  the  farming  tools  are  kept.  This 
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shed  serves  as  a windbreak  in  the  cold 
winter,  and  it  joins  the  house  to  the 
barn  where  the  animals  are  sheltered. 
The  barn  smells  of  grain,  for  there  are 
bins  of  barley  and  wheat.  The  hayloft 
is  overhead.  Near  the  house  is  a small 
vegetable  garden,  but  the  corn  and 
other  crops  are  raised  on  the  family’s 
farm  a little  way  from  the  town. 

In  the  house  the  big  kitchen  is  rather 
bare,  with  no  curtains  or  rugs.  The 
table  and  benches  are  made  of  heavy 
planks,  but  there  are  some  chairs, 
which  are  more  carefully  made.  On 
the  open  shelves  of  the  cupboard  are 
wooden  bowls,  plates,  cups,  and  spoons. 
Usually  two  members  of  the  family  eat 
from  the  same  dish,  called  a trencher. 
A trencher  is  a small,  square  block  of 
wood  hollowed  in  the  centre  to  form 
a bowl. 

The  large  open  fireplace,  built  of 
stone  and  brick,  makes  the  big  kitchen 
warm  and  bright.  All  the  cooking  is 
done  over  the  open  fire.  Large  kettles 


hang  on  hooks  from  an  iron  rod  or 
crane.  Iron  pots  with  stumpy  legs 
stand  in  the  red-hot  coals.  There  is  an 
oven  built  into  one  end  of  the  fireplace. 
In  this  the  bread,  pies,  and  puddings 
are  baked. 

Here  is  what  one  day  in  this  home 
might  be  like.  In  the  morning  the 
children  hurry  down  from  the  cold  loft 
overhead  to  the  warm  kitchen.  Each 
girl  is  dressed  in  a plain  dress  of  home- 
spun  woollen  with  a long,  full  skirt. 
Like  her  mother,  she  wears  a little 
white  cap  and  a white  apron.  The  boys 
wear  knee  breeches,  long  stockings,  and 
waistcoats  reaching  to  their  knees. 

Father  comes  in  from  milking  the 
cows.  Mother  has  prepared  the  break- 
fast, and  on  the  table  are  the  trenchers 
filled  with  hot  porridge.  Everyone 
drinks  milk  from  wooden  cups. 

After  breakfast  the  youngest  boy  and 
girl  leave  for  school.  They  haven’t 
far  to  go,  for  school  is  taught  by  a 
woman  who  lives  near  by.  All  the 
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young  children  of  the  village  gather 
in  her  kitchen  around  the  fireplace. 
While  she  sews,  they  learn  to  read  and 
write.  This  is  called  a dame  school. 

The  children  learn  to  read  from  a 
hornbook,  which  is  a thin  piece  of  wood 
with  a handle.  Fastened  to  the  wood  is 
a piece  of  paper.  On  it  the  alphabet 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  are  printed.  A 
sheet  of  horn  covers  the  paper.  It  is 
yellowish  in  color,  but  the  letters  can 
be  seen  through  it.  The  little  girls 
learn  to  sew  and  knit.  Each  one  is 
stitching  threads  of  different  colors  on 
linen.  When  finished,  these  pieces  of 
linen,  called  samplers,  will  show  in 
careful  stitching  the  alphabet,  the  girl’s 
name,  and  a Bible  verse. 

The  older  boy  goes  to  the  village 
school,  a small  frame  building.  The 


desks  are  rough  tables  against  the  wall. 
Both  teacher  and  pupils  sit  on  wooden 
benches.  Pupils  write  with  charcoal 
on  birch  bark.  The  schoolhouse  is 
heated  by  a large  open  fireplace,  and 
the  parents  of  the  boys  furnish  the 
wood.  If  parents  forget  to  give  their 
share  of  firewood,  their  son  must  sit  in 
the  coldest  part  of  the  room.  The 
teacher  is  paid  with  wheat,  corn,  beaver 
skins,  or  whatever  the  family  can  give. 
He  lives  with  each  boy’s  family  for  a 
week  during  the  school  year. 

While  the  youngest  ones  are  at 
school,  the  oldest  girl  and  her  mother 
spend  the  morning  cooking  and  baking. 
They  make  apple  and  pumpkin  pies, 
corn-meal  pudding,  baked  beans,  and 
mutton  stew.  In  the  afternoon  the 
mother  cards  wool  while  the  daughter 
spins  it  into  yarn.  Father 
spends  the  day  in  the  forest 
cutting  trees  for  firewood. 

After  school  the  younger 
children  play  games,  such  as 
tag  and  leapfrog.  The  older 
boy  hurries  home  to  drive  the 
oxen  and  heavy  wagon  to  the 
woods  to  haul  the  firewood. 

In  the  evening  one  of  the 
boys  helps  his  father  make  a 
broom,  while  the  other  boy 
whittles  a wooden  spool  for 
the  loom.  The  mother  sews 
and  the  girls  knit  mittens. 
Most  of  the  evenings  are  spent 
quietly  around  the  fireplace 
until  the  early  bedtime. 

On  Sunday  the  whole  family 
goes  to  church.  The  church, 
a large  frame  building,  stands 
near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Each  family  sits  together  in 
its  own  pew.  There  is  a par- 
tition about  four  feet  high 
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around  the  pew.  The  little  children 
can  hardly  see  over  it.  They  can  see 
the  minister  because  his  pulpit  is  high 
up  in  the  front  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  plain  and  cold.  There  is 
not  even  a fireplace  in  it.  The  people 
must  keep  their  heavy  wraps  on 
throughout  the  service.  Some  bring 
fur  robes  to  keep  their  feet  warm. 

What  a long  service!  The  minister 
preaches  more  than  two  hours.  At 
noon  most  people  will  eat  a basket 
lunch.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be 
another  long  church  service. 

People  in  towns  such  as  this  worked 
hard,  but  they  had  good  times,  too. 
Much  of  their  pleasure  came  from  work- 
ing together.  When  a man  wanted  to 
build  a new  house  or  barn,  his  neigh- 
bors helped  him.  Working  together, 
they  could  build  a barn  or  a house  in 

The  History 

The  history  of  Canada 

What  happened  in  Canada  in  the  period 
covered  in  this  section?  Use  the  time  charts 
on  the  end  pages  of  this  book. 

A time  chart  for  American  history 

Here  you  have  many  choices  for  your 
chart.  It  covers  a long  period,  beginning 
with  1650  and  ending  in  the  1760’s.  The 
time  will  not  divide  evenly  into  half- 
centuries.  If  you  bring  the  chart  down  to 
1750,  you  will  have  important  events  left 
over.  You  will  probably  wish  to  start  the 
next  fifty  years  and  add  to  this  part  later. 

The  history  of  your  own  community 

No  doubt  you  will  really  have  something 
for  your  community  history  this  time.  Find 
the  location  of  your  own  home  on  the 
map  on  page  84.  Perhaps  you  live  in  one 
of  the  areas  settled  between  1650  and  1763. 
You  may  live  in  the  land  over  which  the 
French  fur  traders  travelled. 


one  day,  if  the  lumber  was  cut  and 
ready.  The  women  and  children  came 
to  the  barn-raisings,  too.  The  women 
visited,  sewed,  and  prepared  the  meals. 
Neighbors  came  together  in  the  same 
way  to  husk  corn  in  the  fall.  Then 
there  were  contests  and  games,  as  well 
as  work.  The  women  often  gathered  at 
some  family’s  home  for  a quilting  party 
or  to  make  the  family’s  clothing. 

The  town  managed  its  own  affairs  in 
town  meetings.  The  voters  met,  usually 
at  the  church,  to  talk  over  problems 
of  the  community.  They  elected  the 
town  officials.  They  might  vote  to 
build  a better  schoolhouse,  to  hire  a 
new  minister,  to  improve  the  road  to 
the  next  town,  or  to  make  rules  about 
how  houses  should  be  built  to  prevent 
fires.  The  people  of  New  England  were 
proud  of  their  town  meetings. 

Workshop 

The  history  of  the  world 

1666— The  Great  Fire  of  London. 

1679 — Habeus  Corpus  Act. 

1683 — King  John  Sobieski  of  Poland  saves 
Vienna  from  the  Turks. 

1688 — The  Bill  of  Rights  is  passed. 

1 703 —  Peter  the  Great  at  the  Baltic. 

1 704 —  Battle  of  Blenheim. 

1707 — Union  of  Scotland  and  England  to 
form  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
1729 — The  Wesleys  found  Methodism. 

1740 — Frederick  the  Great  rules  Prussia. 

1756 —  The  Seven  Years’  War  begins. 

1757 —  Clive  wins  India  at  Plassey. 

1763 — The  Peace  of  Paris. 

Do  you  recognize  these  descriptions? 

1.  Most  of  the  people  live  on  long,  nar- 
row farms,  in  houses  of  whitewashed  logs 
or  stone.  They  grow  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
flax,  and  hemp.  In  the  towns,  the  most 
important  business  is  fur  trading.  The 
people  make  most  of  their  own  clothing., 
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2.  Farms  are  small  and  people  raise 
food  chiefly  for  their  own  use.  There  are 
many  towns  and  villages.  People  depend 
upon  fishing,  shipbuilding,  trading,  lum- 
bering, and  manufacturing,  as  well  as 
farming. 

3.  The  people  have  reached  their  homes 
by  travelling  over  long,  difficult  forest 
trails.  They  live  in  log  cabins.  Many  of 
them  have  farms  that  are  only  corn  patches 
in  small,  stump-filled  clearings.  Wild  game 
and  wild  fruit  are  important  parts  of  their 
food  supply. 

4.  There  are  many  Dutch,  German, 
Scottish-Irish,  and  Welsh  people,  as  well  as 
English.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes  furnish  food  and  products  for  ex- 
port. Iron,  pottery,  and  glass  manufactures 
are  important. 

5.  Many  people  live  on  plantations.  In 
some  parts  of  the  area  tobacco  is  grown, 
and  in  other  parts  rice  and  indigo  are  im- 
portant. Plantation  workers  are  indentured 
servants  or  slaves.  There  are  few  towns. 


Whose  colonies  were  they? 


At  the  left  side  of  a piece  of  paper,  list 
the  colonies  named  below.  After  each  one 
write  the  name  of  the  people  who  founded 
the  colony.  You  will  need  to  use  the  names 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  Swedish,  and  you  will  need 
to  remember  what  you  learned  in  earlier 
sections  of  the  book.  Save  your  list  for  the 
next  exercise. 


Acadia 

Brazil 

Connecticut 

Cuba 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  France 
New  Jersey 
New  Netherland 
New  Spain 
New  Sweden 


Newfoundland 
North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Virginia 


Where  were  these  places? 

On  the  list  you  just  made,  write  the 
names  of  the  following  towns.  Write  each 
name  after  the  colony  in  which  it  was  lo- 
cated. Some  colonies  will  have  more  than 
one  town.  There  are  no  names  in  the  list 
for  some  of  the  other  colonies. 


If  you  cannot  remember  all  the  places, 
look  for  them  on  the  maps  you  have  used  in 
this  book. 

Annapolis,  Augusta,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Charleston,  Christina,  Jamestown,  Mon- 
treal, New  Amsterdam,  New  Orleans, 
Newark,  Pensacola,  Philadelphia,  Provi- 
dence, Quebec,  Saint  Augustine,  San  An- 
tonio, Santa  Fe,  Savannah,  Wilmington. 

Which  are  the  right  names? 

In  the  sentences  below  are  names  used 
for  people  and  things  you  have  read  about. 
Copy  the  sentences,  leaving  out  the  names 
that  are  not  correct.  Be  careful.  Some- 
times you  will  need  to  use  more  than  one 
of  the  names  in  parentheses. 

1 . An  agreement  made  between  countries 
is  called  a (war,  law,  claim,  treaty). 

2.  Voters  in  English  colonies  elected 
representatives  to  (missions,  parliaments, 
Congress,  assemblies)  to  make  their  laws. 

3.  A place  where  canoes  were  carried 
from  one  river  to  another  was  called  a (por- 
tage, trading  post,  market,  river  bank). 

4.  Land  at  the  edge  of  a settled  region 
may  be  called  the  (frontier,  boundary, 
Piedmont,  wilderness). 

5.  People  who  go  to  unsettled  land  to 
make  their  homes  are  called  (explorers, 
pioneers,  farmers,  Pilgrims). 

6.  A group  of  people,  such  as  the  Dutch, 
English,  or  French,  who  have  their  own 
ways  of  living  and  in  most  cases  their  own 
language,  is  called  a (company,  community, 
nationality,  settlement). 

7.  A colonist  who  signed  a paper  promis- 
ing to  work  for  the  person  who  paid  his 
fare  to  America  was  called  (a  proprietor, 
an  indentured  servant,  a slave,  a planter). 

8.  (Quakers,  Puritans,  Huguenots,  Iro- 
quois) were  colonial  religious  groups. 

9.  An  area  almost  like  a country,  but  not 
entirely  free  to  govern  itself,  was  called  a 
(plantation,  town,  clearing,  colony). 

10.  The  Frenchmen  who  travelled  over 
North  America  were  (voyageurs,  postriders, 
missionaries,  coureurs  de  bois). 
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A Colonist  Looks  at  North  America  in  1763 


In  the  year  1763  many  British  colo- 
nists were  thinking  about  lands  to  the 
west  beyond  the  mountains.  The  Treaty 
of  Paris  had  been  signed.  France  had 
lost  its  whole  empire  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  For  the  British 
colonists,  new  frontiers  were  open  all 
the  way  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  rivers  flowing  toward  the  west 
seemed  to  lead  the  settlers  on.  The 
land  was  covered  with  tall  trees  that 
could  be  cut  down  for  log  cabins.  The 
forest  was  the  home  of  thousands  of 
animals  to  furnish  meat  and  furs.  Some- 
where beyond  the  mountains  a farm 
waited  for  every  man  who  wanted  one. 

This  was  a land  of  promise  for  the 
restless  pioneer  who  could  be  happy 


only  on  a new  frontier.  It  was  a land 
of  promise  for  people  in  Europe  who 
never  could  hope  to  own  farms  in  the 
old  lands.  Even  in  the  long-settled 
region  near  the  coast  there  were  thou- 
sands of  people  who  dreamed  of  fine 
farms  beyond  the  mountains. 

No  French  fur  traders  and  soldiers 
dared  to  drive  the  settlers  away  now. 
It  was  true  that  Indians  lived  on  the 
western  lands,  but  the  settlers  did  not 
worry  much  about  them.  Most  of  the 
Indians  had  been  friends  of  the  French 
traders.  Without  the  French  to  help 
and  encourage  them,  they  could  easily 
be  driven  from  the  lands  the  pioneers 
wanted.  Of  course  the  pioneers  did  not 
expect  to  take  all  the  Indian  lands. 


People  of  colonial  days  believed  that 
centuries  would  pass  before  such  a large 
area  could  be  settled. 

To  the  north,  the  land  was  British 
now  all  the  way  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  which  the 
French  had  called  Acadia,  and  the  land 
around  Hudson  Bay  had  been  British 
before  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Now  all 
of  New  France  was  British,  too. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  were  the  colo- 
nies of  Spain.  First  came  Louisiana. 
You  have  learned  how  La  Salle  claimed 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  all  its 
tributaries  for  France.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  was  called  Louisiana.  Then, 
during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  France 
gave  to  Spain  all  of  Louisiana  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Beyond  Louisiana,  west  and  south- 
west, lay  New  Spain.  This  land  of  dry, 
grassy  plains  and  high,  snow-covered 
mountains,  of  deserts  where  Coronado’s 


men  searched  for  the  seven  rich  cities 
of  Cibola,  was  scarcely  real  to  the 
colonists.  It  was  too  far  away.  The 
most  adventurous  Scottish-Irish  pion- 
eer of  1 763  could  hardly  dream  that  his 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
might  push  the  frontier  into  these 
Spanish  lands. 

No  one  knew  where  on  a map  to  draw 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Spanish 
lands  and  the  British  lands  to  the  north. 
But  no  one  really  cared.  The  French 
claim  to  Louisiana  had  included  the 
valley  of  the  farthest  little  stream  whose 
water  reached  the  Mississippi.  Out  at 
the  edges,  though,  this  claim  was  only 
words  on  a piece  of  paper.  The  farthest 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  were  un- 
known. French  fur  traders  had  crossed 
this  northern  region.  A few  British 
traders  from  Hudson  Bay  had  crossed 
their  paths,  as  you  saw  on  the  map 
on  page  84.  But  that  was  all. 
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Spain  already  had  a vast  empire  in 
the  Americas.  These  cold  northern 
lands  were  far  away  from  the  settled 
regions  of  Louisiana  and  New  Spain. 
They  did  not  fit  into  Spanish  ways  of 
living.  Spanish  settlers  did  not  wish 
to  go  there.  Thus  the  great  North-West 
region  was  left  to  the  traders  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

We  have  been  trying  to  look  at 
North  America  as  a colonist  might  have 
seen  it  in  1763.  He  could  not  have 


dreamed  that  within  a few  years  the 
colonists  would  fight  a war  for  inde- 
pendence, called  the  American  Revo- 
lution. He  could  have  had  no  idea  that 
the  western  lands  would  be  settled  so 
rapidly.  One  young  man,  named  Daniel 
Boone,  then  living  on  the  frontier  in  the 
Carolinas,  was  to  spend  his  last  years  on 
a new  frontier  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Now  you  are  going  to  learn  how  all 
this  came  to  be.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  is  about  to  begin. 


Just  before  the  Revolution  in  the  American  Colonies 


While  pioneers  dreamed  of  farms  be- 
yond the  mountains,  the  Indians  were 
worried.  What  would  happen  to  them? 
They  knew  what  had  happened  earlier 
along  the  coast.  The  same  thing  had 
happened  over  and  over  again.  A few 
settlers  came  to  a place.  They  gave 
the  Indians  knives,  kettles,  and  bright- 
colored  cloth.  In  return,  the  Indians 
allowed  them  to  use  the  land. 

The  settlers  built  a few  cabins.  The 
Indians  understood  that.  Sometimes 
the  first  cabins  were  not  very  different 
from  the  Indians’  own  homes.  When 
settlers  cleared  a patch  of  ground  and 
planted  corn,  the  Indians  still  under- 
stood. They,  too,  had  patches  of  corn. 

Then  the  settlers  said  the  Indians 
must  leave.  The  Indians  had  not  ex- 
pected to  do  this.  When  they  sold  their 
land  for  knives  and  kettles  and  cloth, 
they  had  not  understood  that  the  Euro- 
peans expected  them  to  leave. 

If  one  family  had  come  to  a place 
and  cleared  land  for  a farm,  the  In- 
dians would  not  have  been  disturbed. 
It  seemed,  though,  that  there  were  end- 
less numbers  of  the  palefaces.  Each 
settler  marked  off  a large  area  of  forest 
and  said  that  it  was  his.  Other  people 


could  not  use  it.  Each  winter  he  cut 
down  more  trees.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  corn  patch.  Besides  corn,  he 
wanted  to  raise  many  strange  plants 
the  Indians  had  never  seen.  He  wanted 
cleared  fields  with  grass  growing  on 
them,  where  animals  could  graze.  The 
animals  were  his,  too.  The  Indians 
could  not  hunt  them. 

Indians  did  not  own  land  as  Euro- 
peans did.  A very  large  area  belonged 
to  the  whole  tribe.  Any  member  of  the 
tribe  was  free  to  hunt  on  this  land. 
The  Indians  did  not  know  how  Euro- 
peans lived  or  how  they  would  use  the 
land.  Europeans  did  not  realize  that 
the  Indians  misunderstood.  Neither  the 
Europeans  nor  the  Indians  could  quite 
imagine  a way  of  living  different  from 
their  own. 

Indians  or  settlers? 

By  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
most  of  the  Indians  understood  what 
would  happen  when  settlers  came.  Now 
the  pioneers  were  beginning  to  cross  the 
mountains.  The  Indians  feared  they 
would  be  crowded  out  again. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  tried  to  drive 
the  settlers  away.  They  would  steal 
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up  to  a cabin  at  night  and  set  it  afire. 
They  would  burn  an  entire  pioneer 
village  and  kill  or  drive  away  all  the 
settlers.  This  did  no  good.  It  only 
made  all  the  settlers  angry.  Even  colo- 
nists who  lived  far  away  sent  soldiers 
to  aid  the  settlers. 

Perhaps  even  some  soldiers  of  the 
British  king  would  come,  dressed  in 
bright-red  coats.  Each  man  had  a gun. 
The  soldiers  made  careful  plans  and 
all  worked  together  in  carrying  them 
out.  They  built  forts  and  left  men  to 
guard  them.  Whether  it  was  red-coated 
soldiers  or  settlers  in  deerskin  shirts, 
it  did  no  good  for  an  Indian  war  party 
to  beat  them.  More  would  come  next 
week  or  next  month. 

The  Indians  were  not  used  to  the 
white  man’s  way  of  fighting.  They 
had  never  worked  together  on  plans 
requiring  a great  many  people,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  learning.  Soon  after 
the  Seven  Years’  War  ended  in  America, 
the  Indians  made  a well-planned  at- 
tack over  all  the  western  coun- 
try. They  captured  fort  after 
fort.  Then  they  attacked  the 
pioneers  all  along  the  frontier, 
from  New  England  to  Georgia. 

Shortly  before  the  Seven 
Years’  War  began,  the  British 
government  had  appointed  two 
men  to  deal  with  the  Indians, 
one  in  the  north  and  one  in 
the  south.  They  were  called 
Indian  superintendents.  The 
Indians  liked  and  trusted  these 
men.  Now  the  Indians  com- 
plained to  the  superintend- 
ents about  the  many  settlers 
on  their  lands.  The  settlers 
were  spoiling  their  hunting 
grounds.  Many  even  took 
land  and  did  not  pay  for  it. 


The  superintendents  agreed  that  the 
Indians  were  not  being  treated  fairly. 

The  English  government  decided  that 
this  was  not  a safe  time  for  pioneers 
to  move  west  of  the  mountains.  Later, 
arrangements  would  be  made  with  the 
Indians  to  open  up  large  areas  for 
settlement.  The  government  said  that 
settlers  might  move  as  far  west  as  the 
sources  of  rivers  flowing  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. For  the  present  they  were  not  to 
go  farther.  The  land  beyond  was  to 
belong  to  the  Indians. 

The  pioneers  were  very  angry.  Now 
that  the  French  were  gone,  they  wanted 
to  move  at  once  beyond  the  mountains. 
They  wanted  the  land  for  farms.  To 
the  pioneers  it  seemed  that  the  Indians 
had  no  right  to  the  land,  since  they 
wanted  to  use  it  only  for  hunting. 

The  Indians  were  right.  The  land 
had  always  belonged  to  them.  Their 
way  of  owning  the  land  was  suited  to 
their  way  of  living.  It  was  the  only 
way  they  knew.  The  pioneers  were 
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right,  too.  Only  a few  Indians  could 
make  a living  on  a large  area  of  land. 
A great  many  more  farmers  could  make 
a living  on  the  same  land.  The  British 
government  also  was  right.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  settlers  to  stay 
out  of  new  lands  until  it  was  safe  for 
them  to  go  there.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  pay  the  Indians  for  an  area, 
sign  a treaty  with  them,  and  find  a 
place  for  them  to  go. 

If  you  had  been  an  Indian,  you 
would  probably  have  thought  of  the 
western  lands  as  the  Indians  did.  If 
you  had  been  a pioneer  settler,  you 
would  have  thought  of  them  as  the  set- 
tlers did.  If  you  had  been  a govern- 
ment official,  you  would  have  thought 
of  them  as  the  government  did. 

Even  the  colonists  along  the  coast 
were  angry  about  the  Indian  Boundary 
Line.  This  was  the  name  given  to  the 
imaginary  line  beyond  which  the  land 
was  to  be  kept  for  the  Indians.  Later 
the  British  government  made  other 
laws  that  angered  the  colonists  still  more. 

The  land  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  Lrench  had  to  have  a government. 

Using  the  land  as  a hunting  ground 


Nearly  all  of  the  settlers  were  Lrench. 
Now  the  British  government  set  up  a 
new  colony  to  include  the  Lrench  set- 
tlements along  the  St.  Lawrence.  On 
the  south  it  was  to  reach  all  the  way 
to  the  Ohio  River.  On  the  west  it  was 
to  go  to  the  Mississippi.  The  entire 
area  was  to  be  called  Quebec. 

There  was  sure  to  be  trouble,  for 
nearly  all  the  land  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio  was  claimed  by  the 
thirteen  colonies.  The  early  charters  had 
been  written  at  a time  when  no  one 
knew  how  wide  the  continent  was. 
Most  of  the  charters  said  that  a colony 
should  extend  from  sea  to  sea.  Natur- 
ally, the  colonists  felt  that  the  British 
government  was  taking  away  land  that 
belonged  to  them. 

The  colonists  did  not  like  the  kind 
of  government  that  was  being  set  up 
for  Quebec.  As  you  know,  the  thirteen 
colonies  had  their  own  assemblies. 
They  elected  most  of  their  own  officers 
and  made  their  own  laws.  At  this  time, 
Britain  and  the  British  colonies  were 
the  only  countries  in  the  world  in 
which  the  people  expected  to  govern 
themselves.  The  British  officials  who 
planned  the  government  of  Quebec  set 
up  the  kind  of  government  the  Lrench 
settlers  had  once  had.  They  did  not 
plan  to  have  an  assembly  because  they 


thought  the  French  people  would  need 
time  to  learn  to  govern  themselves.  The 
seigneurs  and  the  church  leaders  kept 
their  positions  of  authority.  They  could 
again  legally  collect  their  dues  from  the 
people.  Property  and  other  civil  rights 
were  to  remain  under  French  law. 

The  people  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  English 
law  used  in  their  courts.  English  law 
gave  the  citizen  more  rights  than  any 
other  law  of  those  days.  A right  is 
something  a government  says  its  people 
shall  have  or  shall  be  free  to  do.  For 
example,  you  have  a right  to  go  to  school 
and  to  use  the  public  library.  When  you 
are  twenty-one  you  will  have  the  right 
to  vote. 

Already  some  British  people  had  come 
to  Quebec.  The  traders  of  New  England 
and  the  Atlantic  colonies  hoped  to  do 
business  there.  They  wanted  to  keep 
their  rights  under  English  law  in 
Quebec.  The  Quebec  Act  angered  them; 
it  pleased  the  seigneurs  and  church 
leaders  of  Quebec. 

Who  should  pay  for  defence? 

In  spite  of  the  laws  to  hold  them 
back,  settlers  continued  to  cross  the 
mountains.  As  many  people  expected, 
the  Indians  continued  to  attack  the 
settlements.  They  did  not  attack  just 
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the  settlers  who  had  gone  beyond  the 
Indian  Boundary  Line.  They  were  try- 
ing to  frighten  the  settlers  along  the 
whole  frontier.  The  settlers  asked  for 
soldiers  to  protect  them.  Out  of  this 
need  for  protection  grew  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
North  America.  It  led  to  the  war  that 
gave  independence  from  Britain. 

This  was  not  the  only  cause  of  war, 
to  be  sure.  Events  which  bring  about 
great  changes  in  people’s  ideas  and  in 
their  living  usually  have  more  than  one 
cause.  As  you  read,  watch  for  the  new 
ideas,  as  well  as  for  the  events,  which 
led  to  the  War  for  Independence. 

Armies  and  wars  cost  a great  deal 
of  money.  They  did  not  cost  so  much 
two  hundred  years  ago  as  they  did 
later  because  the  equipment  used  was 
much  simpler  and  armies  were  small. 
Nations  had  fewer  people  and  much 
less  money  than  they  have  today,  how- 
ever. The  cost  seemed  very  large. 

The  money  that  any  government 
spends  must  come  from  taxes ; that  is, 
it  is  collected  from  the  people.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  taxes  and  many 
ways  of  collecting  them.  In  almost 
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all  countries  today,  people  pay  income 
taxes.  They  pay  to  the  government  a 
share  of  everything  they  earn.  People 
are  usually  asked  to  pay  taxes  on  land 
and  other  property  they  own.  The  more 
property  they  own,  the  larger  taxes  they 
must  pay.  Customs  duties  are  still 
another  kind  of  taxes.  They  are  taxes 
on  goods  imported  into  a country. 

Before  and  during  the  Seven  Years5 
War  the  British  government  had  spent 
large  sums  of  money  to  protect  the 
colonies.  The  money  had  come  from 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  Britain.  It 
had  been  used  to  pay  and  equip  British 
soldiers  sent  to  the  colonies.  Some  of  it 
had  been  given  to  the  colonies  to  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  colonial  armies. 

British  rights 

In  Britain  all  government  money 
was  controlled  by  Parliament.  The  men 
who  were  elected  to  Parliament  by  the 
British  people  decided  what  taxes 
should  be  collected  and  how  the  money 
was  to  be  spent.  Only  the  people’s 
own  representatives  had  the  right  to 
collect  money  from  the  people. 

As  you  know,  the  colonial  assemblies 
were  modelled  on  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. In  America  the  assemblies  voted 
on  the  taxes  to  be  collected  and  decided 
how  the  money  should  be  spent. 

Now  many  people  in  Britain  thought 
the  colonists  should  pay  for  their  own 
defence.  The  British  people  had  spent 
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large  sums  of  money.  Debts  were  still 
owed  to  people  who  had  furnished  the 
supplies  for  the  soldiers.  With  Indian 
attacks  going  on  all  along  the  fron- 
tiers, it  looked  as  if  much  more  fight- 
ing might  be  necessary. 

Most  colonists  agreed  that  the  colo- 
nies should  defend  themselves  against 
the  Indians,  but  they  did  not  vote  much 
money  for  the  purpose.  The  British 
government  thought  it  was  not  enough. 

There  was  another  difficulty.  Not 
all  the  colonies  had  western  frontiers. 
Only  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  had  very  many  frontier  set- 
tlers who  needed  protection.  The  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut 
could  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
help  defend  the  pioneers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Virginia.  Remember  that  the 
colonies  were  almost  as  separate  as 
entirely  different  countries.  It  is  only 
in  very  recent  times  that  people  of  one 
country  have  thought  they  should  help 
defend  the  people  of  another  country 
against  attack. 

British  attempts  to  collect  increased 
taxes  from  the  colonies  led  to  quarrels 
and  misunderstandings.  Some  of  the 
quarrels  were  old  ones  that  had  not 
been  serious  at  first.  Some  were  new 
quarrels  that  had  grown  out  of  changes 
in  the  colonies.  Others  came  about 
because  of  new  ideas  in  the  world. 

We  need  to  think  first  about  some 
of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
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the  colonies.  There  had  now  been  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America  for  more  than 
a century  and  a half.  From  a few  hun- 
dred, the  population  had  increased  to 
about  two  and  a half  million.  This  was 
about  one-third  as  many  people  as  there 
were  in  England.  At  first  there  had 
been  only  a few  tiny  settlements  on  the 
coast.  Now  the  land  was  settled  all  the 
way  to  the  mountains  and  even  beyond 
them  in  places. 

Most  of  the  early  colonists  had  come 
from  England.  As  time  passed,  many 
settlers  of  other  nationalities  came  to 
America.  Now  almost  half  the  colonists 
were  not  English. 

Many  new  ideas  had  come  into  the 
world  while  the  colonies  were  growing 
up.  One  new  idea  was  the  belief  in 
freedom.  For  example,  many  people 
had  come  to  America  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs.  Now,  in  both  America 
and  Britain,  people  had  the  right  to 
hold  any  religious  beliefs  they  chose. 
In  other  words,  they  had  religious  free- 
dom. They  also  had  freedom  of  speech 
in  both  America  and  Britain.  That  is, 
people  were  not  punished  for  saying 
what  they  thought,  even  when  that 
meant  finding  fault  with  the  govern- 
ment. Whether  they  lived  in  Britain  or 
America,  British  citizens  had  many 
more  rights  now  than  they  had  had 
one  hundred  fifty  years  before.  They 
had  also  done  much  more  thinking 
about  the  rights  people  should  have. 


At  home  in  America 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  the  colonists  thought  of  them- 
selves as  Americans.  They  had  come  to 
be  at  home  in  America.  Let  us  consider 
how  an  English  farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
might  have  thought  about  this.  In  Eng- 
land, he  raised  the  crops  his  neighbors 
raised  and  lived  as  they  did.  All  the 
people  around  him  were  Englishmen. 

Now  his  home  is  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  neighbors  are  as  likely  to  be  German 
as  English,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
Welsh  or  Scottish-Irish.  They  may  not 
speak  English  well.  Their  clothes,  houses, 
ways  of  working,  and  even  their  ideas 
may  be  different  from  his.  If  they  come 
from  a country  other  than  his  own, 
they  seem  strange  to  him  at  first.  After 
a time  he  learns  to  understand  and  get 
along  with  them  very  well. 

Even  in  the  later  colonial  days  in 
which  he  lives  he  finds  many  things 
that  look  crude  and  unfinished.  He 
may  work  on  his  farm  all  his  life  with- 
out getting  it  just  as  he  wants  it. 

This  new  America  sometimes  seems  a 
little  strange  to  our  farmer.  He  wonders 
what  life  would  have  been  like  if  he  had 
never  left  England.  Would  it  have  been 
easier?  Perhaps  it  would.  He  would  not 
have  had  to  get  used  to  so  many  strange 
ways.  He  would  not  have  had  to  clear 
new  fields,  grub  up  stumps,  split  rails 
for  fences,  dig  ditches,  dig  a well,  work 
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on  the  roads.  Then  he  looks  around 
at  his  land.  He  would  not  have  had  a 
fine,  big  farm  like  this  in  England.  He 
might  not  have  owned  any  land. 


He  thinks  of  his  old  friends  in  Eng- 
land. He  would  like  to  see  them  again — 
those  boys  he  grew  up  with.  If  only 
England  were  not  so  far  away ! Then  he 
sees  his  son  coming  up  the  lane  with  a 
fishpole  over  his  shoulder.  This  new 
land  never  seems  strange  to  young  John. 
He  will  never  sigh  for  his  friends  and 
home  in  old  England.  He  was  only  a 
baby  when  the  family  came  over,  and 
he  doesn’t  remember.  This  is  John’s 
home — the  place  he  will  always  remem- 
ber. “Why!”  his  father  thinks.  “Young 
John  isn’t  really  an  Englishman  at  all! 
He’s  an  American!” 

By  later  colonial  times  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  like 
young  John,  who  thought  of  America  as 
home.  They  thought  of  what  was  good 
for  their  colony  before  they  thought 
of  the  good  of  Britain  or  of  the  British 
Empire  as  a whole,  or  even  of  the 
neighboring  colonies  in  America.  Then 
there  were  the  colonists  of  other  nation- 
alities. They  naturally  felt  even  less 
loyalty  to  Britain.  Remember  that  the 
colonies  felt  less  need  of  Britain  than 
they  had  felt  earlier.  They  were  safe 
from  France.  They  believed  they  would 
soon  be  safe  from  the  Indians.  Think, 
too,  of  the  new  ideas  about  the  rights 
people  should  have  and  about  freedom. 


If  you  keep  these  things  in  mind,  you 
will  not  find  it  hard  to  understand 
these  quarrels  between  Britain  and  the 
colonies. 

You  remember  the  problem  that  the 
British  government  was  facing.  More 
money  was  needed  from  the  colonies. 
How  could  it  be  raised?  This  was  truly 
a problem.  Wiser  officials  in  Britain 
might  have  found  a peaceful  way  of 
solving  it.  George  III,  who  was  king 
at  this  time,  was  not  very  wise.  Parlia- 
ment did  not  wish  to  anger  the  colo- 
nists, but  most  of  its  members  did  not 
understand  them.  The  colonists  did  not 
understand  the  many  problems  which 
Parliament  had  to  face. 

Old  trade  laws 

To  understand  one  serious  quarrel, 
you  will  need  to  think  back  a long  way, 
to  the  time  the  early  colonies  were 
founded.  In  the  middle  1600’s  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  first  laws  that  affected 
colonial  trade.  One  law  said  that 
goods  should  be  carried  to  and  from 
England  and  the  colonies  in  English 
ships.  This  law  did  not  bother  the 
colonists.  Their  ships  were  considered 
English  ships.  The  law  was  really  in- 
tended to  keep  the  Dutch  traders  from 
profiting  by  carrying  colonial  goods. 

Other  trade  laws  were  passed  from 
time  to  time.  These  laws  were  intended 
to  be  of  help  to  merchants  in  England. 
One  law  said  that  certain  articles  must 
be  sent  to  England  before  they  were 
exported  to  other  countries. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a New  Eng- 
land ship  captain  had  loaded  a cargo 
of  sugar  and  spice  in  Jamaica.  He  knew 
he  could  get  a good  price  for  these 
tropical  products  in  Sweden,  but  he 
could  not  take  them  directly  to  Sweden. 
He  had  to  take  them  first  to  England 
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and  sell  them  to  an  English  merchant. 
Customs  duties  were  collected  on  them 
in  England.  The  English  merchant 
who  handled  the  goods  made  a profit. 
In  the  same  way,  goods  from  other 
countries  must  go  through  an  English 
port  before  being  sent  to  the  colonies. 

Later  laws  charged  heavy  duties  on 
goods  from  the  colonies  of  other  coun- 
tries. Other  laws  forbade  the  colonists 
to  export  certain  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods.  Hats  and  cloth  were  among 
these  goods.  The  colonists  could  make 
them  for  their  own  use,  but  they  could 
not  sell  them  outside  their  own  colony. 
These  laws  were  made  to  build  up  the 
trade  of  the  motherland. 

All  countries  with  colonies  had  trade 
laws.  All  had  founded  colonies  for  the 
same  purposes.  They  all  expected  the 
colonies  to  produce  goods  that  could 
not  be  produced  at  home.  British 
colonists  were  allowed  more  freedom  to 
trade  and  manufacture  than  Spanish 
and  French  colonists  were  allowed.  It 
was  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  British 
colonists  objected  much  more  than  the 
Spanish  and  French  did.  Why  should 
this  have  been  so? 

Probably  there  were  many  reasons. 
People  in  the  British  colonies  had  the 
right  to  object  to  what  they  did  not 
like.  Spanish  and  French  colonists  had 
no  assemblies.  They  had  no  way  of  get- 
ting together  to  say  that  they  did  not 
like  a law,  and  they  could  not  make 
laws  of  their  own. 

During  these  earlier  colonial  times, 
the  trade  laws  would  have  caused  more 


trouble  if  people  had  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  them.  In  fact,  however,  the 
British  government  had  never  tried 
very  hard  to  make  people  obey  them. 

Who  should  tax  the  colonists? 

Now  the  British  government  decided 
that  the  colonists  must  raise  more 
money  by  taxes.  They  gave  the  as- 
semblies a chance  to  vote  the  money, 
but  it  was  not  done.  Parliament  made 
one  law  after  another  which  angered 
the  colonists.  The  laws  were  not  really 
very  hard  on  the  colonists.  The  taxes 
were  not  heavy,  and  the  money  was  to 
be  used  entirely  in  the  colonies.  The 
colonists  were  not  being  asked  to  help 
the  home  country.  The  money  was  to 
be  spent  for  their  own  defence.  Let  us 
examine  the  laws  to  see  why  the  col- 
onists objected.  You  need  not  remember 
the  separate  laws,  but  it  will  be  easier 
to  understand  what  was  happening  if 
you  read  about  them  now. 

In  1764,  just  after  the  Seven  Years5 
War,  the  British  Parliament  passed  the 
Sugar  Act.  Act  is  another  name  for  law. 
Now  people  would  really  have  to  obey 
the  old  trade  laws.  Duties  were  to  be 
collected  on  imported  indigo,  coffee, 
and  silk  and  cotton  materials,  as  well 
as  on  sugar.  Many  colonists  felt  that 
this  law  interfered  with  their  trade. 

In  1765  Parliament  decided  that  the 
colonists  should  pay  a stamp  tax.  This 
meant  that  they  were  to  buy  stamps  and 
place  them  on  important  papers  and  on 
some  of  the  things  they  bought  and 
sold.  This  was  not  an  unusual  kind  of 
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tax.  There  was  a stamp  tax  in  Britain. 
Even  now  stamp  taxes  are  collected. 
You  may  have  seen  the  small  stamp  on 
a package  of  cigarettes. 

Sometimes  people  could  not  get  the 
stamps  easily  when  they  needed  them. 
It  was  not  really  the  inconvenience 
they  minded,  however.  It  was  not  even 
the  amount  of  the  tax.  The  colonists 
objected  to  being  taxed  at  all  by  the 
British  Parliament. 

A young  man  in  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly became  famous  because  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Stamp  Act.  His  name  was 
Patrick  Henry.  He  made  a speech  in 
which  he  said  that  Englishmen  carried 
their  rights  with  them  wherever  they 
went.  One  of  their  rights  was  not  to 
be  taxed  except  by  their  own  represen- 
tatives. In  Britain  the  members  of 
Parliament  were  elected  by  the  British 
people.  They  represented  the  people, 
and  they  decided  what  taxes  the  British 
people  should  pay.  The  colonists  did 
not  elect  members  of  Parliament.  They 


had  representatives  only  in  their  own 
assemblies.  Only  their  own  assemblies, 
therefore,  should  tax  them. 

So  the  colonists  asked  to  have  the 
Stamp  Act  repealed.  Lawmakers  who 
can  make  a law  can  also  repeal  it. 
When  a law  has  been  repealed,  that 
law  no  longer  exists.  Many  people  in 
England  thought  the  colonists  were 
right.  No  one  wanted  to  make  the 
colonists  angry.  Parliament  repealed 
the  Stamp  Act  in  1766. 

In  1767  a new  tax  law  was  passed  by 
Parliament.  This  law  placed  customs 
duties  on  imported  paper,  paint,  and 
tea.  All  tea  and  most  paper  and  paint 
were  imported.  The  taxes  were  not  at 
all  high,  but  the  colonists  still  objected 
to  being  taxed  by  Parliament. 

The  colonists  opposed  the  new  taxes 
just  as  they  had  opposed  the  stamp 
tax.  They  would  not  buy  the  taxed 
goods  and  quarrelled  with  government 
officials  over  the  taxes.  Parliament  had 
made  another  mistake.  All  the  new  tax 
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laws  were  repealed,  except  for  a very 
small  duty  on  tea — less  than  the  people 
in  Britain  had  to  pay.  Members  of 
Parliament  thought  the  colonists  would 
not  object  to  this  small  tax. 

The  colonists  believed  that  if  they 
paid  even  a small  tax  they  would  be 
admitting  that  Parliament  had  a right 
to  tax  them.  When  tea  came  to  Amer- 
ica, colonial  merchants  would  not  buy 
it.  At  several  ports  it  was  placed  in 
warehouses  and  left  there.  In  some 
places  it  was  destroyed.  In  Boston  a 
whole  shipload  of  tea  was  thrown  into 
the  harbor.  This  action  became  famous 
as  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

The  colonists  did  not  agree  among 
themselves  about  opposing  these  new 


laws.  Many  of  them  thought  the  laws 
should  be  obeyed.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  British  officers  did  not  agree, 
either.  Many  thought  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  no  right  to  tax  the  colo- 
nists. New  ideas  were  appearing  in 
the  world,  as  new  ideas  had  appeared 
many  times  before. 

New  ideas  nearly  always  come  into 
the  world  very  much  in  this  way.  Some 
people  accept  them  at  once  and  others 
do  not.  After  a time  the  people  who 
accept  the  new  ideas  and  those  who  do 
not  will  probably  quarrel.  If  the  new 
ideas  are  good,  more  and  more  people 
accept  them  as  time  passes.  If  they 
are  not  good,  they  will  usually  be  for- 
gotten after  a while. 


The  Revolutionary  War  Brings  Independence 


The  colonies  still  had  no  plans  for 
working  together.  Each  colony  had  its 
own  government,  but  there  was  no  gov- 
ernment for  the  colonies  as  a whole. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  way  for  the 
leaders  in  all  the  colonies  to  make  plans 
together.  Finally  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  sent  letters  to  the  assemblies 
of  all  the  other  colonies.  The  letters 
asked  all  the  assemblies  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  a meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

The  representatives  met  early  in 
September,  1774,  in  a meeting  called 
the  Continental  Congress.  Among  the 
representatives  were  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Samuel  Adams,  George  Washington, 
and  Patrick  Henry. 

Samuel  Adams  was  a leader  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  thought  that  the  colonies 
should  work  together.  George  Washing- 
ton, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  great  leaders  in  Virginia. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  best-known 
leader  in  Pennsylvania,  had  been  sent 


to  England  when  trouble  first  began. 
The  colonists  believed  that  he  could 
help  the  King  and  Parliament  to  under- 
stand the  colonies  better. 

After  talking  over  all  the  troubles  of 
the  colonies,  members  of  the  Congress 
agreed  upon  plans  for  working  together. 
They  still  hoped  for  a peaceful  settle- 
ment of  their  many  differences  with  the 
home  country. 

You  will  probably  wish  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  thirteen  colonies  that 
joined  to  oppose  the  British  govern- 
ment. They  were  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Besides  the  thirteen,  there  were  other 
British  colonies  in  America.  You  know 
something  of  the  history  of  most  of 
them.  They  were  those  of  Newfound- 
land, Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  four 
colonies  made  up  of  islands  in  the  West 
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Indies,  Bermuda,  East  Florida  and  West 
Florida.  None  of  these  colonies  joined 
the  thirteen  in  the  quarrels  with 
Britain. 

The  first  fighting 

If  the  Continental  Congress  had  met 
earlier,  it  might  have  been  able  to 
suggest  a way  to  settle  the  differences. 
Neither  side  really  wished  to  be  unfair, 
but  the  men  on  both  sides  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  rights.  The  differences  were 
too  great  for  a peaceful  settlement. 

The  first  actual  fighting  began  in 
Massachusetts.  In  October,  1774,  Mas- 
sachusetts had  set  up  a new  government 
in  Cambridge.  The  British  governor 
controlled  only  the  city  of  Boston. 

There  were  British  soldiers  in  Bos- 
ton. In  April,  1775,  their  commander 
learned  that  the  colonists  were  storing 
guns  and  ammunition  in  Concord.  He 
decided  to  send  soldiers  from  Boston  to 
destroy  these  war  supplies.  They  were 
also  to  capture  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams,  leaders  in  opposing  the 
British  government.  The  colonists  dis- 
covered what  the  commander  was  plan- 
ning. They  arranged  to  have  Paul 
Revere  and  Charles  Dawes  waiting 
across  the  river  from  Boston  with  fast 
horses.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  started, 
Revere  and  Dawes  rode  as  fast  as  they 
could  toward  Concord,  spreading  the 
word.  It  was  night.  Farmers  and  vil- 
lagers quickly  dressed  and  shouldered 
their  guns.  Because  they  had  agreed 
to  be  ready  at  a minute’s  notice,  they 
were  called  “minutemen.” 

When  the  British  troops  reached 
Lexington,  they  found  the  group  of 
minutemen  awaiting  them.  No  one 
knows  which  side  fired  the  first  shot, 
but  there  was  a small  battle.  Then  the 


soldiers  went  on  to  Concord.  They 
succeeded  in  taking  the  supplies  but 
not  in  capturing  Hancock  and  Adams. 
As  they  marched  back  to  Boston,  minute- 
men,  hidden  behind  trees  and  bushes 
along  the  road,  kept  the  troops  under 
constant  fire.  The  British  lost  many 
soldiers.  War  had  begun. 

Washington  in  command 

In  May  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress met  in  Philadelphia.  George 
Washington  was  there,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams, 
John  Hancock,  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  had  just  returned  from  England. 
This  Continental  Congress  was  made  up 
of  representatives  from  all  the  thirteen 
colonies.  They  were  men  whom  the 
colonists  trusted.  They  had  no  way  to 
force  the  colonists  to  carry  out  their 
plans  or  obey  the  laws  they  made.  Their 
government  worked  very  well,  however. 
Most  of  the  colonists  were  willing  to 
let  the  Congress  govern  them. 

The  little  armies  fighting  separately 
under  their  own  officers  could  not  win 
a war.  There  must  be  larger  armies 
and  a plan  of  action  for  each  group.  The 
Second  Continental  Congress  decided 
to  appoint  a commander  in  chief  for  all 
the  colonial  forces.  They  chose  George 
Washington,  who  had  been  an  officer 
during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Members 
of  the  Congress  believed  that  soldiers 
from  all  the  colonies  would  be  willing 
to  serve  under  him. 

Washington  took  command  in  June, 
1775.  The  only  large  army  was  camped 
at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  so  Wash- 
ington went  there  to  take  command. 
What  an  army  greeted  the  general ! 
Scarcely  any  of  the  men  had  uniforms. 
Most  of  them  wore  their  everyday 
working  clothes.  A few  had  parts  of 
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uniforms,  perhaps  a hat  or  a coat,  left 
over  from  the  war  with  the  French. 
Many  wore  the  deerskin  coats  and 
trousers  of  the  frontier.  Officers  wore 
colored  ribbons  tied  around  their  arms 
to  show  their  rank.  Most  of  the  soldiers 
had  brought  their  own  rifles.  These 
were  of  all  kinds. 

The  soldiers  had  built  huts  of  sod, 
boards,  and  stone.  Some  were  living 
in  tents.  Soldiers  who  were  shoemakers, 
tailors,  and  blacksmiths  went  to  work. 
Most  of  the  men  had  little  money  to 
buy  shoes,  clothes,  or  guns,  but  they 
traded  other  articles  for  them. 

Washington  soon  had  a more  orderly 
camp.  He  drilled  the  men  until  they 
learned  to  work  together  and  to  obey 
orders.  No  Revolutionary  army  ever 
had  enough  uniforms  for  all  the  men, 
however,  and  food  was  always  a serious 
problem.  The  men  were  often  cold, 
badly  dressed,  hungry,  and  discouraged. 


In  the  fall  of  1775  Washington  sent 
two  armies  northward  to  Canada.  One 
army  travelled  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain to  Montreal,  captured  the  city, 
and  then  moved  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
toward  Quebec.  In  the  meantime  the 
other  army  had  gone  by  sea  to  Maine 
and  then  crossed  Maine  to  Quebec. 
The  two  armies  joined  in  an  attack  but 
could  not  take  Quebec.  In  the  . early 
summer  of  1776  the  armies  left  Canada. 

Washington  had  believed  the  French 
colonists  along  the  St.  Lawrence  would 
join  in  fighting  the  British.  He  was 
wrong.  The  French  colonists  did  not 
think  Britain  was  a harsh  ruler.  They 
had  been  allowed  to  keep  their  own 
religion,  law,  and  language,  and  almost 
all  their  own  customs. 

Even  in  the  thirteen  colonies  a great 
many  people  were  unwilling  to  fight 
against  the  British  government.  These 
people  were  called  Loyalists  because 
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they  remained  loyal  to  Britain.  They 
were  even  willing  to  fight  against  the 
colonists.  In  the  early  spring  of  1776 
a small  army  of  Loyalists  was  defeated 
by  colonial  soldiers  near  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina. 

As  the  war  went  on,  almost  all  of 
the  Loyalists  were  forced  to  leave  the 
thirteen  colonies.  A great  many  of 
them  moved  to  Canada,  as  you  know. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 

Many  leaders,  including  Washington, 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  thought  the  colonies 
should  fight  for  independence.  They 
felt  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
of  the  rights  they  demanded.  Others 
thought  this  would  not  be  necessary. 

There  were  many  arguments,  but  at 
last,  July  2,  1776,  the  Congress  voted 
for  independence.  Jefferson,  with  the 
help  of  Franklin  and  John  Adams,  wrote 
the  paper  stating  why  “these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be 
Free  and  Independent  States.”  Then, 
on  July  4,  1776,  this  paper,  called  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  came  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  a final  vote. 

If  the  members  voted  for  independ- 
ence and  signed  the  Declaration,  they 
would  be  taking  a great  step.  Every- 
body realized  how  important  the  occa- 


sion was.  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  were 
crowding  the  streets  outside  the  State 
House.  An  old  man  was  waiting  in  the 
tower  to  ring  the  bell  if  the  Declara- 
tion was  signed.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Finally  the  signal  came! 
The  bell  rang  out  defiantly!  Soon  all 
the  bells  of  the  city  were  ringing.  The 
old  bell  in  the  State  House  has  been 
known  since  then  as  the  Liberty  Bell. 

The  news  spread  quickly  and  was 
followed  in  every  colony  by  the*:boom- 
ing  of  cannon  and  the  flaring  ol  bon- 
fires. Everywhere  people  talked  ex- 
citedly of  liberty  and  independence. 
This  is  the  event  that  is  celebrated 
every  Fourth  of  July,  for  it  was  on  that 
day  that  the  United  States  of  America 
declared  their  independence. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
said  that  the  colonies  “are,  and  of 
Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
States.”  Notice  that  the  Declaration 
does  not  say  that  the  colonies  have 
become  an  independent  country.  The 
word  “state”  is  often  used  to  mean 
country,  and  this  is  how  it  was  used 
in  the  Declaration.  The  Declaration 
did  not  mean  that  the  colonies  had  be- 
come one  country.  It  meant  that  each 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  become  an 
independent  country. 

If  the  colonies  had  not  declared 
their  independence  in  the  midst  of  a 
war,  they  might  have  remained  thirteen 
independent  countries.  As  it  was,  the 
people  in  all  the  states  knew  that  they 
must  work  and  plan  together.  They 
must  have  officials  who  could  act  for 
all  of  them.  A committee  was  appointed 
to  plan  a government  that  would  bind 
the  states  together.  But  it  was  almost 
two  years  before  the  plan  was  finally 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  was 
accepted  by  all  the  states. 


This  plan  of  government  was  called 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Each 
state  was  still  considered  independent. 
There  was  a Congress  in  which  all 
states  were  represented  equally.  That 
is,  a small  state  was  just  as  important 
as  a large  one.  The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration made  the  United  States  a close 
league  of  independent  countries.  They 
acted  together  for  some  purposes,  but 
they  still  did  not  form  one  country. 

The  war  is  won 

In  the  meantime  the  war  was  going 
on.  The  map  on  this  page  shows  where 
it  was  fought.  There  was  fighting  in 
and  around  all  the  cities  and  towns 
named  on  the  map. 

In  the  summer  of  1776  there  were 
armies  in  New  England  and  in  the 
South,  and  Washington  was  in  New 
York  with  his  army.  A large  British 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Howe, 
sailed  into  the  New  York  Harbor.  It 
brought  an  army  commanded  by  his 
brother,  General  Howe. 

Howe  soon  drove  the  Americans 
back.  Washington  was  not  able  to  hold 
New  York.  He  retreated  across  New 
Jersey  to  Pennsylvania.  No  bridges 
crossed  the  Delaware  River.  For  many 
miles  along  the  river  Washington’s  men 
gathered  up  all  boats  and  took  them  to 
the  Pennsylvania  side.  There,  for  a time 
at  least,  Washington’s  army  was  safe. 

Washington  and  his  men  won  their 
first  victory  in  December,  1776.  On 
Christmas  night  they  crossed  the  Del- 
aware River  at  Trenton  and  defeated 
some  of  King  George  Ill’s  troops  from 
Hanover.  That  winter  many  battles 
were  fought  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  meantime  a British  army 
was  moving  south  from  Canada  under 
General  Burgoyne.  The  army  came  by 


The  hitter  winter  at  Valley  Forge 


way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  captured 
Crown  Point  and  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
Burgoyne  then  crossed  to  the  Hudson 
Valley.  He  had  been  ordered  to  meet 
a British  army  coming  north  from 
New  York.  If  the  plan  had  been  suc- 
cessful, New  England  would  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  states  to  the  west  and 
south.  It  failed,  however,  and  Burgoyne 
was  forced  to  surrender. 

In  the  summer  of  1777  General  Howe 
took  an  army  southward  by  sea.  His 
ships  sailed  up  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
landed  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  bay. 
Washington  was  waiting  for  them  but 
was  defeated.  The  British  took  Phila- 
delphia and  remained  there  during  the 
winter  of  1777  and  1778.  Washington 
encamped  his  army  at  Valley  Forge 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city. 

Washington’s  men  suffered  terribly 
at  Valley  Forge  during  the  winter.  At 
times  their  only  food  was  salted  fish 
and  potatoes.  Their  clothes  were  in 
rags.  They  had  to  build  tiny  log  cab- 
ins for  shelter  against  the  bitter  cold. 
Many  were  ill.  Some  became  discour- 
aged and  left  the  army. 

The  most  important  event  of  that 
winter  took  place  far  away  in  France. 


France  and  England  had  fought  many 
wars  in  the  past.  Members  of  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  thought 
the  French  government  might  be  will- 
ing to  help  the  Americans.  They  sent 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  France  to  seek 
aid.  The  French  agreed  to  send  a fleet 
and  soldiers.  The  fleet  was  important 
because  the  Americans  had  no  navy. 
When  General  Howe  learned  that  a 
French  fleet  was  coming,  he  decided 
that  he  could  not  hold  Philadelphia. 
He  marched  his  men  out  of  the  city  and 
went  back  to  New  York. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place, 
fighting  was  going  on  far  to  the  west. 
The  land  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Ohio  River,  which  is  shown  on  the 
map  on  page  84,  was  held  by  the  British, 
with  only  a few  soldiers.  Some  were  at 
Detroit  and  some  in  the  French  towns 
of  the  Illinois  country. 

South  of  the  Ohio  there  were  a few 
settlers  who  had  come  over  the  moun- 
tains from  the  east.  One  of  them,  George 
Rogers  Clark,  went  to  Virginia  for  help. 
In  the  fall  of  1777,  with  about  two 
hundred  men  he  attacked  the  forts  in 
the  Illinois  country.  One  by  one  he 
surprised  and  captured  them. 
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In  the  meantime,  a British  army  was 
landed  in  the  south.  Charlestown  was 
taken.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were 
occupied  with  many  small  battles. 

The  decisive  battle  came  in  1781.  In 
August,  Washington  began  an  attack 
with  the  combined  American  and 
French  forces.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  he  surrounded 
the  British  army  under  General  Corn- 
wallis in  Yorktown,  in  Virginia.  The 
French  fleet  blocked  the  way  for  either 
aid  or  escape.  On  October  19,  Corn- 
wallis surrendered.  The  United  States 
had  won  their  independence. 

Two  years  later  a treaty  of  peace  was 

The  Victors  Turn  on  the  Loyalists 

About  one  third  of  the  people  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  were  Loyalists  in  1776. 
Many  were  officials  of  the  British 
government,  its  army  and  its  services. 
Many  were  merchants  the  success  of 
whose  business  depended  upon  keeping 
their  trade  with  Britain.  Many  were 
professional  people — ministers,  lawyers, 
teachers,  and  physicians. 

The  Loyalists  were  of  two  groups. 

A small  group  thought  that  colonists 
should  obey  Parliament  without  ques- 
tion. Most  of  the  Loyalists  wanted  more 
self-government,  but  without  separation 
from  Britain.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence forced  these  Loyalists  to 
make  a very  hard  choice. 

New  York  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Loyalists.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
from  this  state  joined  the  British  army. 
There  were  many  Loyalists  in  Virginia, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  There  were  fewer  in 
New  England  and  other  states. 

The  success  of  the  Revolution  brought 
great  distress  to  the  Loyalists.  Severe 


signed  by  representatives  of  the  British 
and  American  governments.  The  new 
nation,  The  United  States  of  America, 
was  to  extend  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Mississippi  River. 

During  the  war,  the  United  States 
got  its  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  There 
is  a story,  not  authenticated,  that  the 
first  flag  was  made  by  Betsy  Ross.  It 
had  thirteen  stars  arranged  in  a circle, 
placed  on  a blue  square.  There  were 
thirteen  stripes,  seven  red  and  six  white. 
Today  the  flag  has  forty-eight  stars.  A 
new  star  has  been  added  for  each  new 
state. 


laws  were  passed  against  them  in  every 
state.  Their  property  was  taken  from 
them,  and  they  lost  their  right  to  vote. 
They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  office 
or  to  practise  law.  They  were  hooted 
and  jeered  in  the  streets.  Few  would 
buy  from  them  or  sell  to  them.  Those 
who  had  aided  the  British  were  severely 
punished. 

Thousands  of  Loyalists  made  their 
way  to  New  York,  which  was  held  by 
the  British  fleet.  Ships  of  the  line  took 
them,  with  their  few  possessions,  to 
other  colonies  or  to  Britain.  Between 
1775  and  1787  sixty  thousand  Loyalists 
left  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  the  majority  of  the 
Loyalists  came  to  Canada.  Many  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Many  more  founded 
Saint  John  and  the  colony  of  New 
Brunswick.  Large  numbers  reached 
Quebec  and  settled  around  Sherbrooke. 
Many  went  on  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Upper  Canada.  Others  crossed  the 
Niagara  to  become  the  pioneers  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula. 
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In  the  peace  treaty  signed  by  the 
British  and  American  governments,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  recommend 
that  the  Loyalists  be  allowed  to  recover 
their  property.  Congress  did  so  recom- 
mend, but  none  of  the  states  took 
action.  To  the  new  rulers  of  the 
states,  the  Loyalists  were  traitors,  and 
as  such  did  not  deserve  any  considera- 
tion. Of  course,  that  would  likely  have 
been  the  fate  of  revolutionists  if  they 

“To  Form  a More  Perfect  Union” 

You  have  learned  how  the  colonies 
became  states  and  set  up  a government 
for  themselves  during  the  War  for  In- 
dependence. You  know  that  the  rules 
for  that  government  were  called  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  But  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  states 
were  not  united  closely  enough  to  make 
them  really  one  country.  The  central 
government  needed  more  power  if  the 
states  were  to  work  together. 

Money  was  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties. Only  the  states  could  collect 
taxes.  Part  of  the  money  was  to  be 
given  to  the  central  government,  but 
the  states  gave  very  small  amounts. 
The  Congress  had  no  way  to  force  the 
states  to  raise  more  money,  and  the 
country  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt.  Besides  this,  the  states  quarrelled 
over  trade  and  taxes,  and  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  did  not  permit  the 
Congress  to  make  laws  that  would  end 
the  quarrels. 

A constitution  is  written 

In  February,  1787,  the  Congress  in- 
vited each  state  to  send  representatives 
to  Philadelphia.  The  representatives 
arrived  in  May  and  worked  throughout 
the  summer.  They  met  in  Independence 


had  been  beaten.  They  would  have  lost 
many  of  their  rights  also. 

The  British  Parliament  helped  the 
Loyalists  to  establish  new  homes. 
Free  lands  were  given  them  in  Canada. 
Money  was  provided  for  seed  and  live 
stock.  Six  million  pounds  was  spent  to 
help  them,  but  it  was  a small  sum  in 
proportion  to  the  heavy  losses  and  the 
bitter  hardships  that  were  suffered  by 
the  Loyalists. 

of  the  States 

Hall,  where  the  Continental  Congress 
had  met  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence had  been  signed.  George 
Washington  was  there.  All  the  other 
leaders  respected  him  so  much  that 
they  made  him  president  of  the  meet- 
ings. James  Madison  was  another  Vir- 
ginia delegate.  He  kept  a record  of  all 
that  was  said  and  done  at  the  meetings. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  eighty-one  years 
old,  was  present.  He  was  not  able  to 
make  long  speeches,  but  he  had  written 
some  papers,  which  were  read  for  him. 
He  made  many  helpful  suggestions, 
especially  when  the  other  representa- 
tives could  not  agree. 

The  representatives  were  called  to- 
gether to  improve  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. They  soon  saw  that  this 
was  not  enough.  If  the  country  was  to 
become  strong,  it  needed  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  government.  The  represent- 
atives would  have  to  write  a plan 
stating  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  new 
government.  Such  a plan  is  called  a 
constitution.  The  meeting  came  to  be 
called  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  Constitution  itself  says  that  it 
was  written  “in  order  to  form  a more 
perfect  union.55  The  leaders  from  the 
different  states  had  different  ideas  about 
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what  makes  a good  government.  All 
agreed  that  the  people  from  each  state 
should  choose,  or  elect , men  to  represent 
them.  These  men  would  be  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  would 
make  the  laws  for  the  country.  The 
members  disagreed  on  the  number  of 
representatives  each  state  could  have. 
There  were  two  different  ideas. 

According  to  one  idea,  each  repre- 
sentative should  stand  for  a certain 
number  of  people.  For  example,  if  one 
representative  stood  for  30,000  people, 
a state  with  90,000  people  would  have 
three  representatives.  Large  states  like 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
had  more  people  than  small  states  like 
Delaware  and  Rhode  Island.  These 
states  would  have  many  more  represent- 
atives, then,  than  the  smaller  ones. 
According  to  the  other  idea,  all  states 
should  have  the  same  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. Then  the  states  would  all 
be  equal,  whether  large  or  small. 

The  question  was  important  because 
each  representative  would  have  one 
vote.  The  state  with  the  most  repre- 
sentatives would  have  the  most  votes 
and  therefore  the  most  power.  The 
members  from  the  small  states  thought 
all  states  should  be  equal.  They  were 
afraid  that  the  representatives  of  the 
large  states  would  make  laws  favoring 
their  own  states.  The  members  from 
the  large  states  thought  it  was  not 
fair  for  a state  with  only  a few  people 
to  have  just  as  many  votes  as  a state 
with  many  people.  Finally  after  about 
two  weeks  of  discussion,  an  agreement 
was  reached. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Congress 
should  be  made  up  of  two  groups,  called 
"houses.”  These  two  still  exist  in  the 
government.  In  one  group,  called  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  number 
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of  representatives,  also  called  congress- 
men, from  each  state  depends  on  the 
population.  The  greater  the  popula- 
tion of  a state,  the  more  representatives 
it  has.  This  satisfied  the  large  states. 

In  the  other  group,  called  the  Senate, 
each  state  has  two  representatives,  called 
senators.  All  states  are  equal  in  the 
Senate.  This  satisfied  the  small  states. 
No  law  can  be  passed  unless  it  has  a 
majority  of  the  votes  in  both  houses.  A 
majority  means  more  than  half. 

All  the  members  of  the  convention 
felt  that  there  should  be  one  person 
to  head  the  government.  They  decided 
that  the  head  of  the  government  should 
be  elected  for  a term  of  four  years,  and 
that  he  should  be  called  the  President. 
The  makers  of  the  Constitution  also 
planned  a Supreme  Court  and  other 
courts.  These  courts  were  to  decide 
whether  people  had  broken  the  laws  of 
the  country.  The  Constitution  gave  the 
new  government  power  to  collect  taxes 
from  the  people  so  that  it  would  have 
the  money  it  needed. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
defines  the  powers  of  the  national,  or 
federal,  government.  The  chief  powers 
are  (1)  to  declare  war,  make  peace,  and 
establish  and  control  the  armed  services; 


(2)  to  control  all  relations  and  trade 
with  other  nations;  (3)  to  regulate  trade 
which  passes  from  one  state  to  another; 
this  includes  means  of  trade  like  railways 
and  postal  services;  (4)  to  coin  all  money, 
tax  the  people  directly  and  borrow 
money  if  necessary;  (5)  to  set  up  courts 
to  make  decisions  about  federal  laws  and 
disputes  between  states;  (6)  to  govern 
the  capital  city,  territories  not  yet 
states,  and  all  Indian  affairs. 

Everything  else  not  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution  as  a power  of  the  federal 
government  was  left  to  the  states. 
This  is  exactly  opposite  to  our  Canadian 
arrangement.  Our  British  North  Am- 
erica Act  gives  the  provinces  certain 
powers.  Everything  else  is  left  to  our 
federal  government. 

Congress  makes  law.  The  President 
sees  that  the  nation’s  business  is  done 
according  to  law.  Because  it  is  his  duty 
to  get  things  done,  the  President  is 
called  the  Chief  Executive.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  country,  and  to  help 


him  he  chooses  a Cabinet  of 
assistant  executives  usually 
called  Secretaries.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  directs  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  must 
see  that  money  is  raised  by 
taxes  or  by  borrowing  to  pay 
for  the  work  Congress  has 
decided  to  do. 

Canadian  cabinet  ministers 
must  be  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s cabinet  are  not  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  They  are 
directly  responsible  to  the 
President.  Their  appointment, 
however,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Congress  makes  laws.  The 
President  may  veto  a law  by  refusing  to 
sign  it.  Congress  may  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign,  by  passing  the  law  again 
through  both  houses  by  a two-thirds 
majority  in  each  house. 

The  Constitution  had  to  be  Approved 
by  the  people  of  nine  states/  before  it 
became  law.  In  September,  1787,  it  was 
sent  to  the  states.  All  that  winter  and 
the  next  spring  discussions  and  argu- 
ments went  on.  Almost  everyone  found 
something  that  he  did  not  agree  with  in 
the  Constitution.  At  last,  however,  in 
June  of  the  year  1788  the  ninth  state 
agreed  to  accept  the  Constitution,  and 
the  new  government  began  to  work. 
The  remaining  four  states  accepted  the 
Constitution  later. 

More  people  had  objected  to  the 
Constitution  for  one  reason  than  for 
any  other.  It  did  not  state  clearly 
enough  what  rights  the  people  should 
have.  They  wanted  something  to  guar- 
antee them  what  they  had  called  the 
4 ‘rights  of  Englishmen”  when  they  were 
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colonists.  The  English  Parliament  passed 
a Bill  of  Rights  in  1 689,  after  the 
“Glorious  Revolution”  in  England. 

A statement  of  rights  was  added  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  1791.  The  Constitution  provides 
for  such  changes,  called  amendments . 
An  amendment  is  usually  proposed  by 
Congress.  It  must  then  be  approved 
by  the  legislature  of  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  states  to  become  law. 

The  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  called  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  Many  of  the  rights 
are  taken  word  for  word  from  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights.  These  amend- 
ments state  that  all  citizens  shall  have 
freedom  of  religion  and  worship.  They 
shall  be  free  to  meet  in  peaceful  groups 
and  work  to  change  any  laws  they 
believe  are  wrong.  They  may  speak 
and  write  their  opinions  freely  and 
may  criticize  the  government.  If  charged 
with  a crime,  they  must  be  tried  by  a 
jury  in  a court  of  law.  Private  homes 
may  not  be  entered  or  searched  by  law 
officers  except  for  certain  good  reasons. 

By  passing  such  a bill  Congress  ensured 
the  freedom  of  each  citizen. 

The  History 

By  now  you  know  how  to  go  on  with 
your  time  chart  and  the  history  of  your 
community.  You  will  now  find  more  items 
of  Canadian  history  as  you  review  this 
period,  1763  to  1800.  Fit  the  events  of 
world  history  listed  on  the  next  page  into 
both  Canadian  and  United  States  history. 
What  dates  of  this  period  should  we  re- 
member? 

Many  of  you  will  have  something  to  add 
to  your  community  history.  Those  of  you 
who  live  in  the  west  may  have  to  wait  for 
a later  period  of  history  before  the  story  of 
your  community  begins. 


Washington  is  President 

After  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
George  Washington  had  returned  to  his 
home  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia. 
The  next  year,  1788,  he  was  elected  to 
be  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  April,  1789,  he  took  office  at 
New  York,  then  the  capital. 

Washington  chose  two  famous  and 
capable  men  among  the  members  of  his 
cabinet.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  his  Secretary  of  State. 

At  the  end  of  Washington’s  four 
years  as  president,  he  was  elected 
president  for  a second  term.  After 
completing  the  two  terms,  he  returned 
to  Mount  Vernon. 

On  December  14,  1799,  Washington, 
the  Father  of  His  Country,  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was  buried 
in  a simple  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon.  At 
his  funeral  Henry  Lee  said  of  him, 
“First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  His 
tomb  and  his  home  are  the  most 
cherished  historic  sites  of  the  United 
States. 

Workshop 

The  history  of  the  world 

The  twenty  items  on  the  next  page  may 
be  used  as  was  suggested  earlier.  They  may 
also  be  used  to  make  a history  quiz.  Try 
these : Where  was  Alexander  Mackenzie 
when  the  Paris  mob  stormed  the  Bastille? 
Where  was  George  Washington?  What 
happened  to  Captain  Cook  that  year?  Was 
Washington  the  president  when  Napoleon 
was  emperor?  What  was  happening  in 
Paris  while  Governor  Simcoe  was  opening 
the  legislature  at  Newark?  Was  Australia 
settled  when  Washington  became  president? 
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1764 — Watt  invents  a steam  engine. 

1768 —  Cook  reaches  Australia. 

1 769 —  Arkwright  and  Hargreaves  make 
machines  for  factories. 

1772 — Partition  of  Poland  begins. 

1778 —  La  Fayette  goes  to  America. 

1779 —  Spain  makes  war  on  Britain. 

1788 —  First  settlement  in  Australia. 

1789 —  The  Bastille  falls,  July  14. 

1792 — The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France. 

1796 — Napoleon  invades  Italy. 

1798 — Battle  of  the  Nile. 

1801 — United  Kingdom  is  formed. 

1804 —  Napoleon  becomes  emperor. 

1805 —  Nelson  wins  at  Trafalgar. 

1805 —  Napoleon  wins  at  Austerlitz. 

1806 —  Napoleon  wins  at  Jena. 

1807 —  Britain  abolishes  slavery. 

1812 — The  Retreat  from  Moscow. 

1815 — Wellington  wins  at  Waterloo. 

Who  is  talking? 

The  following  is  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion between  three  men  who  lived  in 
colonial  days.  The  speakers  are  a colonist, 
an  officer  of  the  British  government,  and 
an  Indian.  You  are  to  tell  who  each 
speaker  is.  The  time  is  a little  before  the 
War  for  Independence. 

First  speaker.  But  I tell  you,  you  can’t  go 
over  the  mountains  to  live,  no  matter 
how  green  the  grass  may  be  and  how 
pleasant  the  streams  that  flow  westward. 
Second  speaker.  And  I tell  you  I will  go  over 
the  mountains.  Here  I have  only  a small, 
stony  farm.  I work  hard  from  morning 
to  night,  and  I can  scarcely  make  a living. 
First  speaker.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  where  you 
wish  to  go.  Some  day  there  will  be  farms 
in  that  land,  but  it  is  not  time.  We  must 
make  it  safe  for  you  first. 

Second  speaker.  I will  make  it  safe  for  myself, 
I and  my  neighbors.  We  do  not  need 
you  to  make  it  safe  for  us. 

Third  speaker.  What  of  me?  It  is  my  land. 
You  say  there  will  be  farms  there.  Where 
am  I to  go? 

Second  speaker.  Your  land!  You  do  not  own 
a foot  of  land ! 


Third  speaker.  I do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  “owning”  land.  The  old  men 
cannot  remember  a time  when  my  people 
did  not  hunt  on  that  land. 

Second  speaker.  Your  people  indeed!  There 
are  two  hundred  of  them,  and  the  land 
they  claim  would  feed  thousands. 

Third  speaker.  It  is  our  hunting  ground. 
How  shall  we  live  if  you  drive  us  out? 

Second  speaker.  You  can  farm  as  we  do. 

Third  speaker.  It  is  not  the  way  of  my 
people. 

First  speaker.  There  is  right  in  what  he 
says.  His  people  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  farming  as  we  know  it.  There  is 
right  in  what  you  say,  too,  but  you 
can’t  go  now.  You’ll  go  over  there, 
thousands  of  you,  to  this  man’s  land. 
Then  he  and  his  friends  will  burn  your 
cabins.  You’ll  come  begging  us  for  help, 
and  we  can’t  give  it  to  you. 

Second  speaker.  We’ll  not  be  begging  help 
of  you.  That  time  is  past.  I have  ten 
children  to  raise.  They  must  have  food. 
My  six  boys  will  want  farms.  Where  will 
they  find  them? 

Third  speaker.  I,  too,  have  children.  What 
will  they  eat  if  you  cut  down  the  trees 
and  plow  up  the  land? 

Second  speaker.  You  don’t  use  the  land. 
You  waste  it.  We  know  how  to  make 
good  use  of  it,  and  we  mean  to  have  it. 

First  speaker.  I’m  afraid  you  will  have  it, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  try  to  stop  you. 

The  first  states 

Twenty  states  are  listed  below.  Which 

of  them  are  the  states  that  declared  their 

independence  in  1776? 


1. 

New  Jersey 

11. 

Louisiana 

2. 

Ohio 

12. 

Connecticut 

3. 

Georgia 

13. 

Rhode  Island 

4. 

New  Hampshire 

14. 

Pennsylvania 

5. 

Vermont 

15. 

Texas 

6. 

South  Carolina 

16. 

Delaware 

7. 

Massachusetts 

17. 

Virginia 

8. 

Maine 

18. 

Maryland 

9. 

California 

19. 

North  Carolina 

10. 

New  York 

20. 

Florida 
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A Rising  Nation 


“A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a wide 
and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas 
with  the  rich  productions  of  their  in- 
dustry, ....  advancing  rapidly  to 
destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
eye  . . . .” 

Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  those  words 
in  the  year  1801.  He  had  been  elected 
the  third  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  quotation  is  taken  from  his  in- 
augural address,  the  speech  he  made 
when  he  took  office  as  president.  As 
you  read  on,  you  will  learn  what  he 
meant  and  how  the  country  became 
greater  than  even  Jefferson  dreamed. 

No  doubt  Jefferson  looked  around 
him  with  pride  as  he  spoke,  for  he  was 
the  first  president  to  take  the  office  in 


Washington,  the  new  capital  city.  At 
first  New  York  had  been  the  capital, 
and  then  Philadelphia.  While  Wash- 
ington was  the  president,  the  Congress 
decided  that  the  nation  should  have  a 
new  capital  city,  which  should  not  be 
in  any  state.  The  Congress  voted  that 
it  should  be  somewhere  in  the  South  and 
asked  Washington  to  choose  the  exact 
place.  Washington  selected  a spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  near 
Mount  Vernon,  his  own  beautiful  home. 
The  area  was  then  named  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Soon  workmen  were  clearing  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  river  in  order  to 
build  the  new  city.  The  first  two  gov- 
ernment buildings  to  be  built  were  the 
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Capitol  and  a home  for  the  president. 
The  first  Capitol  was  a small  frame 
building.  The  home  for  the  president 
was  built  one  mile  northwest  of  it,  at 
the  end  of  a dirt  street. 

The  new  capital  city  was  not  ready 
for  use  while  Washington  was  president. 
The  government  was  not  moved  there 
until  1800.  The  house  for  the  presi- 
dent was  not  finished  in  time  for  Jeffer- 
son to  live  in  it. 

When  Jefferson  spoke  of  a “rising 
nation,”  he  was  not  just  telling  what 
he  hoped  would  happen  in  the  future. 
He  had  already  seen  the  nation  rise 
greatly  in  importance  and  in  its  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

When  Washington  became  president 
in  1789,  the  country  was  very  new  and 
its  government  had  not  been  tested. 
There  were  thirteen  states,  all  of  them 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  popula- 
tion was  less  than  four  million. 


Now,  only  twelve  years  later,  the  gov- 
ernment was  working  well.  Three  new 
states  had  been  added.  Two  of  them 
were  west  of  the  mountains,  where  there 
had  been  only  a few  stockaded  wilder- 
ness settlements  in  1789.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  a third 
larger  in  1801  than  it  had  been  twelve 
years  before. 

When  Jefferson  became  president,  the 
country  had  reached  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  could  remember  when  the 
region  betweeen  the  crest  of  the  Appa- 
lachians and  the  Mississippi  River  had 
belonged  to  France.  Now  his  country 
stretched  away  to  this  great  river.  It 
seemed  a very  wide  land  indeed. 

When  Jefferson  said  the  land  was 
“fruitful,”  he  meant  that  it  was  produc- 
tive. Most  of  it  had  been  farmed  only 
a few  years.  Even  with  poor  tools  the 
farmers  grew  fine  crops.  The  very  size 
of  the  new  country  helped  make  it  a 
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fruitful  land.  No  country  of  western 
Europe  stretched  so  far  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west.  Its  many  different 
regions  gave  it  a great  variety  of  crops. 
By  “rich  productions  of  their  industry” 
Jefferson  did  not  mean  factory  products 
only,  but  any  goods  Americans  produced 
by  their  work. 

From  earliest  colonial  days  there  had 
been  many  American  traders.  You 
have  read  about  their  ships  trading  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  England,  and  in 
Africa.  Those  earlier  Americans  trav- 
elled only  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But 
Jefferson  spoke  of  later  Americans  as 
“traversing,”  or  travelling  over,  all  the 
seas.  No  doubt  he  was  thinking  with 
pride  of  some  of  the  newer  adventures 
of  American  ships. 


Ship  “ Columbia ” on  the  China  Coast 


Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  new 
trade  with  China,  begun  just  after  the 
War  for  Independence.  In  1784  the 
American  trading  ship  Empress  of  China 
sailed  away  from  New  York  to  the  south- 
east. It  crossed  the  South  Atlantic  and 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On 
and  on  the  ship  sailed,  across  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  around  southeastern  Asia, 
and  northward  to  China.  The  Empress 
of  China  was  the  first  American  ship  to 
reach  the  coast  of  China,  but  others 
soon  followed.  From  China  the  ships 
brought  back  cargoes  of  tea  and  silk  and 


fine  dishes.  It  was  hard,  however,  to  find 
any  American  products  that  were  worth 
enough  to  pay  for  these  goods. 

In  1787  Captain  Robert  Gray  sailed 
from  Boston  on  an  important  trading 
voyage.  Another  ship  and  captain  were 
with  him,  but  it  is  Gray  who  is  remem- 
bered. The  ships  sailed  to  the  south, 
as  had  the  Empress  of  China.  But,  in- 
stead of  sailing  southeast  around  Africa, 
these  ships  turned  southwest  and  sailed 
around  South  America. 

When  they  reached  the  Pacific,  the 
ships  turned  north.  At  last  they  came 
to  the  shores  of  what  is  now  the  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  There 
Gray  and  his  companions  traded  with 
the  Indians  for  furs.  To  their  manu- 
factured goods  from  New  England,  the 
traders  now  added  a cargo  of  thick, 
soft  furs.  Then  Gray  sailed  across  the 
Pacific  to  China  in  his  ship,  Columbia. 
From  China  he  sailed  back  to  Boston 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Columbia  was  the  first  ship  to  carry  the 
United  States  flag  around  the  world. 

As  soon  as  the  Columbia  could  be  made 
ready  for  another  voyage,  Captain  Gray 
sailed  away  again  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
Other  captains  had  sailed  along  this 
coast.  From  the  Indians  they  had  heard 
tales  of  a wide  river,  but  they  could  not 
find  it.  Then  on  a spring  day  in  the  year 
1792  Gray  sailed  his  ship  across  a dan- 
gerous sand  bar  and  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  America’s  finest  rivers.  He  named 
it  the  Columbia,  for  his  ship.  Thus  he 
gave  his  country  a claim  to  all  the  land 
now  in  Northwestern  United  States. 

Perhaps  Jefferson  thought  of  Gray 
when  he  spoke  of  ships  on  all  the  seas,  j 
No  doubt  he  thought  Gray’s  greatest 
deed  was  the  finding  of  good  products 
for  the  China  trade.  Jefferson  could 
not  have  known  that  the  claim  Gray 
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made  would  mean  more  to  the  country 
than  all  the  trade  with  China. 

Jefferson  knew  that  he  could  not  tell 
what  would  happen  in  the  future.  You 
will  remember  that  he  said  the  nation 
was  advancing  “to  destinies  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  eye.”  On  that  fourth  of 
March  in  1801  he  spoke  of  a “wide 
land.”  He  did  not  dream  that  only  two 
years  later  its  area  would  be  doubled. 
He  knew  that  men  in  England  had  in- 
vented machines  to  spin  thread  and  to 
weave  textiles.  He  knew  that  a man  in 
America  had  made  a machine  to  take 
the  seeds  out  of  cotton.  He  could  not 
foresee  that,  because  of  these  machines, 
settlers  would  crowd  into  the  South  and 
set  up  a way  of  living  different  from 
any  other. 

In  Scotland,  Watt  had  invented  a 
steam  engine,  but  it  did  not  work  very 
well.  Jefferson  could  not  foresee  that 
within  a few  years  steam  engines  would 
drive  boats  and  locomotives.  He  could 
not  know  that  the  steamboats  and 
locomotives  would  carry  settlers  by  the 
thousand  to  new  regions  in  America. 

A few  years  before  the  War  for  In- 
dependence a group  of  Spanish  priests 
and  soldiers  travelled  northward  from 
Mexico.  They  stayed  near  the  coast  of 

The  First  Pioneers  Move  into  the 

When  Jefferson  became  president, 
there  were  already  many  settlers  in  the 
part  of  the  country  then  called  the  West. 
This  was  the  land  between  the  Appa- 
lachians and  the  Mississippi.  It  included 
what  is  now  called  the  central  South  and 
part  of  the  Middle  West.  To  learn  how 
settlers  came  here,  we  must  go  back  a 
little  in  our  story. 

Turn  back  to  the  map  on  page  84. 
The  map  will  remind  you  of  how  far 


a land  they  called  California.  The  priests 
founded  missions,  where  they  could 
teach  the  Indians.  The  soldiers  were 
more  interested  in  building  forts,  for 
Russian  fur  traders  were  working  south- 
ward along  that  coast.  A little  later 
Spanish  settlers  came. 

The  Spaniards  on  the  Pacific  coast 
were  far  away  from  the  United  States, 
and  Jefferson  probably  thought  little 
about  them.  He  could  not  dream  that 
their  story  and  the  story  of  the  French 
in  Louisiana  and  the  story  of  the  Eng- 
lish setders  on  the  Atlantic  coast  would 
flow  together,  like  rivers  meeting,  and 
would  all  become  part  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Yes,  Jefferson  believed  in  the  United 
States,  but  even  he  did  not  dream  how 
great  it  was  to  become.  If  he  could  have 
turned  to  the  next  two  pages  of  this 
book,  as  you  are  about  to  do,  he  would 
have  been  amazed.  There  on  a map  you 
will  see  part  of  the  story  of  how  the 
United  States  grew.  As  you  read  on, 
you  will  see  the  country  spread  all  the 
way  to  the  Pacific.  You  will  follow 
streams  of  settlers  as  they  fill  the  land 
with  farms  and  cities. 

Use  the  map  often  as  you  read.  It 
will  help  you  to  understand  the  story. 

Wilderness 

settlement  extended  in  1760,  when  the 
British  and  French  were  at  war.  The 
story  of  western  settlement  begins  in  the 
years  between  this  war  and  the  War 
for  Independence. 

Roads  to  the  West 

Travelling  westward  to  the  land  be- 
yond the  mountains  was  not  as  easy  as 
you  might  think  from  looking  at  the 
map.  Imagine  yourself  a pioneer  of 
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about  the  year  1770.  You  wish  to  move 
beyond  the  mountains.  The  Appa- 
lachians are  not  high,  but  they  are  steep 
and  rugged.  They  stand,  ridge  after 
ridge,  all  the  way  from  New  England 
to  Georgia.  Great  forests  cover  them. 
You  cannot  go  up  and  down  over  those 
endless  ridges.  Somewhere  you  must 
find  a break  that  will  let  you  through. 


Now  look  at  the  map  on  pages  1 36— 
137.  In  New  York  you  see  the  Mohawk 
Valley  stretching  westward.  It  is  a strip 
of  lowland  that  lies  between  groups  of 
mountains.  So  far  as  the  land  was  con- 
cerned, this  was  an  easy  way  to  the 
West.  The  Iroquois  Indians  were  the 
difficulty.  They  held  the  land  in  western 
New  York  and  had  no  wish  to  give  it 
up.  They  were  strong  enough  to  keep 
settlers  out  for  a time.  But  during  the 
War  for  Independence  the  Iroquois  were 
defeated.  Settlers  then  began  to  move 
into  western  New  York. 

Now  look  far  to  the  south,  in  Georgia. 
It  looks  as  if  one  could  easily  walk 
around  the  ends  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
But  here,  too,  powerful  Indian  tribes 
were  able  to  keep  settlers  from  travelling 
to  the  West. 

No  other  routes  to  the  West  were  as 
easy  as  these,  but  others  were  possible. 
Braddock’s  Road  ran  north  and  west 


from  Virginia.  Forbes  Road  ran  from 
Philadelphia  west  across  Pennsylvania. 
They  led  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  where 
a settlement  called  Pittsburgh  grew  up. 
These  roads  wound  along  the  narrow 
valleys  and  crossed  the  ridges  at  the 
easiest  places.  The  road  makers  had 
found  routes  that  were  not  too  hard  and 
had  cut  down  trees  along  the  way.  Per- 
haps “trails”  would  be  a better  word 
than  “roads”  for  routes  such  as  these. 
The  pioneers  themselves  often  called 
them  “traces.” 

Far  to  the  south,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  Yadkin  River  flows  eastward  out  of 
the  mountains.  Before  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  some  pioneers  had  moved 
into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yadkin. 
Among  them  was  a family  named 
Boone.  When  the  Boones  moved  here 
in  1750,  their  son  Daniel  was  sixteen. 

Daniel’s  parents  were  real  pioneers. 
The  Boones  had  settled  at  first  on  the 
frontier  in  Pennsylvania.  When  they 
moved  south  to  the  Yadkin,  the  valley 
was  still  wild  frontier  country.  Men  who 
lived  on  the  Yadkin  in  those  days  did  a 
little  farming,  but  most  of  them  were 
really  hunters.  Young  Daniel  Boone  be- 
came a great  hunter. 

From  the  Yadkin  the  traveller  could 
cross  the  mountains.  He  could  follow 
the  valley  of  the  Yadkin  into  the  moun- 
tains. Then  he  could  go  through  a pass 
to  the  valley  of  the  Watauga  River, 
which  flows  toward  the  west.  In  the 
Appalachians,  passes  that  cut  through 
the  ridges  are  called  “gaps.” 

As  a young  man  Daniel  Boone  met 
John  Findley,  a hunter.  Findley  told 
him  about  a fine  hunting  ground  still 
farther  west  in  a beautiful  forested  land 
called  Kentucky.  The  route  to  Kentucky 
followed  the  Watauga  to  the  Holston 
River  and  then  crossed  other  tributaries 
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of  the  Tennessee  River.  Through  the 
last  ridge  the  route  followed  a pass 
named  Cumberland  Gap. 

In  the  days  before  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  a trader  now  and  then  had  passed 
through  Cumberland  Gap,  leading  his 
string  of  pack  horses.  Hunters,  too,  fol- 
lowed the  trails  west.  They  went  deep 
into  the  forests  for  a whole  season,  some- 
times for  a year  or  two.  These  western 
lands  were  fine  hunting  grounds,  with 
bear,  deer,  buffalo,  elk,  and  fox.  The 
game  provided  food  for  the  hunters,  also 
valuable  skins  and  furs.  Since  the  men 
were  gone  from  home  for  so  long  a time, 
they  were  called  “long  hunters.” 

In  1769  Boone,  Findley,  and  four 
others  set  out  for  the  Kentucky  forests. 
By  this  time  there  were  already  a few 
settlers  in  the  Watauga  Valley.  The 
hunters  went  by  way  of  the  settlements 
and  then  through  Cumberland  Gap. 
Boone  spent  two  years  hunting  and  ex- 
ploring. This  was  the  first  of  his  many 
trips  into  Kentucky.  Daniel  Boone  no 
doubt  knew  the  Kentucky  wilderness 
better  than  any  other  white  man.  He 
thought  there  had  never  been  finer 
country  for  a hunter. 

From  the  time  Boone  first  saw  Ken- 
tucky he  hoped  to  settle  there  some 
day.  In  1773  he  set  out  from  the  Yadkin 
with  his  wife,  his  eight  children,  and 
five  other  families.  West  of  the  Watauga 
settlements  they  were  joined  by  some 
families  from  Virginia.  When  the  set- 
tlers reached  the  outermost  edge  of  the 
frontier,  some  of  the  men  rode  away  to 
get  supplies  from  settlements  on  the 
Clinch  River.  They  were  attacked  by 
Indians,  and  seven  of  the  white  men 
were  killed.  One  of  these  was  Boone’s 
son,  a boy  of  seventeen.  Boone  still 
wanted  to  go  on,  but  the  other  people 
would  not  go.  They  turned  back,  so 


Daniel  Boone  did  not,  after  all,  found 
the  first  settlement  in  Kentucky. 

In  1774  James  Harrod  led  thirty  men 
to  Kentucky.  They  began  to  build 
cabins  at  a place  later  named  Harrods- 
burg.  You  can  find  it  on  the  map  on 
pages  136-137. 

In  the  meantime  a company  was 
formed,  headed  by  Richard  Henderson. 
From  the  Shawnee  Indians  the  company 
bought  a large  area  in  Kentucky.  In 
1775  Henderson  hired  Boone  to  lay  out 
a road  to  Kentucky  and  to  build  a fort. 
Boone  took  with  him  thirty  expert 
woodsmen.  Where  the  forest  was  open 
enough  for  wagons  to  pass  through,  they 
blazed  the  trees  to  show  the  way.  That 
is,  they  chopped  off  a piece  of  bark  so 
that  the  lighter-colored  wood  showed 


plainly.  When  necessary,  they  cleared 
away  trees  and  thicket.  You  will  find 
Boone’s  road  on  the  map  on  pages  1 36— 
137.  It  is  called  the  Wilderness  Road. 

For  the  fort,  Boone  chose  a spot  with 
fertile  soil  and  a fine  spring  to  supply 
drinking  water.  There  were  also  springs 
of  salty  water  near  by.  Salt  was  some- 
times one  of  the  hardest  things  for 
pioneers  to  get.  The  forest  was  filled 
with  game. 

Boone  and  his  men  started  to  build 
cabins.  Meanwhile,  Henderson  and  fifty 
settlers  were  following  Boone’s  trail. 
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They  had  with  them  pack  horses  and 
big  herds  of  cattle.  Their  wagons  were 
loaded  with  provisions,  household  goods, 
and  ammunition. 

When  the  newcomers  reached  Boones- 
borough,  the  new  settlement,  Boone’s 
men  gave  them  a feast  of  buffalo  meat. 
Then  everyone  helped  with  the  building. 
The  ground  was  cleared,  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  the  logs  were  prepared  for 
use.  Storehouses  for  ammunition  and 
provisions  were  built.  Log  cabins  were 
set  up  in  a square.  Around  the  build- 
ings a stockade  was  built  for  protection. 
At  each  corner  of  the  square  formed  by 
the  stockade  was  a blockhouse.  Block- 
houses were  two-story  buildings  with 
loopholes  for  guns.  They  would  be  use- 
ful in  defending  the  fort. 

For  many  years  the  Wilderness  Road 
was  one  of  the  main  highways  to  the 
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land  west  of  the  mountains.  Boones- 
borough  was  founded  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  for  Independence. 
Even  during  the  war  a few  settlers 
moved  to  Kentucky. 

Settlers  move  into  Tennessee 

While  Boonesborough  was  getting  its 
start,  other  settlements  were  begun  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Four  years 
after  Boone  had  marked  out  the  Wilder- 
ness Road,  Richard  Henderson  again 
got  together  a group  of  settlers  to  travel 
west.  This  group  was  to  settle  on  the 
Cumberland  River. 

The  settlers  left  their  homes  in  western 
North  Carolina.  They  passed  through 
Cumberland  Gap  and  followed  Boone’s 
road  for  a time.  Then  they  branched  off 
to  the  southwest  and  made  their  own 
trail.  They  crossed  the  frozen  Cumber- 
land River  to  settle  on  the  southern 
bank.  You  can  follow  this  route  on  the 
map  on  pages  136-137.  The  journey 
took  four  months.  The  settlement  was 
named  Nashborough,  but  later  the  name 
was  changed  to  Nashville. 

While  settlers  were  moving  into  Ken- 
tucky, New  Englanders  were  moving  to 
the  west  and  the  north  in  their  own 
section  of  the  country.  One  newly  settled 
area  was  west  of  the  Connecticut  River 
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and  north  of  Massachusetts.  Most  of  the 
settlers  here  had  come  from  Connecti- 
cut. They  wanted  to  form  a new  state 
of  their  own.  In  1791  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  allowed  this  area  to 
become  a state,  with  the  name  Vermont. 
Thus  Vermont  was  the  first  new  state 
and  added  the  fourteenth  star  to  the 
thirteen  stars  on  the  first  flag. 

In  1792  Kentucky  became  a state,  the 
first  one  west  of  the  mountains.  There 
was  now  a fairly  large  settled  area,  from 
Boonesborough  and  Harrodsburg  north- 
ward to  the  Ohio  River. 

The  sixteenth  state  was  Tennessee, 
admitted  in  1796.  At  this  time  most  of 
the  people  still  lived  on  the  upper  trib- 
utaries of  the  Tennessee  River  or  in  the 
settled  area  around  Nashville. 

The  story  of  roads  and  rivers 

Can  you  imagine  a time  when  there 
were  no  trains  or  automobiles  and  not 
even  any  real  roads?  The  first  travellers 
to  the  West  followed  the  Indian  trails. 
These  were  simply  paths  worn  by  the 
moccasined  feet  of  Indian  warriors  and 
hunters.  They  were  very  narrow,  for 
the  Indians  travelled  on  foot. 

The  first  traders  and  hunters  followed 
these  Indian  trails  with  pack  horses. 
Often  the  trails  had  to  be  widened  so 


that  the  packs  could  pass  between  the 
trees.  When  Boone  laid  out  the  Wilder- 
ness Road,  he  and  his  men  cleared  a 
space  wide  enough  for  wagons.  The  road 
was  not  smoothed  and  there  were  no 
bridges  over  the  streams. 

Pioneers  had  to  get  themselves  and 
their  possessions  over  these  roads  as  best 
they  could.  A few  of  the  poorest  people 
took  no  animals.  They  planned  to  start 
life  in  their  new  home  with  just  the 
things  they  could  carry  on  their  own 
backs.  A rifle,  an  axe,  and  a kettle  might 
be  their  most  important  possessions. 
Others  travelled  with  pack  horses  that 
carried  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and 
a few  tools.  The  people  usually  walked, 
because  they  used  all  their  horses  for 
carrying  goods. 

Some  pioneers  had  two-wheeled  carts, 
pulled  by  horses  or  oxen.  Others  had 
light  wagons  with  blankets  spread  over 
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A Conestoga  wagon  on  the  Lancaster  Turnpike 


their  household  goods.  The  most  for- 
tunate of  all  were  those  who  had  strong 
Conestoga  wagons.  Conestoga  wagons 
were  invented  in  colonial  days  by  Penn- 
sylvania Germans.  They  got  their  name 
from  the  Conestoga  Valley  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  where  they  were 
first  made.  They  were  probably  the  best 
wagons  ever  made  to  carry  heavy  loads 
over  rough  trails. 

The  wheels  were  large  and  wide,  with 
iron  tires.  The  wide  tires  helped  to  keep 
the  wagons  from  sinking  in  the  soft 
roads.  The  bodies  of  the  wagons  were 
usually  painted  blue.  They  had  deep 
sides  and  curved  upward  at  each  end. 
The  curve  kept  the  load  from  sliding  out 
when  the  wagon  went  up  and  down  the 
steep  slopes.  There  was  a cover  of  strong 
white  cloth  stretched  over  a wooden 
framework. 

The  first  good  road  was  finished  in 
1794.  It  was  sixty- two  miles  long  and 


ran  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  called  the  Lan- 
caster Turnpike. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  this  road 
got  such  a strange  name.  The  road  was 
not  built  by  the  state  or  the  United 
States.  It  was  built  by  a company.  The 
men  who  made  up  the  company  fur- 
nished the  money  to  build  the  road. 
They  expected  to  get  their  money  back 
and  make  a profit  by  charging  the 
people  who  used  the  road.  Every  few 
miles  a pole  was  placed  across  the  road. 
The  pole  could  be  swung  back  like  a 
gate.  When  a wagon  came  to  a pole, 
the  driver  had  to  pay  a small  sum  of 
money.  Then  the  pole  was  swung  out 
of  the  way  so  that  he  could  go  through. 
The  poles  were  called  pikes,  and  so  the 
road  itself  was  called  a turnpike  road, 
or  just  a turnpike. 

The  turnpike  was  of  crushed  stones 
covered  with  gravel,  and  the  surface 
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was  curved  so  that  water  would  drain 
off.  People  soon  realized  that  their 
wagons  could  carry  heavier  loads  on 
the  turnpike  than  on  a muddy  dirt  road. 
Stagecoaches  could  travel  faster. 

The  Lancaster  Turnpike  was  such  a 
success  that  soon  many  more  turnpikes 
were  built.  They  connected  the  eastern 
cities  and  stretched  out  toward  the 
frontier.  Along  them  lumbered  great 
Conestoga  wagons  heavily  loaded  with 
freight.  Teams  of  four  or  six  horses 
dashed  along  the  road  with  stagecoaches 
rocking  behind  them.  Cattle  and  hogs 
were  driven  from  the  farms  to  the 
towns  on  the  road  and  sold  there. 

Along  the  roads,  too,  came  many 
travellers  on  horseback.  Farmers  rode 
to  town  with  their  wives  sitting  behind 
them  on  the  horses.  Preachers  rode  from 
church  to  church.  A man  with  business 
in  another  town  might  take  the  stage- 
coach, but  he  was  more  likely  to  ride  his 
own  horse. 

Then  there  were  always  “movers” 
going  west.  Even  between  the  eastern 
coastal  cities  might  be  seen  people  who 
were  moving  to  the  West.  From  Maine 
to  Georgia  they  travelled  toward  the  few 
j roads  that  would  lead  them  through 
! and  beyond  the  mountains. 

A great  many  of  the  travellers  going  to 
the  West  gathered  at  Pittsburgh.  Those 
who  came  from  the  northern  and  middle 
states  usually  followed  Forbes  Road. 
Those  who  came  from  the  southern 
states  followed  Braddock’s  Road  across 
the  mountains.  You  saw  these  roads  on 
the  map  on  pages  136-137. 

Pittsburgh  was  a busy  place  in  those 
days.  There  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers  meet  to  form  the  great 
I Ohio,  which  goes  on  and  on  to  the  West. 
At  Pittsburgh  the  travellers  bought  or 
built  boats.  The  most  popular  kind  was 


called  a flatboat.  It  looked  like  a great 
box  with  high  sides.  Part  of  it  was 
roofed  over,  and  sometimes  a little  house 
was  built  on  the  boat.  The  horses  and 
cattle  and  pigs  were  loaded  on  the 
flatboat,  as  well  as  the  wagon  that  had 
brought  the  family  to  the  river.  Furni- 
ture was  piled  in  the  boat  and  covered 
with  a heavy  cloth.  Farm  tools  were 
stacked  in  a corner.  A bed  of  stones  and 
sand  was  the  fireplace  where  the  cook- 
ing was  done.  The  flatboats  were  carried 
downstream  by  the  current. 

The  early  pioneers  who  floated  down 
the  Ohio  on  their  flatboats  settled  near 
the  river.  The  earliest  settlement  on  the 
Ohio  west  of  Pittsburgh  was  Marietta, 
on  the  north  bank.  You  can  find  it  on 
the  map  on  pages  136-137.  Most  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  however,  made  their 
homes  south  of  the  Ohio.  Some  settled 
along  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  Still 
others  floated  all  the  way  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  down  the  great  river.  Movers 
were  still  travelling  to  the  West  along 
Daniel  Boone’s  Wilderness  Road,  too, 
and  along  a few  other  routes. 

A wide  land  grows  wider  still 

There  was  one  serious  trouble  in  the 
West.  Western  farmers  had  products  to 
sell.  The  rivers  that  carried  settlers 
downstream  were  not  much  help  in 
bringing  products  back  to  the  East.  The 
heavy  flatboats  floated  downstream  eas- 
ily, but  they  could  scarcely  be  moved 
upstream  at  all.  Keelboats  were  some- 
times used  for  transportation,  for  they 
could  be  rowed  against  the  current.  But 
the  work  was  hard,  the  way  was  long, 
and  the  little  boats  of  those  early  days 
could  not  carry  very  large  loads. 

There  was  only  one  easy  and  cheap 
way  for  these  western  farmers  to  send 
crops  to  a market.  They  could  load 
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wheat,  corn,  or  hogs  on  a flatboat  and 
travel  downstream  on  the  rivers.  Per- 
haps they  floated  down  the  Cumberland 
to  the  Ohio,  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans.  Here  the  products  were 
loaded  on  ships  and  sent  to  the  eastern 
coast  or  even  to  Europe. 

There  was  just  one  difficulty.  Spain 
owned  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi  near  the  mouth,  including 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  western 
farmers  who  sent  their  products  down 
the  river  had  to  store  these  products  in 
warehouses  until  they  found  a ship  to 
take  them,  and  they  had  to  use  the 
wharves  for  loading.  In  1795  the  United 
States  government  made  a treaty  with 
Spain.  People  of  the  United  States  were 
to  be  allowed  to  use  the  river  freely, 


to  store  their  goods  in  ware- 
houses, and  to  load  them  from 
the  wharves.  For  seven  years, 
until  1802,  they  did  this. 

Shortly  before  this  time  a 
general  named  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte had  made  himself  ruler 
of  France.  He  hoped  to  con- 
quer all  Europe.  He  also  hoped 
for  a while  to  give  France  a 
new  empire  in  America.  In 
1800  he  signed  a treaty  with 
Spain,  in  which  Spain  gave 
Louisiana  back  to  France. 

In  the  fall  of  1802  Ameri- 
cans were  forbidden  to  use  the 
lower  Mississippi.  The  western  farmers 
demanded  help  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Then  President 
Jefferson  decided  to  try  to  buy  New 
Orleans  from  Napoleon.  He  sent  James 
Monroe  to  France  to  buy  the  city  and 
the  small  part  of  Louisiana  that  was 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  Napoleon 
needed  much  money.  When  Monroe 
made  the  offer  to  buy  New  Orleans, 
Napoleon  would  not  take  it.  Instead,  he 
offered  to  sell  all  of  Louisiana.  On  April 
30,  1 803,  Monroe  signed  the  treaty  buy- 
ing Louisiana  for  fifteen  million  dollars. 

The  treaty  said  that  Louisiana  was 
to  cover  all  the  area  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  western  farmers  could  no  longer  be 
cut  off  from  using  the  Mississippi  and 
the  port  of  New  Orleans. 
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Jefferson  had  spoken  of  a “wide  land” 
in  1801.  Now  this  land  was  almost  twice 
as  wide.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
called  the  new  land  Louisiana  Territory. 
It  was  almost  unknown  country.  A few 
French  fur  traders  had  travelled  over  it 
long  before,  as  you  saw  on  the  map  on 
page  84. 

For  a long  time  Jefferson  had  wanted 
to  send  explorers  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Three  months  before  the  United  States 
bought  the  Louisiana  Territory,  he  had 
asked  Congress  to  approve  such  an  ex- 
pedition. To  lead  the  expedition,  he 
chose  two  young  but  experienced  army 
officers,  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
Lieutenant  William  Clark. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  Lewis  and  Clark 
set  out  up  the  Missouri  River  with  a 


large  party  of  men.  They  followed  the 
Missouri  and  its  tributaries  as  far  as 
they  could  go  by  boat.  Then  they 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  Clear- 
water River  and  the  Snake  River,  and 
travelled  down  the  Columbia  to  the  Paci- 
fic. You  can  find  their  route  on  the  map 
on  pages  136-137.  Later  you  will  learn 
more  about  the  expedition. 

The  explorers  were  gone  for  more 
than  two  years.  When  they  started,  they 
met  only  fur  traders  on  the  Missouri. 
When  they  came  back,  they  found  set- 
tlers on  the  lower  Missouri.  The  men 
of  the  expedition  are  said  to  have 
shouted  for  joy  when  they  first  saw  cows 
grazing  along  the  bank.  For  two  years 
they  had  seen  no  farms — only  forests, 
mountains,  and  grass  land. 


A Land  of  Farms  Replaces  the  Frontier  in  the  Old  West 


As  you  know,  the  first  pioneers  west 
of  the  mountains  settled  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Because  of  the  danger 
from  Indians,  few  settlers  went  to  lands 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  time  now 
to  look  at  these  lands  and  see  how  they 
were  opened  to  settlement. 

Settlers  north  of  the  Ohio 

We  shall  have  to  go  back  a little  in 
our  story  to  a time  just  after  the  War  for 
Independence.  Plans  had  to  be  made 
for  the  lands  west  to  the  Mississippi. 
Governments  had  to  be  set  up.  In  1785 
the  Congress  passed  a law  which  was 
to  have  great  influence  on  the  growth 
of  the  Middle  West.  If  you  were  to 
drive  through  the  Middle  West  today, 
especially  through  farming  sections,  you 
would  see  some  of  the  results  of  this  law. 

The  law  said  that  areas  were  to  be 
surveyed,  or  measured,  before  they  were 
settled.  First  the  land  was  to  be  meas- 


ured off  in  townships  of  thirty-six  square 
miles,  or  six  miles  on  each  side.  Then 
each  township  was  to  be  divided  into 
sections , a mile  each  way.  There  are  640 
acres  in  a section,  but  few  settlers  in  the 
Middle  West  bought  farms  as  large  as 
this.  A very  usual  size  for  a farm  was  a 
quarter-section,  or  160  acres.  You  know, 
perhaps,  that  farmers  still  speak  of  sec- 
tions and  quarter-sections,  and  farms 
of  160  acres  are  still  common. 

A road  was  to  run  along  each  section 
line.  Even  yet  there  are  roads  about 
a mile  apart  over  most  of  the  Middle 
West.  Of  course,  as  time  has  passed, 
some  of  these  roads  have  become  much 
more  important  than  others.  Some  have 
become  main  highways,  while  others  are 
only  dirt  tracks  or  have  disappeared 
because  they  were  not  needed.  In  later 
years,  as  other  parts  of  the  country  were 
settled,  the  same  method  of  laying  out 
the  land  was  followed  whenever  possible. 
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Even  the  way  towns  are  scattered  over 
the  Middle  West  is  largely  a result  of 
this  law.  At  a crossroads  near  the  centre 
of  each  township  a village  usually  grew 
up.  Several  townships  were  grouped 
together  to  form  a county.  One  of  the 
villages,  usually  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  was  chosen  as  the  county  seat.  We 
might  call  the  county  seat  the  capital 
of  the  county,  for  it  has  the  courthouse 
and  the  offices  in  which  the  county 
government  is  carried  on. 

The  Congress  passed  a law  called  “An 
Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio.55  It  is  usually 
called  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the 
“Territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio55  is  called  the 
Northwest  Territory.  It  covered  all  the 
land  of  the  United  States  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Mississippi  River  and 
between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  north- 
ern boundary. 

The  ordinance  divided  the  area  into 
three  territories,  but  said  that,  as  settle- 
ment spread,  the  northern  part  might 
be  cut  off  to  make  two  more  territories 
if  that  seemed  wiser.  This  was  done 


after  more  settlers  had  come,  and  today 
there  are  five  states  in  this  region. 

The  ordinance  contained  a bill  of 
rights  for  the  people  who  should  live  in 
the  territory.  It  provided  for  education, 
made  rules  about  how  the  people  should 
be  governed,  and  said  that  no  people 
should  ever  be  held  as  slaves. 

The  year  after  the  ordinance  was 
passed,  settlers  built  Marietta  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River  and  a 
fort  farther  down  the  Ohio  River.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  a town  was  laid 
out  at  the  fort.  This  town  became  Cin- 
cinnati. Thus  new  settlements  were 
started  north  of  the  Ohio,  but  few  set- 
tlers came,  compared  with  the  numbers 
pouring  into  the  land  south  of  the  river. 
Settlers  were  afraid  to  come  because 
there  was  still  constant  danger  of  Indian 
attacks  in  that  region. 

Several  tribes  had  given  up  their 
rights  to  the  land  just  north  of  the  Ohio, 
but  Indians  of  other  tribes  still  attacked 
the  settlers.  Twice  small  armies  were 
sent  against  the  Indians.  Both  times  the 
Indians  defeated  them.  Then  General 
Anthony  Wayne  was  chosen  to  lead  an 
army  against  the  Indians.  He  trained 
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his  men  carefully  and  then  led  them 
northward.  At  Fallen  Timbers,  which 
you  can  find  on  the  map  on  pages  1 36— 
137,  Wayne’s  army  met  the  Indians 
and  defeated  them. 

The  Indians  signed  a treaty  giving  up 
all  their  claims  to  land  in  southern  Ohio. 
Then  settlers  poured  into  this  land  so 
fast  that  Ohio  became  a state  in  1803. 
However,  almost  all  the  settlers  still 
lived  on  a strip  of  land  along  the  river 
and  on  the  eastern  boundary.  Farther 
north,  in  the  region  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  there  was  still  danger  of  attacks 
by  the  Indians. 

At  this  time  there  was  a young  Shaw- 
nee warrior  named  Tecumseh,  who  was 
a man  of  great  ability.  Though  he  was 
not  a chief,  he  was  a natural  leader. 
Tecumseh  knew  that  Indians  had  been 
fighting  white  men  for  two  hundred 
years.  He  knew  that  in  the  end  the 
Indians  always  lost.  Sooner  or  later 
white  settlers  took  their  land.  Tecumseh 
knew  that  Indian  tribes  went  to  war 
separately.  Even  when  several  tribes 
were  fighting  at  one  time,  they  had  no 
plan  for  working  together.  Tecumseh 
thought  all  the  Indians  of  the  Middle 
West  should  form  a league  of  tribes  and 
fight  together. 

In  1808  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
called  the  Prophet,  went  to  live  on  the 
Wabash  River.  The  place  where  they 
made  their  home  is  called  Prophet’s 
Town  on  your  map.  Indians  of  many 
tribes  passed  Prophet’s  Town,  for  it  was 
on  a trail  that  led  far  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south.  Here  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet  told  the  Indians  their  dreams 
for  a league  of  tribes.  They  also  made 
long  trips  to  visit  other  tribes.  Attacks 
on  settlers  began. 

Now  most  Americans  honor  Tecum- 
seh as  a great  man  who  was  trying  to 


do  what  he  could  for  his  people.  But 
the  pioneers  only  feared  and  hated  him. 
They  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
see  the  Indians’  side  of  the  problem  at 
a time  when  they  were  constantly  in 
danger  of  attack. 

By  this  time  there  were  a few  set- 
tlers along  the  Ohio  River  in  Indiana. 
Indiana  had  become  a territory,  with 
William  Henry  Harrison  as  governor. 
Harrison  got  together  an  army  of  less 
than  a thousand  frontiersmen  and  led 
them  up  the  Wabash  Valley.  At  the  place 
that  is  marked  Tippecanoe  on  the 
map  on  pages  136-137,  Harrison  fought 
a battle  with  the  Indians.  After  this 
fight  the  Indians  retreated  to  the  north. 
Although  Harrison  did  not  win  a real 
victory,  the  Indians  lost  faith  in  Tecum- 
seh’s  plans.  He  knew  from  then  on  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  form  his  league 
of  tribes.  The  Indian  attacks,  however, 
did  not  stop. 

A second  war  with  Britain 

For  a number  of  years  many  Ameri- 
cans had  been  asking  the  president  to 
declare  war  on  Britain.  Most  of  these 
people  were  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Appalachians.  They  thought  the  fur 
traders  and  soldiers  in  Canada  were 
encouraging  the  Indians  to  attack  the 
settlers.  Few  Americans  knew  whether 
this  was  true  or  not.  It  may  have  been 
partly  true.  The  traders  certainly  sold 
guns  to  the  Indians,  as  traders  always 
had.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  traders 
wanted  to  keep  settlers  from  crowding 
the  Indians  out  of  regions  in  which  they 
traded.  The  settlers  wanted  to  send  an 
army  north  and  make  Canada  a part 
of  the  United  States.  This,  they  thought, 
would  be  a good  time  to  do  so. 

Since  1793  Britain  had  been  at  war 
to  keep  Napoleon  from  conquering  all 
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Europe.  The  British  fleet  and  armies 
were  heavily  engaged  and  hard  pressed. 

Each  country  was  trying  to  keep 
supplies  from  reaching  the  other,  and 
both  were  interfering  with  American 
trade.  This  made  many  people  in  the 
United  States  very  angry.  Some  of  the 
people  wanted  to  fight  France,  others 
wanted  to  fight  Britain. 

Britain  was  much  in  need  of  sailors 
for  her  navy.  British  ships  stopped 
American  ships  and  sent  officers  aboard 
to  look  for  deserters  from  the  British 
navy.  They  sometimes  carried  off  sea- 
men who  had  become  American  citi- 
zens. According  to  American  law,  these 
men  had  become  Americans.  According 
to  English  law,  they  were  still  English- 
men. It  seems  to  us  now  that  it  should 
have  been  easy  for  representatives  of 
the  two  countries  to  talk  over  a ques- 
tion such  as  this  and  reach  an  agree- 
ment, but  this  was  not  done. 


At  this  time  James  Madison  was 
president  of  the  United  States.  He  did 
not  want  war.  Neither  did  many  of  the 
other  men  in  the  government.  They  be- 
lieved that  neither  Britain  nor  France 
could  carry  on  the  war  without  products 
from  the  United  States.  If  no  goods  were 
sent  to  either  country,  fighting  might 
stop.  A law  was  passed,  therefore,  which 
said  that  American  ships  should  not 


trade  at  all.  Finally,  in  1812,  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  Britain. 

You  will  remember  that  a United 
States  army  tried  to  take  Canada  and 
that  British  and  French  in  Canada 
rallied  to  drive  the  Americans  out. 
Instead  of  reviewing  the  whole  war,  we 
shall  read  about  some  incidents  import- 
ant in  United  States  history. 

You  will  recall  that  in  1813  American 
forces  burned  the  parliament  buildings 
at  York.  The  next  year  a British  army 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  and 
set  fire  to  the  Capitol  and  the  president’s 
house  in  Washington.  The  British  did 
not  try  to  hold  the  city,  but  returned 
to  their  ships.  Next  they  attacked 
Baltimore.  During  the  attack  on  Balti- 
more, a young  lawyer,  Francis  Scott 
Key,  went  out  to  see  the  British  admiral 
about  the  release  of  a prisoner.  He  was 
kept  on  the  British  ship  overnight.  All 
through  the  night  he  watched  the  battle. 
At  dawn  he  saw  the  flag  still  flying  over 
Fort  McHenry  in  the  harbor  and  knew 
it  had  not  surrendered.  So  great  was  his 
joy  that  he  felt  a desire  to  express  his 
feelings  in  a poem.  The  poem  he  wrote 
was  set  to  music  and  is  now  the  United 
States  national  anthem,  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.” 

The  great  Canadian  hero  of  this 
war  was  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  famous  for  his 
victory  at  Queenston  Heights.  The 
great  American  hero  of  the  war  was  a 
naval  officer,  Commander  Perry,  who 
won  for  the  Americans  a battle  fought 
on  Fake  Erie.  The  young  commander 
was  sent  to  fight  a British  fleet  on  the 
lake.  First  he  had  to  build  his  own  fleet. 
His  guns  and  supplies  were  hauled  on 
wagons  over  forest  trails  to  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  the  ships  were  built. 

Perry  sailed  westward  on  Lake  Erie  in 
search  of  the  British  fleet.  Near  the 
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western  end  of  the  lake  a battle 
was  fought,  called  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  which  was  a 
complete  victory  for  Perry. 

A famous  relic  of  this  war  is 
the  warship  U.S.S.  Constitution. 

In  those  days  cannon  shot 
solid  balls  of  iron,  not  shells. 

The  timbers  of  this  ship  were 
so  hard  that  cannon  balls 
seemed  to  bounce  from  its 
sides.  Because  of  this,  it  was 
called  “Old  Ironsides.”  You 
may  visit  this  ship  some  day, 
for  it  has  been  kept  all  these 
many  years. 

The  war  ended  in  1814.  The 
treaty  of  peace  said  nothing 
about  the  difficulties  that  had  brought 
on  the  war.  Napoleon  had  been  beaten 
in  Europe.  There  was  no  reason  now 
for  anyone  to  interfere  with  American 
trade  or  with  the  sailors  on  American 
ships.  No  land  changed  hands.  Can- 
adians were  proud  of  the  way  they  had 
defended  their  country  against  the 
forces  of  their  powerful  neighbor.  Amer- 
icans were  proud  of  their  naval  vic- 
tories on  the  lakes.  Ever  since  1814  the 
United  States  has  respected  the  deter- 
mination of  Canada  to  remain  a member 
of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

In  1817  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land agreed  not  to  keep  warships  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
For  more  than  one  hundred  twenty-five 
years  there  have  been  no  defences  on  the 
long  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  No  forts  or  soldiers 
have  been  needed. 

For  the  settlers  in  the  West,  the  War 
of  1812  removed  the  danger  of  Indian 
attacks.  The  Indians  had  fought  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Tecumseh  had  been 
killed,  and  the  Indians  had  been  de- 


feated in  a number  of  battles.  Realizing 
that  they  could  never  drive  out  the 
white  settlers  now,  the  Indians  caused 
little  trouble.  Piece  by  piece  they  gave 
up  their  lands. 

Settlement  had  slowed  down  during 
the  war,  but  when  it  was  over  settlers 
came  by  the  thousand.  So  many  people 
came  that  the  movement  has  been  called 
the  “Great  Migration.”  Migration  is  a 
word  used  for  the  movement  of  a great 
many  people  to  new  homes.  Indiana 
had  few  settlers  before  the  war,  but  by 
1816  it  had  enough  people  to  become  a 
state.  Most  of  the  settlers  lived  along 
the  Ohio  River,  along  the  Wabash,  and 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  state. 
Illinois  was  made  a state  only  two  years 
later.  Here  most  of  the  people  lived  in 
the  southern  part. 

Andrew  Jackson,  an  Indian  fighter 

Just  after  the  War  of  1812  a strange 
thing  happened.  One  of  the  greatest 
American  victories  was  won  after  the 
war  was  actually  over.  The  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  ending  the  war,  was  signed  on 
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the  day  before  Christmas,  1814.  One 
day  earlier  a British  army  had  landed 
from  its  ships  a few  miles  below  New 
Orleans.  And  on  January  8 the  British 
attacked  the  city. 

New  Orleans  had  been  well  fortified 
by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  com- 
manded an  army  of  southern  militia- 
men. When  the  British  soldiers  tried 
to  take  the  city,  they  were  driven  off 
with  heavy  losses. 

No  one  can  be  blamed  for  this  need- 
less battle.  News  could  travel  only  as 
fast  as  sailing  ships  and  men  on  horse- 
back could  carry  it.  Neither  the  Amer- 
icans nor  the  British  knew  that  peace 
had  been  made. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  had  no 
effect  on  the  war,  because  the  war  had 
already  ended.  It  had  two  important 
results,  however.  In  the  war  most  of  the 
fighting  on  land  had  gone  badly  for  the 
Americans.  At  New  Orleans,  American 
soldiers  had  been  able  to  show  that  they 
could  fight.  Americans  were  very  proud 
of  the  victory.  The  battle  also  made 
Andrew  Jackson  still  better  known  to 
the  people  of  America.  He  was  already 
known  as  an  Indian  fighter. 

Before  the  War  of  1812,  Jackson  had 
been  a general  of  Tennessee  militia. 
Several  times  he  had  come  to  the  rescue 
of  southern  settlers  when  the  Indians 
were  on  the  warpath.  He  finally 
forced  the  Creek  Indians  to  give  up 
their  lands  between  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Later  Jackson  helped  to  add  Florida 
to  the  United  States.  From  the  end  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War  to  the  War 
for  Independence,  the  colonies  of  East 
Florida  and  West  Florida  were  British. 
Then  Spain  took  them  back.  When  the 
United  States  bought  Louisiana  from 
France,  even  the  French  officials  did 


not  know  how  far  to  the  east  the  land 
extended.  The  Americans  claimed  that 
it  included  the  old  West  Florida  and 
moved  in.  Then  the  settlers  declared 
themselves  independent  of  Spain  and 
asked  to  have  their  land  made  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Seminole  Indians  of  northern 
East  Florida  were  still  a danger  to  the 
people  of  southern  Georgia.  In  1818 
Jackson  led  his  militiamen  into  Florida. 
They  captured  village  after  village  of 
the  Seminoles.  Finally  they  came  to 
the  old  Spanish  town  of  Pensacola.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  stationed  there  gave 
up  without  making  a real  attempt  to 
defend  the  town. 

In  1819  the  United  States  offered  to 
buy  all  of  Florida  from  Spain.  A treaty 
was  made,  and  in  1821  the  United  States 
bought  the  colonies  for  five  million 
dollars.  The  whole  South  was  now 
open  to  settlement.  Andrew  Jackson  had 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  make 
this  possible.  He  became  so  popular  that 
in  1828  he  was  elected  president. 

Southern  planters  move  west 

Settlement  in  the  South  was  quite 
different  from  settlement  in  the  North. 
On  pages  72-78  and  98-100,  you  learned 
how  people  lived  on  the  coastal  plain 
in  the  southern  colonies.  When  settlers 
reached  the  Piedmont,  ways  of  living 
changed.  Here  ships  could  not  come  to 
plantation  wharves  for  tobacco,  rice,  or 
indigo.  The  first  settlers  on  the  Pied- 
mont were  animal  herdsmen.  They  kept 
hogs  and  sheep,  but  cattle  were  most 
important.  Throughout  the  South,  cat- 
tlemen were  usually  the  first  pioneers  in 
each  new  region.  They  did  a little 
hunting  and  perhaps  a little  farming, 
but  their  main  occupation  was  always 
the  herding  of  animals. 
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Into  the  Piedmont  and  through  the 
mountains,  across  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, down  to  the  Gulf,  the  cattlemen 
moved  on  to  new  frontiers.  They  had  a 
great  advantage  over  the  farmers  who 
grew  grain  and  other  products,  for  ani- 
mals could  walk  to  market.  Even  from 
west  of  the  mountains,  herds  of  cattle 
and  droves  of  hogs  were  taken  to  the 
seaport  cities.  Farther  west  they  might 
be  driven  to  the  rivers  and  loaded  on 
large  flatboats. 

Later  there  were  pioneer  farmers  in 
the  South,  as  in  the  North.  They  grew 
I corn  and  other  grains  and  vegetables. 
Their  products  also  were  shipped  down 
the  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  After  the 
Floridas  became  a part  of  the  United 
|l  States,  other  rivers  flowing  to  the  Gulf 
j could  be  used,  too. 

j After  a time  the  South  was  no  longer 
i a land  of  cattle  or  of  small  farms.  It 
had  become  chiefly  a region  of  planta- 
tions. To  find  out  how  this  happened, 
we  must  go  back  again  to  late  colonial 
days.  Tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo  were 
[ the  plantation  crops  of  colonial  days, 
i You  learned  how  these  crops  were 


grown  on  plantations  with  slave  workers. 
On  page  98  you  read  that  the  slaves 
were  directed  by  overseers.  They  were 
given  simple  tasks  that  could  be  the 
same  for  many  workers. 

In  late  colonial  days  some  of  the 
planters  near  the  coast  began  to  grow 
a new  crop.  This  was  cotton.  At  first 
no  one  would  have  believed  that  cotton 
could  become  an  important  crop.  Al- 
though it  was  suited  to  plantation  farm- 
ing, it  could  never  have  become  the 
great  crop  of  the  South  if  several  in- 
ventions had  not  been  made. 

For  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  in- 
vention, we  must  go  back  to  Britain 
at  about  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  A new  idea  was  just  coming 
into  the  minds  of  a few  people.  This 
was  the  idea  that  machines  could  do 
work  that  always  had  been  done  by 
hand  or  with  simple  tools.  In  time  this 
new  idea  and  the  invention  of  machines 
changed  the  ways  of  working  through- 
out the  world. 

The  changes  that  came  about,  begin- 
ning in  the  late  1700’s,  are  called  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Any  great  change 
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which  comes  about  quite  rapidly  may 
be  called  a revolution.  This  one  was 
a change  in  the  way  industries  were 
carried  on,  and  so  it  came  to  be  called 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  two  inventions  that  started  the 
Industrial  Revolution  were  machines 
for  making  textiles.  Between  1760  and 
1 800  a number  of  spinning  and  weaving 
machines  were  invented.  With  these 
machines  workers  could  produce  many 
times  as  much  cloth  as  they  could  with 
the  old  spinning  wheels  and  looms. 

The  first  machines  were  run  by  water 
power,  but  the  inventors  were  already 
working  on  a steam  engine.  In  1785 
an  engine  was  first  used  to  run  textile 
machinery.  Then  soon  there  were  even 
more  textile  mills.  Water  power  was 
still  used  where  there  were  streams  to 
supply  it,  but  mills  using  steam  power 
could  be  built  anywhere. 

How  new  inventions  helped 

Because  of  the  new  mills,  Britain 
needed  more  cotton.  In  1790  the  first 
cotton  mill  in  the  United  States  was 
built  at  Pawtucket  Falls,  Rhode  Island. 
New  England  was  becoming  a textile- 
manufacturing region  also.  Where  were 
these  mills  to  get  their  cotton?  Their 
owners  expected  to  get  it  from  the 


southern  United  States,  but 
the  planters  there  could  not 
supply  enough. 

The  planters  could  grow 
enough  cotton,  but  the  prob- 
lem was  to  get  the  seeds  out. 
As  you  may  know,  cotton 
fibres  are  attached  to  large 
seeds.  Removing  these  seeds 
by  hand  was  slow  work.  It 
was  no  use  to  grow  more  than 
a few  acres  of  cotton.  The 
slaves  would  not  be  able  to 
clean  a larger  quantity  of  cotton  and 
make  it  ready  for  use. 

Some  of  the  planters  thought  that 
a machine  could  be  invented  to  remove 
the  seeds.  A young  man  from  New 
England,  named  Eli  Whitney,  was  then 
living  in  Georgia.  Since  Whitney  was 
known  to  be  skilful  in  using  tools,  the 
neighboring  planters  asked  him  to  try 
to  invent  the  machine  they  needed. 

Whitney  invented  a machine  with 
which  one  man  could  take  the  seeds  out 
of  fifty  pounds  of  cotton  a day.  By 
hand,  one  worker  could  clean  only  one 
pound  a day.  Whitney’s  machine  was 
made  in  1793.  It  was  called  a cotton 
gin.  “Gin”  is  a shortened  form  of 
“engine.”  In  those  days  people  often 
called  any  kind  of  machine  an  engine. 
We  no  longer  use  the  word  in  this  way, 
but  we  still  use  the  name  cotton  gin 
for  the  machine  that  removes  the  seeds 
from  cotton. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
also  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
settlement  of  the  South  as  well  as  on 
the  ways  of  living  that  developed  there. 
The  mills  were  in  Britain  and  New 
England.  Cotton  is  a heavy  and  bulky 
product.  It  could  not  be  sent  long 
distances  by  wagon  because  that  would 
make  transportation  costs  too  high. 
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You  have  learned  that  steam  engines 
were  invented  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  first  textile  machinery.  It  was 
not  long  before  people  began  to  think 
steam  engines  might  be  used  on  boats. 
A number  of  people  had  invented  steam- 
boats that  would  run,  but  they  were  not 
very  successful.  They  were  too  slow, 
or  they  did  not  have  enough  power,  or 
they  were  too  clumsy. 

In  the  year  after  steam  engines  were 
first  used  in  the  textile  mills,  a young 
American  artist  named  Robert  Fulton 
went  to  England.  There  he  soon  be- 
came more  interested  in  the  new  use 
of  machinery  than  in  painting  pictures. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  making  a steamboat. 

On  a trip  to  France,  Fulton  met 
Robert  Livingston,  who  was  also  inter- 
ested in  steamboat  experiments.  The 


two  men  became  friends  and  partners. 
Livingston  was  wealthy  and  could  fur- 
nish plenty  of  money.  In  England, 
Fulton  and  Livingston  bought  the  best 
steam  engine  they  could  get.  Then 
they  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
build  a boat  for  the  engine.  The  boat, 
which  was  to  be  called  the  Clermont , was 
built  in  New  York. 

In  August,  1807,  the  Clermont  was 
ready.  It  was  to  be  tested  by  a trip 
from  New  York  City  to  Albany.  People 
gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River  to  see  the  strange  boat.  Some 
called  it  “Fulton’s  Folly.”  They  said 
that  an  engine  made  of  heavy  iron 
could  make  the  boat  go  only  one  way — 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Others  said 
it  would  blow  up. 

When  Fulton  started  the  engine,  the 
paddle  wheels  began  stirring  the  water. 


The  first  voyage  of  the  “Clermont 
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Heavy  smoke  poured  from  the  stack, 
and  the  boat  moved  away.  As  it  steamed 
all  the  way  to  Albany  and  back,  people 
waited  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
to  see  it.  They  cheered  and  shouted  as 
the  boat  passed. 

Within  the  next  few  years  Fulton 
had  twelve  more  steamboats  built  for 
use  on  the  rivers  of  the  East.  Then  in 
1811  a steamboat  was  built  at  Pitts- 
burgh. It  left  Pittsburgh  on  October 
20,  1811,  and  reached  New  Orleans  on 
January  10,  1812.  Before  many  years, 
steamboats  were  puffing  up  and  down 
every  western  river  wide  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  carry  them.  Thus  the 
steamboat  came  just  in  time  to  help 
make  the  South  a land  of  cotton. 

The  South  has  many  wide,  deep 
rivers,  for  most  of  it  is  lowland  and  the 


rainfall  is  heavy.  There  was  room  for 
thousands  of  plantations  within  easy 
reach  of  these  rivers.  Soon  the  steam- 
boat came  to  be  a part  of  everyday 
living  in  the  South.  Piled  high  with 
bales,  it  took  the  cotton  to  the  market. 
It  brought  clothes  and  furniture  from 
the  cities  to  the  plantations.  It  carried 
the  planters  and  their  families  as  pas- 
sengers on  their  trips  for  business  and 
on  their  pleasure  trips. 

It  is  never  possible  to  tell  just  what 
might  have  been  if  something  had  not 
happened,  or  what  will  happen  in  the 
future.  It  is  almost  certain,  however, 
that  if  the  textile  machines,  the  cotton 
gin,  and  the  steamboat  had  not  been 
invented  when  they  were,  the  South 
could  not  have  specialized  in  the  grow- 
ing of  cotton. 


As  the  Country  Grows,  Its  Parts  Become  Different 


You  have  seen  how  the  country  was 
settled  from  the  Atlantic  coast  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi  River.  In  a few 
places  settlement  had  gone  on  beyond 
the  great  river  where  the  largest  areas 
settled  were  in  Louisiana,  west  of  New 
Orleans,  and  in  Missouri. 

Louisiana  became  a state  in  1812. 
A few  years  later  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri were  asking  that  their  territory 
be  admitted  as  a state.  The  first  set- 
tlers in  the  area  that  was  to  become 
Missouri  were  French  lead  miners. 
Then  in  1764  Pierre  Laclede,  a French 
fur  trader,  founded  St.  Louis.  He  had 
had  a trading  post  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi.  When  France  lost  this 
land  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  Laclede  moved  across  the  river. 
He  thought  his  new  post  was  on 
French  land,  for  he  did  not  know  that 
Louisiana  had  been  given  to  Spain. 
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Later  Louisiana  was  divided  into 
Northern  and  Southern  Louisiana,  with 
St.  Louis  as  the  capital  of  the  northern 
part.  It  remained  the  capital  after  the 
United  States  bought  the  territory.  It 
was  the  most  important  fur-trading 
post  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  pic- 
ture on  page  155  shows  a buyer  of  furs 
and  a fur  trader  at  St.  Louis  about  1820. 
Perhaps  the  steamboat  and  the  flatboat 
are  bringing  things  to  trade  for  furs. 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  bought 
Louisiana,  settlers  began  coming  to  the 
land  along  the  Mississippi  River,  above 
and  below  St.  Louis.  Soon  there  were 
settlers  along  the  lower  Missouri  River 
also.  The  name  Northern  Louisiana 
was  changed  to  Missouri  in  1812. 

During  the  Great  Migration,  after 
the  War  of  1812,  many  settlers  crossed 
the  Mississippi  to  make  homes  in  Mis- 
souri. Most  of  them  came  from  the 
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make  the  South  a land  of  cotton. 
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South.  Some  floated  down  the  Ohio 
on  flatboats,  and  others  came  by  land 
across  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They 
travelled  in  long  lines  of  covered  wagons, 
followed  by  their  cattle  and  slaves. 

Is  Missouri  North  or  South? 

You  learned  that  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  stated  that  there  should  be  no 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
which  was  the  land  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  People  had  come  to  think  of 
the  Ohio  as  the  boundary  between 
states  in  which  slavery  was  allowed  and 
states  in  which  it  was  not  allowed. 

Now,  a little  before  1820,  Missouri 
was  ready  to  become  a state.  Most  of 
its  land  was  farther  north  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  but  the  entire  area 
was  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  did  not  apply  to  this 
area.  It  had  been  settled  largely  by 
people  from  the  South,  who  brought 
their  slaves  with  them.  These  people 
wanted  to  keep  their  slaves. 

People  in  the  South  were  determined 
that  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  Mis- 
souri. People  in  the  North  were  just 
as  determined  that  it  should  not  be. 
Why  was  this  so  important?  In  colonial 
times  there  had  been  slaves  in  all  the 
colonies,  although  the  South  had  many 
more  than  the  North. 

Long  before  Missouri  was  ready  to 
become  a state,  slavery  had  disappeared 
in  the  North.  Slavery  did  not  pay  on 
the  general  farms  and  in  the  factories 
of  the  North.  Then  many  northerners 
began  to  think  it  was  wrong  for  one 
person  to  hold  another  as  a slave.  They 
were  not  used  to  seeing  slaves  and  had 
heard  stories  that  made  them  believe 
the  slaves  were  cruelly  treated.  Many 
of  these  stories  were  not  true,  but  they 
were  believed  in  the  North. 


If  the  South  had  become  a land  of 
general  farming  instead  of  a land  of 
plantations,  slavery  would  not  have 
paid  there,  either.  But,  as  it  was,  the 
southerners  thought  they  could  not 
work  their  cotton  and  tobacco  planta- 
tions without  slaves.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve slavery  was  wrong.  They  were 
used  to  seeing  slaves  working  on  the 
plantations  and  knew  that  few  planta- 
tion owners  were  cruel  to  their  slaves. 
On  the  whole,  the  slaves  seemed  to  be 
happy,  and  they  were  not  trained  for 
any  other  kind  of  work. 

As  you  know,  the  number  of  congress- 
men elected  from  each  state  depends 
upon  the  population.  Population  was 
growing  much  faster  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South.  Since  the  North  had  more 
people,  it  had  more  representatives  in 
the  Congress.  Many  southerners  were 
afraid  that  the  northern  congressmen 
might  make  laws  that  were  unfavorable 
to  the  South  or  might  even  vote  to  free 
the  slaves. 

In  the  Senate  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives did  not  depend  upon  the 
population.  As  you  know,  each  state 
had  two.  The  people  of  the  South 
hoped  to  be  able  to  stay  even  with  the 
North  in  the  number  of  senators.  Then 
they  would  be  able  to  stop  any  law 
that  seemed  unfavorable  to  the  South. 

Down  to  the  time  Louisiana  became  a 
state,  in  1812,  the  North  and  the  South 
had  the  same  number  of  states.  Then 
Indiana  became  a state  in  1816,  and 
Mississippi  in  1817.  Illinois  in  1818 
was  matched  by  Alabama  in  1819. 
Then  Missouri  was  ready  to  become  a 
state.  The  people  of  the  North  were 
unwilling  to  allow  Missouri  to  come  in 
as  a slave  state,  because  that  would 
give  the  slave  states  a majority  in  the 
Senate.  By  1820,  however,  Maine  was 
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asking  to  be  admitted.  With  Maine  as 
a state,  the  two  sections  would  still 
be  even,  so  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a 
slave  state.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
a law  was  passed  which  said  that  no 
more  slave  states  should  be  made  from 
any  part  of  the  old  Louisiana  Territory 
north  of  36°  30'. 

Growth  of  New  England 

While  the  western  lands  were  being 
settled,  the  East,  too,  was  changing. 
There  was  still  farming,  but  the  people 
were  specializing  in  many  other  kinds 
of  work.  The  little  towns  were  grow- 
ing into  real  cities.  These  cities  were 
depending  more  and  more  on  manu- 
facturing and  trade.  The  most  im- 
portant cities  were  still  the  Atlantic 
seaports,  especially  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Boston  was  the  great  seaport  of  New 
England.  As  in  colonial  days,  many 
people  in  New  England  still  depended 
upon  the  ocean  for  a living.  Fishing 
boats  went  out  from  the  smaller  ports 
of  that  region,  as  well  as  from  the  port 
of  Boston.  Whale  hunting  was  an  even 
greater  industry  than  fishing.  Most  of 
the  whaling  ships  made  the  long  voyage 
to  the  southern  end  of  South  America 


and  around  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific. 
They  might  be  away  from  home  for  two 
years  or  more. 

Whales  were  hunted  for  their  fat, 
called  blubber.  On  the  whaling  ship 
was  a large  brick  furnace.  Here  the 
blubber  was  heated  until  a fine,  clear 
oil  melted  out  of  it.  The  oil  was  then 
stowed  away  on  the  ship  in  barrels. 
It  was  used  in  lamps,  and  whale-oil 
lamps  were  then  the  best-known  light- 
ing for  homes. 

As  traders,  the  seamen  of  New  Eng- 
land were  as  famous  as  they  had  been 
in  colonial  days.  They  traded  up  and 
down  the  coast,  with  the  West  Indies, 
with  Europe,  and  with  China  and  India. 
They  carried  goods  for  other  people. 
They  brought  back  raw  materials  for 
New  England  industries.  New  England 
ships  carried  cotton  from  southern  ports 
to  New  England  cotton  mills.  They 
sailed  around  Cape  Horn  and  along 
the  Pacific  coast  to  California.  There 
the  Spanish  settlers  kept  great  herds  of 
cattle.  The  traders  of  New  England 
bought  tallow  and  hides  from  the  Span- 
ish in  the  West  and  also  from  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  took 
these  products  home.  The  tallow  was 
made  into  candles.  The  hides  were 
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tanned  with  bark  from  New  England 
forests,  and  the  leather  was  made  into 
shoes.  Thus  two  of  New  England’s 
leading  industries  got  their  start  be- 
cause New  England  had  seaports. 

New  highways  to  the  West 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  United 
States,  Philadelphia  had  an  advantage 
over  other  Atlantic  ports.  You  know 
about  the  early  road  across  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburgh. 
Farmers  all  the  way  across  Pennsyl- 
vania could  bring  their  crops  and  their 
animals  along  this  road  for  export  at 
Philadelphia.  As  settlement  spread  west- 
ward, goods  could  be  brought  up  the 
Ohio  to  Pittsburgh  and  then  over  the 
road  to  Philadelphia. 

Baltimore  was  the  next  port  to  have 
a road  to  the  West.  The  settlers  in 
Ohio  thought  the  old  road  across  Penn- 
sylvania was  too  crowded.  They  asked 
the  national  government  to  help  build 
a new  road.  There  were  already  roads 
between  Baltimore  and  Cumberland, 


Maryland.  In  1811  a new  road  was 
started  west  from  Cumberland.  You 
can  find  it  on  the  map  on  pages  1 36— 
137.  After  it  had  reached  Wheeling  on 
the  Ohio,  in  1818,  it  brought  many 
products  to  Baltimore  from  the  West. 

Beyond  the  Ohio,  the  National  Road, 
as  it  was  called,  was  built  on  to  the 
West.  Its  building  took  about  thirty 
years.  Section  after  section  of  the  road 
was  opened  across  Ohio  and  Indiana 
and  into  Illinois.  A great  many  of  the 
settlers  in  the  central  part  of  these 
states  reached  their  new  homes  over 
this  road.  It  became  one  of  the  great 
highways  to  the  West. 

Stagecoach  companies  were  formed 
to  carry  travellers  along  this  busy  road. 
The  coaches  were  brightly  painted  and 
were  large  enough  to  carry  nine  or  ten 
passengers.  Each  company  wanted  to 
carry  more  passengers  and  mail  than 
any  other.  Each  company  tried  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  its  coaches  so  that  it 
would  get  more  business.  Stations  were 
located  about  every  twelve  miles  along 
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the  way.  A stagecoach  would  appear 
at  a station,  dust  whirling  behind  it. 
The  four  racing  horses  were  pulled  to 
a sudden  stop.  Fresh  horses,  already 
harnessed,  were  quickly  put  in  place  of 
the  tired  ones. 

There  were  also  companies  that  car- 
ried freight.  These  companies  used  the 
large  Conestoga  wagons,  which  could 
carry  as  much  as  four  tons.  Many  fami- 
lies of  settlers,  too,  travelled  in  their  own 
Conestoga  wagons. 

Towns  began  to  grow  up  along  the, 
road,  sometimes  starting  around  one  of 
the  inns  where  travellers  stopped  to 
spend  the  night.  These  towns  became 
marketing  and  trading  centres  for  the 
surrounding  country. 

Probably  you  know  that  New  York  is 
now  the  leading  seaport  of  the  country. 
Down  to  the  1820’s,  however,  it  was  less 
important  than  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
or  Baltimore.  New  York  had  no  good 
route  to  the  West.  For  many  years 
some  of  the  people  of  New  York  had 
been  planning  to  dig  a canal  from  the 


Hudson  River  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  then  westward  across 
the  lowland  to  Lake  Erie.  Work  was 
finally  begun  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1817. 

Thousands  of  men  and  horses  worked 
eight  years  to  dig  the  canal.  When  it 
was  finished,  in  October,  1825,  a great 
celebration  was  held.  De  Witt  Clinton, 
the  governor  of  the  state,  with  other 
officials  and  friends,  made  the  first 
trip  over  the  canal  and  the  Hudson 
River  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  When 
their  boat  reached  New  York,  the  Gov- 
ernor emptied  a keg  of  water  from  Lake 
Erie  into  New  York  Harbor  and  made 
a speech  to  mark  the  joining  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  boats  used  on  the  Erie  Canal 
carried  as  much  as  a hundred  tons  of 
freight.  Some  carried  both  freight  and 
passengers.  They  were  drawn  by  horses 
hitched  to  a towline  and  driven  along 
the  bank  of  the  canal. 

With  the  opening  of  the  canal,  New 
York  began  to  grow  rapidly.  It  now 
had  a better  and  cheaper  route  to  the 
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West  than  any  other  Atlantic  port. 
Cities  grew  up  and  industries  developed 
along  the  canal.  The  whole  route  be- 
came one  of  the  busiest  areas  in  the 
entire  country. 

The  Erie  Canal  opened  up  a whole 
new  region  to  settlement.  Until  the 
canal  was  dug,  few  settlers  had  gone 
to  the  region  around  the  Great  Lakes, 
because  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 
Now  it  was  easy  to  send  crops  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  get  goods  back  in 
return.  During  the  first  fifteen  years 
after  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished,  all 
of  northern  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were 
settled.  Then  Michigan  became  a state, 
and  Chicago  and  Cleveland  began  the 
growth  that  was  to  make  them  large 
cities  of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

The  success  of  the  Erie  Canal  led 
to  the  digging  of  other  canals.  In 
1832  a canal  was  opened  from  Cleve- 


land on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River. 
Many  canals  were  finished  and  many 
others  were  planned.  Then  something 
happened  that  almost  stopped  the  dig- 
ging of  canals  and  changed  people’s 
ideas  about  transportation.  This  was 
the  invention  of  steam  locomotives  to 
run  on  railroads. 

The  idea  of  a land  vehicle  run  by  a 
steam  engine  was  not  new.  Inventors 
had  tried  to  build  such  vehicles  almost 
from  the  time  the  steam  engine  was  in- 
vented. It  had  already  been  discovered 
that  wagons  could  be  pulled  more 
easily  on  rails  than  on  roads.  Rail- 
roads over  which  wagons  were  pulled 
by  horses  were  used  to  carry  coal  from 
mines  and  rock  from  quarries. 

Now  inventors  began  to  work  on  the 
idea  of  a locomotive  to  pull  a train 
of  coaches  and  wagons  on  a railroad. 
The  first  really  successful  locomotive 
was  made  in  England. 
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The  first  American  railroad  to  use 
steam  engines  was  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  in  1830.  At  this  time  the  rail- 
road was  only  thirteen  miles  long.  Its 
first  engine  was  made  by  an  American 
named  Peter  Cooper. 

This  railroad  was  built  section  by 
section  westward  from  Baltimore.  Work 
was  slow  because  the  rails  had  to  follow 
mountain  valleys.  The  railroad  did 
not  reach  the  Ohio  River  for  twenty- 
five  years,  but  in  the  meantime  it  had 
brought  much  business  to  Baltimore. 

At  the  same  time  a railroad  was  be- 
ins:  built  west  from  Charleston.  As  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  horse-drawn 

A New  West  Is  Won  for  the  United 

So  far  in  this  book  the  region  be- 
tween the  Appalachians  and  the  Missis- 
sippi has  been  called  the  West.  The 
people  who  first  settled  it  called  it  the 
West.  It  was  the  frontier,  the  farthest 
west  that  settlement  had  extended.  By 
1821  there  was  a new  West  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  state  of  Missouri  had 
been  added  beyond  the  river. 

At  the  time  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence, no  one  thought  that  the  United 
States  would  ever  extend  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Then  in  1803  all  of  Lou- 
isiana Territory  was  added.  This  addi- 
tion carried  the  boundaries  of  the 
country  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ex- 
cept in  the  South.  There  a large  area 
still  belonged  to  Spain.  West  of  the 
Rockies  all  the  land  up  to  42°  north 
latitude  belonged  to  Spain.  It  was  a 
part  of  Mexico,  which  included  most  of 
the  old  colony  of  New  Spain. 

About  the  time  Missouri  became  a 
state,  all  of  the  colonies  of  Spain  and 
those  of  Portugal  on  the  two  American 
continents  were  fighting  wars  for  their 


wagons  were  used  first,  and  then  steam 
locomotives.  This  railroad  brought 
business  to  Charleston  and  increased  its 
importance  as  a port. 

At  first  all  railroad  lines  were  short. 
Many  of  them  joined  one  waterway 
with  another.  After  a time  short  lines 
were  connected  and  formed  longer  lines. 
As  the  railroads  stretched  out  across  the 
country,  they  had  a great  influence  on 
settlement.  Wherever  they  were  built, 
the  population  became  denser.  Farmers 
who  lived  near  a railroad  could  be 
sure  of  a way  to  send  their  crops  to 
market.  Along  all  the  railroads  towns 
grew  up  as  marketing  centres. 

States 

independence.  Mexico  became  an  in- 
dependent country  in  1821.  From  now 
on,  we  must  speak  of  lands  in  the  West 
as  Mexican,  not  Spanish. 

Settlers  in  the  new  West 

Between  1820  and  1840  the  frontier 
moved  west  beyond  the  Mississippi  to 
include  all  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
and  southeastern  Iowa.  People  were 
going  far  beyond  the  frontier  as  hunt- 
ers, explorers,  and  settlers.  Many  Amer- 
icans were  beginning  to  think  that  the 
United  States  should  extend  all  the  way 
to  the  Pacific. 

In  those  years  no  one  else  knew  the 
West  as  the  mountain  men  did.  They 
were  the  traders  and  trappers  who 
crossed  the  plains  into  the  mountains 
with  horses,  pack  mules,  traps,  and 
rifles.  They  searched  for  trails,  hunted, 
and  trapped.  Usually  they  were  away 
for  a year  or  more  on  a trip.  When 
other  travellers  began  to  cross  the  West, 
the  experienced  mountain  men  were  the 
best  guides  they  could  get. 
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West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
north  of  42°  was  a large  area  called 
the  Oregon  country.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Britain  had  good  claims  to 
this  region.  The  British  claim  was 
based  chiefly  on  the  voyages  of  Drake 
and  Vancouver.  The  American  claim 
was  based  chiefly  on  the  voyages  of 
Gray  and  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  In  1818  the  two  countries  agreed 
that  both  should  use  the  Oregon  coun- 
try until  it  was  settled  and  a fair  divi- 
sion could  be  made.  Both  British  and 
American  fur  traders  went  to  the  region 
and  built  trading  posts  there. 

Between  1830  and  1840  two  missions 
were  founded  in  the  Oregon  country 
by  American  churches.  Settlers  came  to 
live  near  these  missions.  With  several 
thousand  settlers  in  Oregon,  the  region 
could  no  longer  belong  to  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  1846  the  two 
countries  agreed  to  let  parallel  49  be 
the  boundary. 

Other  settlers  began  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  part  of  Mexico.  In 
the  year  1845  a group  of  people,  called 


Mormons,  started  west  from  Illinois 
to  find  new  homes  on  land  that  be- 
longed to  Mexico.  These  people  settled 
between  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and 
Great  Salt  Lake.  You  will  learn  later 
how  they  turned  their  new  desert  home 
into  fine  farming  land. 

American  settlers  had  also  moved 
into  Texas,  which  was  then  a part  of 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  government  gave 
them  permission  to  buy  land  for  farm- 
ing and  grazing.  The  first  settlement 
was  started  in  1822  by  Stephen  Austin. 
After  that,  more  and  more  settlers  fol- 
lowed until  there  were  many  Americans 
living  in  eastern  Texas. 

For  many  reasons  the  American  set- 
tlers did  not  get  along  well  with  the 
Mexican  government.  The  Mexicans 
had  wanted  only  Roman  Catholic  set- 
tlers in  Texas,  but  many  who  went  there 
were  Protestants.  The  Americans  asked 
for  a separate  government  for  Texas. 
They  did  not  want  Mexican  officials  to 
interfere  with  them. 

The  men  who  governed  Mexico  be- 
gan to  fear  that  the  American  settlers 
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were  trying  to  get  complete  control  of 
Texas  and  turn  it  over  to  the  United 
States.  The  Mexican  government  then 
made  stricter  laws  for  the  settlers.  At 
last  the  Texans  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent of  Mexico. 

But  the  Mexicans  had  been  expect- 
ing trouble  in  Texas  and  had  soldiers 
ready.  Under  their  leader,  Santa  Anna, 
a Mexican  army  attacked  a group  of 
Texans  in  the  Alamo,  a fort  in  San  An- 
tonio. Every  soldier  in  the  Alamo  was 
killed.  The  building  is  still  standing, 
and  Texans  are  very  proud  of  it. 

“Remember  the  Alamo!”  became  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Texans.  Under  their 
leader,  General  Sam  Houston,  they  de- 
feated and  captured  Santa  Anna.  Texas 
became  an  independent  republic.  A re- 
public is  a country  in  which  the  heads 
of  the  government  are  all  elected  by  the 
voters,  as  in  the  United  States. 

For  nine  years  Texas  remained  inde- 
pendent. From  the  beginning  the  Tex- 
ans had  requested  the  United  States  to 
annex  their  country.  This  means  that 
they  wanted  it  to  become  a part  of  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  in  1845,  Texas  was  annexed. 
It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  one 
state,  not  five,  as  some  southerners  had 


hoped.  During  the  same  year  trouble 
began  over  the  Texas  boundary  line. 
Texas  and  Mexico  disagreed  as  to  the 
location  of  the  boundary  between  the 
two  areas.  On  the  map,  pages  136-137, 
you  can  see  that  the  Rio  Grande  has 
its  source  in  the  mountains  far  to  the 
north.  It  flows  south  and  then  south- 
east to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  river 
is  the  line  Texas  claimed  as  the  bound- 
ary. If  you  look  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  you  will  find 
another  river,  much  smaller  than  the 
Rio  Grande.  This  river  forms  the  line 
Mexico  claimed. 

There  was  an  American  army  in 
Texas  under  the  command  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor.  Taylor’s  army  took  a 
position  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Mexican  troops  were  stationed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
Mexican  troops  crossed  the  river,  but 
the  Americans  drove  them  back.  This 
fighting  took  place  in  1846.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Mexican  War.  When 
James  K.  Polk,  who  was  then  president, 
heard  that  Mexicans  had  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande,  he  at  once  declared  war 
on  Mexico. 

Then  there  was  fighting  in  Texas,  in 
California,  and  in  New  Mexico,  which 
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lay  between.  Finally  an  American  army 
invaded  Mexico  and  took  the  capital. 
This  victory  ended  the  war. 

The  treaty  that  was  signed  in  1848 
gave  to  the  Americans  the  land  they 
wanted.  Mexico  had  to  give  up  New 
Mexico  and  California  in  return  for 
$15,000,000.  The  Rio  Grande  was  to 
be  recognized  as  the  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  So  it 
was  by  agreement  with  Texas  and  by 
war  with  Mexico  that  the  great  stretch 
of  territory  in  the  southwest  was  added 
to  the  United  States. 

In  1853  a small  strip  south  of  the 
Gila  River  was  bought  from  Mexico. 


This  is  called  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 
Desert  land,  such  as  this  is,  might  not 
seem  very  valuable,  but  the  United 
States  paid  $10,000,000  for  it.  It  was 
to  become  part  of  the  route  of  a rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  coast.  But  that  be- 
longs to  another  story. 

Just  think  for  a moment  about  the 
growth  of  the  country.  A few  persons 
live  to  be  more  than  ninety  years  old. 
When  this  last  bit  was  added  to  the 
United  States,  there  were  people  living 
who  were  born  when  there  was  no 
United  States  and  the  English  colonies 
extended  only  as  far  west  as  the  crest 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 


The  Country  Breaks  Apart  and  Is  Reunited 


The  country  reached  its  full  size 
in  1853,  but  already  there  were  begin- 
ning to  be  signs  that  it  might  break 
apart.  You  will  remember  how  the 
North  and  the  South  had  grown  apart 
even  before  1821,  when  Missouri  be- 
came a state.  Differences  between  the 
sections  increased  as  the  years  passed. 
Every  time  a territory  was  ready  to  be 
admitted  as  a state,  the  quarrel  about 
slavery  arose  again. 

Can  the  Union  be  divided? 

People  began  to  say  that  the  Union 
could  not  last  if  it  were  divided  into 
free  and  slave  sections.  They  said,  too, 
that  the  North  and  the  South  were  be- 
coming so  very  different  that  they  were 
like  two  entirely  separate  countries. 
Many  southerners  saw  no  way  out  of 
this  quarrel. 

For  a long  time  people  of  the  North 
and  the  South  had  had  different  ideas 
about  the  United  States.  Many  people 
in  the  South  believed  that  the  United 
States  was  really  a league  of  independ- 


ent states.  The  thirteen  colonies  had 
won  their  independence  as  separate 
states.  They  had  agreed  to  unite  and 
to  give  up  some  of  their  rights  to  the 
national  government.  If  the  states  were 
united  only  because  they  had  agreed  to 
be  united,  then  a state  could  at  any 
time  withdraw  from  the  Union. 

Very  few  northerners  agreed  with 
this.  Most  of  them  believed  that  each 
state  was  better  off  as  part  of  a large 
country  with  its  many  regions  and 
many  resources.  A strong  country  with 
a strong  central  government  was  better 
for  their  industries  and  trade — or  so 
they  thought. 

In  1860  the  quarrel  reached  its 
highest  point.  In  that  year  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States.  Lincoln  was  elected  by 
northern  voters.  Fie  believed,  as  most 
northerners  did,  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  apart  over 
the  question  of  slavery. 

Within  a short  time  after  Lincoln’s 
election,  eleven  of  the  southern  states 
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left  the  Union.  They  formed  a separate 
nation  called  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  They  set  up  a government 
and  elected  Jefferson  Davis  as  presi- 
dent. Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Dela- 
ware decided  to  remain  in  the  Union, 
though  they  had  slaves.  Virginia  di- 
vided, and  the  western  part  became  a 
new  state,  West  Virginia. 

Lincoln  found  himself  in  a difficult 
position.  He  believed  his  first  duty  as 
president  was  to  bring  the  southern 
states  back  into  the  Union.  At  his  in- 
auguration he  said  that  he  had  sworn 
to  “preserve,  protect,  and  defend”  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

In  1861  southern  troops  fired  on  a 
United  States  fort  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor. The  government  leaders  at  Wash- 
ington acted  quickly.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  unite  the  states  by  force  if 
necessary.  So  preparations  for  fighting 
were  begun. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  a long, 
hard  one.  It  is  often  called  the  War 
between  the  States.  Both  sides  had 
brave  armies  and  good  generals.  Both 
sides  were  strong  in  some  ways  and 
weak  in  others.  The  North  had  the 
greater  number  of  soldiers  and  more 
factories  and  mills  for  making  arms  and 
equipment.  It  also  had  more  railroads 
to  carry  troops  and  supplies.  The  South 
had  men  who  were  more  used  to  riding 
and  shooting.  More  southern  officers 
than  northern  ones  had  been  trained 
during  the  Mexican  War. 

As  president  of  the  country  during 
these  unhappy  war  years,  Lincoln  had 
duties  which  were  very  difficult  and 
very  important.  He  was  loved  by  many 
and  hated  by  many,  but  he  has  been  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  outstanding 
presidents.  You  will  want  to  know  a 
little  more  about  him. 


Lincoln  was  a real  frontier  boy. 
His  father  was  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his 
mother  was  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  He 
had  an  older  sister,  Sarah.  When  Abe 
was  a small  boy,  the  Lincoln  family 
lived  in  Kentucky.  Their  home  was  a 
one-room  log  cabin  with  a hard-packed 
dirt  floor.  As  soon  as  Abe  was  big 
enough,  he  carried  water,  filled  the 
woodbox,  cleaned  ashes  from  the  fire- 
place, hoed  weeds,  and  picked  berries 
and  grapes. 


In  those  days  most  boys  and  girls 
on  the  frontier  went  to  school  only  a 
few  weeks  a year  when  work  on  the 
farms  was  light.  When  young  Abe  was 
seven  years  old,  he  walked  four  miles  to 
the  log  schoolhouse  where  he  learned 
his  ABC’s  and  his  numbers. 

Then  Tom  Lincoln  decided  to  move 
to  Indiana.  He  went  alone  to  choose  his 
land  and  then  returned  for  his  family. 
They  loaded  their  few  belongings  on 
two  horses  and  rode  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Then  they  crossed  the  Ohio  River 
and  rode  on  to  their  new  farm.  Here 
they  built  a rough  shelter  with  walls 
on  three  sides.  The  fourth  side  was 
open.  They  lived  in  this  for  a year 
while  the  father  cleared  the  land  and 
built  a better  cabin.  During  this  year 
young  Abe  learned  how  to  use  an  axe. 
He  cut  down  trees  and  notched  logs 
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for  the  cabin.  Now  and  then  he  and 
Sarah  walked  nine  miles  to  school  and 
nine  miles  back. 

Abe  grew  very  fast.  By  the  time  he 
was  seventeen,  he  was  six  feet  four 
inches  tall.  He  was  becoming  an  ex- 
pert in  handling  the  axe.  One  of  the 
neighbors  said,  “He  can  sink  an  axe 
deeper  into  the  wood  than  any  man  I 
ever  saw.” 

Stretched  out  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, Abe  would  read  until  midnight 
and  past.  He  wanted  to  know  things 
and  to  learn  more.  Books  were  scarce. 
As  one  of  Abe’s  friends  said,  wildcats 
were  more  plentiful  than  books  in 
that  part  of  Indiana.  Abe  often  walked 
miles  to  borrow  a book.  Later  he  told 
a friend  that  he  had  read  every  book 
that  was  to  be  found  within  fifty  miles 
of  his  home. 

When  Abe  was  twenty-one,  the  family 
moved  to  Illinois.  Soon  Abe  went  to 
work  in  a general  store  in  New  Salem, 
Illinois.  When  the  owner  gave  up  the 
store,  Lincoln  set  up  one  of  his  own 
in  New  Salem  and  served  as  village 
postmaster  while  keeping  the  store.  At 
the  same  time  he  began  studying  law 


and  later  became  a lawyer.  When  he 
was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature. 

In  the  1850’s,  when  the  slavery  ques- 
tion was  being  discussed  everywhere, 
Lincoln  made  speeches  which  showed 
that  he  had  been  thinking  carefully 
about  the  problems  of  the  country. 
More  and  more  people  became  inter- 
ested in  what  he  had  to  say.  Then,  as 
you  know,  he  was  elected  president. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  led  the  south- 
ern armies  during  the  war.  He  was 
loved  by  southerners  and  admired  by 
northerners.  Lee  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  separation  of  the 
northern  and  southern  states  made  him 
very  unhappy.  When  the  war  began, 
President  Lincoln  asked  Lee  to  com- 
mand the  Union  army.  Lee  was  a Vir- 
ginian and  felt  that  he  could  not  fight 
against  his  own  state  and  his  family 
and  friends.  He  wanted  to  do  what  was 
right.  This  was  a hard  choice.  It  was 
a struggle  between  his  love  for  his  state 
and  his  love  for  his  country.  Finally  he 
decided  that  his  first  duty  was  to  be 
loyal  to  his  own  state. 
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At  the  end  of  the  war  the  command- 
er of  the  Union  armies  was  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  Like  Lee,  Grant  had  fought  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  was  an  experi- 
enced officer.  Lincoln  and  Grant  had 
great  faith  in  each  other  and  worked 
well  together. 

“One  nation  indivisible” 

The  war  lasted  for  four  years.  Each 
side  had  its  victories  and  its  losses. 
The  Confederate  soldiers  fought  bravely, 
but  they  ran  short  of  supplies  to  carry 
on.  Finally  the  northern  armies  overran 
the  South.  In  April,  1865,  the  end 
came.  The  southern  armies  surrendered. 

During  the  war  the  United  States 
government  declared  the  slaves  free  in 
the  states  that  had  left  the  Union. 
This  was  done  to  make  it  harder  for 
the  southern  people  to  grow  food.  Most 
of  the  slaves  stayed  on  the  plantations, 
however,  even  when  they  heard  that 
they  had  been  declared  free.  At  the 

The  History 

You  will  need  to  choose  very  carefully 
when  you  select  events  to  add  to  your  time 
chart,  for  you  will  probably  have  more  than 
you  can  use.  You  have  read  about  new  set- 
tlements, additions  to  the  country,  great 
inventions,  roads  and  canals,  and  three 
wars.  In  choosing,  decide  which  ones  you 
think  were  most  important  in  making  the 
United  States  what  it  is  today. 

This  period  of  United  States  history  that 
you  have  been  reading  about  ends  in  1865. 

In  your  review  of  the  history  of  Canada,  you 
should  extend  this  period  to  the  year  1867. 
The  confederation  of  British  North  America 
ends  the  parallel  period  of  the  history  of 
Canada. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  interesting  things  to  add  to  the  history 
of  your  community  in  this  period. 


end  of  the  war  the  slaves  were  freed 
also  in  the  states  that  had  not  left  the 
Union,  though  they  had  slaves. 

The  war  left  both  North  and  South 
with  serious  problems  to  solve.  You 
will  hear  about  them  again.  Two  im- 
portant questions  were  decided,  how- 
ever. Never  since  has  there  been  a slave 
in  the  United  States,  and  never  since 
has  part  of  the  country  tried  to  leave 
the  Union.  It  has  become  “one  nation 
indivisible,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  flag. 

There  were  people  living  in  1865 
who  could  remember  the  year  1801, 
when  Jefferson  spoke  of  a nation  ad- 
vancing “to  destinies  beyond  the  reach 
of  mortal  eye.”  For  a time  the  war 
had  stopped  that  advance,  but  now  the 
nation  was  ready  to  march  on.  In  the 
West,  far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  were 
great  new  frontiers  still  to  be  conquered. 
For  many  years  the  opportunities  offered 
by  these  new  frontiers  would  fill  the 
thoughts  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Workshop 

What  were  their  names? 

In  the  pages  you  have  been  reading,  you 
learned  about  the  following  men:  Stephen 
Austin,  Daniel  Boone,  William  Clark,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Peter  Cooper,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Robert  Fulton,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Robert 
Gray,  Richard  Henderson,  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Francis  Scott  Key, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Meriwether  Lewis,  Tecum- 
seh,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  From  this  list, 
supply  the  names  that  are  left  out  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  xxxxx  was  a leader  of  the  American 
settlers  in  Texas. 

2.  xxxxx  built  the  first  successful  steam- 
boat. 

3.  xxxxx  laid  out  a road  to  Kentucky 
and  led  many  pioneer  settlers  across  the 
Appalachian  Mountains. 
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4.  xxxxx  was  a president  of  the  United 
States  who  bought  a great  area  of  land 
from  France. 

5.  xxxxx  wrote  a famous  song  about  a 
flag. 

6.  xxxxx  was  president  during  the  War 
between  the  States. 

7.  xxxxx  was  a southern  pioneer,  an 
Indian  fighter,  a general  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  a president  of  the  United  States. 

8.  xxxxx  was  a famous  Indian  leader, 
who  tried  to  get  the  tribes  to  work  together. 
He  was  killed  in  the  War  of  1812. 

9.  xxxxx  was  a southern  general  in  the 
War  between  the  States. 

10.  xxxxx  was  president  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America. 

The  history  of  the  world 

Here  are  some  important  events  of  world 
history  which  happened  in  the  period  you 
have  been  studying,  between  1815  and 
1871 . You  may  use  them  in  any  of  the  ways 
which  have  been  suggested  previously.  You 
will  find  something  about  each  event  in  an 
encyclopedia. 

1829 —  Greece  wins  independence. 

1830 —  First  railroad  operates. 

1830 — Belgium  becomes  a nation. 

1837 — Queen  Victoria  is  crowned. 

1840 — China  is  open  for  trade. 

1848 — France  becomes  a republic. 

1851 — Napoleon  III  becomes  emperor. 

1854 — Florence  Nightingale  begins  nursing 

in  the  Crimea. 

1857 — The  Indian  Mutiny. 

1860 —  Garibaldi  unites  Italy. 

1861 —  Russian  serfs  are  freed. 

1864 — The  International  Red  Cross  Society 
is  formed. 

1869 — Austria  and  Hungary  are  united. 

1869 —  The  Suez  Canal  is  opened. 

1870 —  The  Siege  of  Paris. 

1871 —  The  German  Empire  is  formed. 

A wide  land  became  wider 

In  1801  Thomas  Jefferson  called  the 
United  States  a “wide  land,”  meaning  a 
large  country.  Within  the  next  fifty  years 


it  grew  much  larger.  Name  the  large  addi- 
tion of  territory  described  in  each  of  the 
paragraphs  below. 

1.  An  area  bought  from  France  which 
made  the  country  about  twice  as  large  as 
it  had  been  before.  It  was  bought  because 
the  western  settlers  wished  to  be  able  to 
use  the  Mississippi  River  freely. 

2.  An  area  that  became  part  of  the 
United  States  after  the  Mexican  War.  It 
has  been  divided  into  five  states. 

3.  An  area  that  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  Mexico  and  later  asked  to  be 
annexed  by  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
the  largest  state. 

4.  An  area  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  country  claimed  by  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  The  two  countries  finally 
agreed  to  divide  the  land  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel. 

5.  An  area  obtained  from  Spain  after  an 
Indian  war.  It  is  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  country  and  is  now  a state. 

What  would  you  leave  out? 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  has  one 
or  more  words  that  do  not  belong  in  it. 
Which  words  would  you  leave  out  to  make 
the  statements  correct? 

1.  The  inventions  that  helped  the  South 
become  a land  of  cotton  were  the  steam- 
boat, the  stagecoach,  the  cotton  gin,  textile 
machinery. 

2.  If  you  had  been  going  west  in  the  year 
1825,  you  might  have  travelled  in  a steam- 
boat, Conestoga  wagon,  canal  boat,  or 
railroad  train. 

3.  In  United  States  history,  Northwest 
Territory  was  an  old  name  for  the  land  be- 
tween the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
extending  west  as  far  as  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

4.  During  the  years  from  1800  to  1850 
trading,  coal  mining,  whaling,  and  cotton 
manufacturing  were  important  New  Eng- 
land industries. 

5.  The  first  new  states  added  to  the 
Union  were  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri. 
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When  Did  the  First  Settlers  Come  to  the  West? 


Most  of  this  book  has  been  about  ex- 
plorers and  pioneers.  The  story  of  the 
Americas  begins  with  men  in  little  ships. 
At  first  they  felt  their  way  around  the 
strange,  wild  coasts  of  two  continents. 
Then  explorers  moved  inland,  on  horse- 
back, on  foot,  in  canoes  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  Settlers  came,  too:  Spaniards  to 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
southern  North  America;  Portuguese  to 
South  America;  English,  French,  Dutch, 
and  many  others  to  North  America. 

The  story  of  the  United  States  begins 
with  the  few  settlers  who  came  to  the 
James  River  in  1607.  Slowly  at  first, 
then  faster  and  faster,  settlers  came  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  As  more  settlers 
came,  the  frontier  began  to  move  west. 


Settlers  moved  farther  up  the  river 
valleys.  They  chopped  down  trees  and 
built  cabins.  They  cleared  the  land 
and  made  farms. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
frontier  had  reached  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  A few  settlers  had  gone  be- 
yond them.  The  Revolution  ended  in 
1783.  Within  the  next  twenty-five  years 
the  frontier  moved  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  crossed  the  Mississippi  long 
before  the  War  between  the  States.  By 
1860,  there  were  settlers  as  far  west  as 
eastern  Texas,  eastern  Kansas,  and  a 
corner  of  southeastern  Nebraska.  West- 
ward lay  a stretch  of  unsettled  land 
hundreds  of  miles  wide.  It  was  still 
called  the  “Indian  country,”  but  far 


away,  near  the  Pacific  coast,  there  were 
a number  of  settlements.  The  two  settled 
regions  were  laced  together  by  long,  dan- 
gerous trails  across  the  Indian  country. 

The  War  between  the  States  ended  in 
1865.  The  next  twenty-five  years  were 
the  days  of  the  last  frontier,  which  was 
not  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  even  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  the  Great 
Plains  region,  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Before  you  go  on  with  the  story  of  the 
last  frontier,  you  need  to  know  more 
about  the  early  history  of  western  United 
States.  You  have  caught  a few  glimpses 
of  it.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  re- 
view what  you  already  know  about  it. 
If  so,  turn  back  to  pages  32-36,  92, 
134-135,  144-145,  and  161-164. 

What  do  Americans  mean  when  they 
speak  of  the  West?  Where  does  it  begin? 
People  along  the  Atlantic  coast  often 
think  of  it  as  beginning  just  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  People  along 


the  Pacific  coast  often  think  of  it  as  be- 
ginning with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
even  farther  west. 

There  is  no  boundary  line  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  West.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  may  be  thought  of  as  part  of 
the  West  or  part  of  the  South.  The 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  may  be 
thought  of  as  part  of  the  West  or  part 
of  the  Middle  West.  In  the  story  you 
are  about  to  read,  all  these  states  are 
considered  part  of  the  West.  The  map 
on  page  174  shows  you  the  West  as  it 
was  just  before  the  War  between  the 
States.  The  story  will  explain  every- 
thing you  see  on  it.  Use  the  map  to 
locate  any  place  or  route. 

To  begin  the  study  of  the  West,  you 
must  go  all  the  way  back  to  Coronado. 
Such  a long  step  backward  in  time  is 
likely  to  be  confusing.  The  time  chart 
on  page  173  will  keep  you  from  being 
confused.  Use  it  whenever  you  need  it. 


Settlement  of  the  Great  West. 


The  first  date  on  the  chart  is  1540. 
The  column  at  the  left  tells  you  why 
the  date  was  important  in  the  history 
of  the  West.  It  was  the  year  Coronado’s 
expedition  began.  The  column  at  the 
right  tells  you  that  De  Soto  and  Cartier 
were  exploring  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent  at  the  same  time.  You  have 
read  about  every  event  on  the  chart.  All 
events  in  the  first  column  took  place  in 
the  West.  The  second  column  lists  events 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  time  chart  you  see  that 
Drake  was  sailing  along  the  California 
coast  at  about  the  time  Raleigh  was 
trying  to  found  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 


coast.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  is  almost  as 
old  as  Jamestown.  Before  Philadelphia 
was  founded,  there  were  3000  Spanish 
settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Spanish  settlement  in  California  began 
a little  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
That  was  the  time,  you  remember,  when 
the  first  settlers  were  beginning  to  move 
west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

As  you  read  the  stories  that  follow, 
you  will  find  many  dates.  Some  of  them 
are  more  important  than  others.  They 
are  given  here  so  that  you  can  tell  the 
order  in  which  things  happened.  You 
will  find  another  use  for  them  when  you 
come  to  the  Workshop. 


Spaniards  Explore  and  Settle  the  Southwest 


As  we  now  know,  the  earliest  impor- 
tant exploration  in  the  West  was  the 
work  of  a Spaniard,  Coronado.  So  we 
begin  our  story  of  exploration  and  settle- 
ment with  his  journeys. 

The  first  explorers 

In  1540  Coronado  started  north  from 
Mexico.  You  know  his  story.  He  ex- 
plored a large  area  in  the  Southwest. 
Turn  back  to  the  map  on  pages  28-29 
and  trace  his  route  with  your  finger. 
His  journey  gave  Spain  a claim  to  a 
very  large  area  in  the  Southwest. 

While  Coronado  was  on  his  long  jour- 
ney back  to  Mexico,  two  little  Spanish 
ships  started  northward  along  the  west 
coast.  They  were  commanded  by  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a Portuguese  cap- 
tain hired  by  the  Spaniards.  Cabrillo 
was  ordered  to  look  for  a strait  leading 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Ex- 
plorers, you  remember,  had  sailed  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  looking  for  such  a strait. 

Starting  out  from  southern  Mexico, 
Cabrillo’s  little  ships  struggled  to  the 


northwest  for  three  months.  They  would 
gain  a little  distance.  Then  winds  from 
the  northwest  would  drive  them  back. 
In  the  three  months  they  made  only  a 
little  more  than  a thousand  miles.  Then, 
on  September  28,  1542,  Cabrillo’s  ships 
entered  a bay.  The  men  went  ashore. 
The  harbor  was  San  Diego.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Cabrillo  and  his  men  were  the 
first  Europeans  to  set  foot  on  the  land 
that  is  now  the  state  of  California. 

Slowly  Cabrillo’s  ships  sailed  north- 
ward again.  The  men  spent  a week  on 
the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  During  the 
stop  at  the  islands,  Cabrillo  broke  his 
arm.  Although  he  was  in  great  pain,  he 
insisted  on  sailing  as  soon  as  the  winds 
were  favorable.  Terrible  storms  came 
up.  Cabrillo  and  his  men  passed  the 
entrance  of  San  Francisco  Bay  without 
seeing  it.  Then  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
north.  The  ships  were  driven  south  be- 
fore the  wind.  They  anchored  in  a bay, 
perhaps  Drakes  Bay,  but  the  men  could 
not  land  because  of  the  high  winds.  In 
fact,  they  did  not  land  until  they  were 
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Coronado  explored  the  Southwest 


Drake  was  on  the  California  coast 

Santa  Fe  was  founded 


El  Paso  was  founded 


France  lost  American  possessions 
Spanish  missions,  forts,  and  settlements  were 
founded  in  California 

Gray  discovered  Columbia  River 
Louisiana  Purchase 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 

Treaty  for  joint  occupation  of  Oregon 
First  American  settlement  in  Texas 
First  missionaries  in  Oregon 
Texas  annexed;  Mexican  War  began 


De  Soto  and  Cartier  explored  in  the  East 

St.  Augustine  was  founded 

Raleigh  tried  to  plant  colonies 

Jamestown  was  founded 
Plymouth  was  founded 


Marquette  and  Joliet  explored  the  Mississippi 
Philadelphia  was  founded 

New  Orleans  was  founded 
First  settlers  came  to  Georgia 


Revolutionary  War  began 
Declaration  of  Independence 
Washington  became  president 

Jefferson  became  president 
War  of  1812 

Great  migration  to  Mississippi  Valley 
Erie  Canal  opened 
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back  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands. 
There  they  spent  the  winter. 

During  the  winter  Cabrillo  died  as 
a result  of  the  old  injury  to  his  arm. 
Before  he  died,  he  made  his  pilot, 
Ferrelo,  commander  of  the  two  ships. 
Cabrillo  instructed  Ferrelo  to  sail  north- 
ward again  in  the  spring  and  continue 
the  search  for  a strait.  Ferrelo  sailed  as 
far  as  northern  California  or  southern 
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Oregon.  Then  he  had  to  go  back  to 
Mexico  with  his  ships  because  most  of 
his  men  were  ill. 

It  was  more  than  fifty  years  before 
Spaniards  landed  again  in  California. 
It  was  during  those  years  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake  sailed  along  the  Pacific  coast  and 
stopped  to  repair  his  ship.  From  Cali- 
fornia he  sailed  across  the  Pacific  and 
completed  his  voyage  around  the  world. 


Spaniards  in  the  Southivest 


Spaniards,  too,  had  sailed  across  the 
Pacific  from  Mexico  to  the  Philippines. 
No  ship  had  ever  been  able  to  get  back. 
In  tropical  latitudes  the  wind  usually 
blows  from  the  east.  These  easterly 
winds,  called  trade  winds,  blew  the  ships 
swifdy  on  their  way.  The  voyage  from 
east  to  west  across  the  Pacific  was  not 
difficult.  But  ships  that  had  to  run  be- 
fore the  wind  could  find  no  wind  to 
bring  them  back.  The  Spaniards  knew 
that  farther  north,  in  the  latitude  of 
California,  the  winds  usually  blow  from 
the  west.  A Spanish  captain  finally 
made  use  of  this  knowledge.  He  sailed 
north  from  the  Philippines  until  he 
found  the  westerly  winds.  Then  he 
turned  east  and  ran  before  the  wind  until 
he  saw  the  coast  of  California.  Turning 
southward,  he  followed  the  coast  to 
Mexico.  The  voyage  took  more  than 
four  months,  but  the  ship  did  make  the 
voyage  from  west  to  east. 

After  this  a trade  started  that  was  to 
last  for  two  and  a half  centuries.  As  you 
know,  Spain  claimed  the  Philippine 
Islands  because  of  Magellan’s  voyage. 
Spanish  traders  built  the  port  of  Manila 
for  their  trade.  One  or  sometimes  two 
ships  went  from  Mexico  to  Manila  and 
back  each  year.  These  ships  were  called 
Manila  galleons. 

On  the  way  to  Manila  the  galleons 
were  lightly  loaded  with  gold  and  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico.  On  their 
return  from  Manila  they  carried  heavy 
loads  of  silk,  cotton,  spices,  perfumes, 
fine  dishes,  carved  furniture,  and  beauti- 
ful ornaments. 

In  1595  Sebastian  Rodriguez  Cer- 
menho  was  captain  of  one  of  the  Manila 
galleons.  The  Spanish  officials  in  Mexico 
ordered  him  to  explore  the  coast  and 
map  the  course  home  from  Manila. 
Cermenho  first  saw  the  coast  of  North 


America  a little  north  of  41°.  He  sailed 
southward  along  the  coast  until  he  came 
to  a large  bay.  There  he  anchored  and 
went  ashore.  It  was  the  bay  that  is  now 
called  Drakes  Bay.  Cermenho  took 
possession  of  the  land  for  Spain. 

A storm  came  up  while  the  galleon 
was  anchored  in  the  bay.  The  ship  was 
driven  ashore  and  was  broken  to  pieces. 
All  the  fine  goods  were  scattered  along 
the  shore,  and  the  Indians  gathered 
them  up.  The  captain  and  his  men  went 
on  to  Mexico  in  a small  sailboat.  Al- 
though they  nearly  starved,  they  still 
took  time  to  explore  the  coast.  Cer- 
menho’s  careful  notes  added  greatly  to 
the  knowledge  of  California. 

Six  years  later  another  Spanish  expe- 
dition with  three  ships  sailed  northward 
from  Mexico.  The  commander  was 
Sebastian  Vizcaino.  He  named  many 
places  along  the  coast  and  was  especially 
pleased  with  Monterey  Bay.  He  de- 
scribed the  shape  of  the  bay,  the  points 
of  land,  the  trees,  and  the  curved  beach. 
Then  he  added  that  it  was  “the  best 
port  that  could  be  desired.” 

First  Spanish  settlements 

After  Vizcaino’s  report,  there  was  talk 
in  Mexico  of  founding  a settlement  on 
Monterey  Bay.  It  would  be  a place 
where  the  Manila  galleons  could  stop 
for  fresh  food  and  water.  Nothing  was 
done  about  it,  however.  The  first  settle- 
ments were  founded  farther  east.  Even 
before  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tried  to  found 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  was 
a mission  far  up  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was 
near  the  place  where  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  now  stands.  The  first  set- 
tlements in  New  Mexico  were  failures. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  people  had  to 
learn  about  the  country  before  they 
could  make  a successful  settlement. 
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Settlement  of  the  Great  West. 


The  real  settlement  of  the  Southwest 
began  in  the  year  1598.  A band  of 
settlers  was  travelling  slowly  northward 
across  Mexico.  In  this  band  were  130 
families — men,  women,  and  children. 
There  were  270  men  without  families. 
The  settlers  had  40  wagons  and  1700 
cattle.  There  were  horses  and  little 
gray  donkeys. 

At  last  the  settlers  came  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  They  knew  this  river  as  the 
Rio  del  Norte — River  of  the  North. 
Turning  left,  they  followed  the  river 
upstream.  Finally  they  came  to  a place 
where  the  river  could  be  forded  easily. 
They  knew  this  river  crossing  as  El  Paso. 
The  settlers  followed  the  valley  north- 
ward. Far  up  the  valley  they  chose  a 
place  and  established  a settlement.  In 
1609  the  settlement  was  moved  a few 
miles  to  Santa  Fe. 

On  pages  88-91  you  read  about  how 
Frenchmen  explored  the  Mississippi  and 


La  Salle  tried  to  found  a settlement 
there.  The  Spaniards  thought  that  the 
French  might  occupy  the  whole  region 
between  Florida  and  New  Mexico.  They 
decided  to  make  new  Spanish  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1690 
a Spanish  expedition  from  Mexico  ar- 
rived in  southeastern  Texas.  There,  the 
story  goes,  they  built  a log  mission  in 
three  days.  It  was  called  San  Francisco 
de  los  Tejas — San  Francisco  of  the  Tejas, 
or  Texas,  which  was  the  name  of  a tribe 
of  Indians. 

The  Indians  were  unfriendly  from  the 
beginning.  After  three  years  the  mis- 
sionaries learned  that  the  Indians  were 
planning  to  kill  them.  In  the  night  they 
buried  the  mission  bells  and  then  left 
for  Mexico.  It  was  more  than  twenty 
years  before  the  Spaniards  came  back. 
During  these  years  the  French  founded 
Biloxi,  Mobile,  and  Natchez.  They 
founded  Natchitoches  as  a trading  post 
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on  the  Red  River  and  were  trading  with 
the  Indians  to  the  west. 

When  the  first  Spaniards  came  back, 
they  were  guided  by  a French  fur  trader. 
The  expedition  was  made  up  of  twenty- 
five  soldiers,  twelve  missionaries,  and 
six  settlers.  They  drove  with  them  a 
thousand  animals,  so  that  they  might 
start  farms  and  ranches.  These  figures 
show  how  important  to  history  a few 
people  can  be.  The  Spaniards  settled 
in  the  region  west  of  the  French  trading 
post  at  Natchitoches.  One  of  their  mis- 
sions was  at  Nacogdoches.  San  Antonio 
was  founded  in  the  same  year  as  New 
Orleans.  Within  a few  years  there  were 
missions,  villages,  farms,  and  ranches 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  region. 

Settlement  of  California 

Spanish  settlement  of  California  was 
begun  in  the  year  1769.  The  Spaniards 
still  knew  very  little  about  California. 
They  had  descriptions  of  landmarks 
along  the  coast,  but  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  land  behind  the  coast.  The 
Spaniards  planned  to  begin  their  settle- 
ment with  missions  at  San  Diego  and 
Monterey. 

Early  in  July,  1769,  two  ships  arrived 
at  San  Diego,  bringing  soldiers,  a map 
maker,  a baker,  two  blacksmiths,  seeds, 
farm  tools,  and  equipment  for  mission 
churches.  Then  two  land  expeditions 
came,  bringing  more  soldiers,  and  also 
missionaries,  Indians  from  the  missions 
in  Mexico,  horses,  mules,  and  a great 
herd  of  cattle. 

The  outlook  was  discouraging.  Al- 
most everyone  who  had  come  by  ship 
was  sick.  The  first  buildings  in  the  set- 
tlement were  little  huts  to  shelter  the 
sick.  Those  who  came  by  land  were 
hungry  and  tired.  They  had  had  to 
travel  for  weeks  over  the  desert  and 


through  rough,  mountainous  country. 
The  travellers  had  to  find  their  own  way, 
and  they  had  to  find  water  and  grass  for 
the  animals  they  brought. 

Two  remarkable  men  were  in  charge. 
Father  Jumpero  Serra  was  to  direct  the 
founding  of  missions.  Gaspar  de  Portola 
was  commander  of  the  whole  expedition. 
Less  courageous  men  than  these  might 
have  given  up. 

Portola  sent  one  ship  with  a crew  of 
eight  men  back  to  Mexico  for  help. 
Most  of  the  missionaries  were  to  stay  in 
San  Diego  to  care  for  the  sick.  A few 
soldiers  were  left  to  protect  them. 
Portola  took  everyone  else  who  was  able 
to  travel  and  set  out  for  Monterey. 

Portola  sent  a few  men  ahead  as 
scouts.  They  were  to  find  a way.  Next 
came  Portola  with  two  friars  and  some 
of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  Portola’s  sol- 
diers were  called  leather-jackets,  from  a 
kind  of  armor  they  wore.  They  had 
sleeveless  jackets  made  of  seven  thick- 
nesses of  deerskin  sewed  together.  In- 
dian arrows  would  not  go  through  the 
heavy  leather.  The  leather-jacket  sol- 
diers carried  shields  made  of  heavy  bull 
hide.  They  were  armed  with  swords, 
lances,  and  muskets.  Father  Crespi,  one 
of  the  friars,  wrote  that  they  were  the 
best  horsemen  in  the  world. 

The  Indians  from  Mexico  came  next. 
They  were  followed  by  a hundred  pack 
mules.  At  the  end  was  another  group 
of  leather-jacket  soldiers  driving  a herd 
of  spare  mules  and  horses.  This  sounds 
like  a large  force,  but  altogether  there 
were  only  sixty-four  men. 

You  can  trace  Portola’s  route  on  the 
map  on  page  178.  It  was  the  route  later 
followed  by  the  road  El  Camino  Real. 
At  first  the  little  army  had  no  trouble. 
Travel  was  easy  over  the  lowland  near 
the  coast.  Then  came  the  Santa  Lucia 
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Mountains,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  to  get  through  them.  The  expedi- 
tion camped  for  a week  while  the  scouts 
looked  for  a pass.  Finally  they  found  a 
place  where  the  mountains  could  be 
climbed.  From  the  top  the  Spaniards 
looked  northward.  As  far  as  they  could 
see,  mountains  blocked  their  way.  They 
struggled  through  them  and  at  last  came 
to  the  Salinas  Valley.  Now  travel  was 
easier.  It  was  made  easier  still  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  end  of  the  journey 
must  be  near.  Vizcaino  had  found  the 
latitude  of  Monterey  Bay  when  he  was 


there.  The  valley  seemed  to  be  leading 
them  to  the  coast  in  just  the  latitude 
Vizcaino  had  recorded. 

At  last  Portola  and  his  men  reached 
the  sea.  From  a hill  they  looked  out 
over  a beautiful  bay.  The  landmarks 
were  just  as  Vizcaino  had  described 
them.  The  latitude  was  right.  But 
something  was  wrong.  It  was  so  wrong 
that  Portola  decided  this  could  not  be 
Monterey  Bay  after  all.  Vizcaino  had 
praised  Monterey  Bay  as  a wonderful 
harbor,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  This 
bay  was  not  sheltered.  The  mouth  was 
many  miles  across,  and  was  open  to 
the  winds  and  waves  of  the  whole  wide 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Sadly  Portola  decided  that  he  had 
not  finished  his  task  of  finding  a road 
to  Monterey.  Vizcaino’s  port  must  be 
farther  on.  The  men  were  tired  and 
hungry.  Eleven  were  too  ill  to  ride  and 
had  to  be  carried  in  litters  hung  be- 
tween two  mules.  In  many  places  the 
trees  and  bushes  were  so  thick  that  the 
men  had  to  clear  a road  through  them. 
Sometimes  they  had  to  build  bridges 
across  streams. 

The  Spaniards  followed  the  valleys 
northward  to  the  place  where  Palo 
Alto — which  means  Tall  Tree — now 
stands.  There  they  turned  westward 
and  came  to  the  coast  again.  Portola 
sent  a party  of  men  northward  to  ex- 
plore. A hunting  party  set  off  to  the 
east  to  try  to  get  animals  for  food. 
Portola  and  the  rest  of  the  men  remained 
in  camp.  In  a little  while  the  hunters 
came  back,  very  excited,  to  tell  what 
they  had  found.  They  had  climbed  a 
range  of  hills  and  had  seen,  spread  out 
before  them,  a huge  body  of  water 
which  extended  farther  than  they  could 
see.  This  was  San  Francisco  Bay.  Soon 
the  men  who  had  gone  north  also  came 
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back.  They  reported  that  their  way  had 
been  blocked  by  a deep  channel  which 
they  could  not  cross.  This  channel  was 
the  entrance  to  the  bay.  Thus  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate 
were  discovered. 

Por tola’s  journey  back  was  even 
harder  than  the  journey  north.  Men 
and  animals  were  tired.  The  supplies 
had  all  been  used.  Long  before  they 
got  back  to  San  Diego  the  explorers  had 
to  eat  some  of  their  mules. 

As  soon  as  possible  Portola  started 
north  again.  The  ship  had  come  with 
supplies,  and  he  sent  it  on  to  Monterey, 
while  he  took  the  long  road  overland. 
Only  sixteen  soldiers  were  well  enough 
to  ride  with  him. 

In  June  he  was  back  on  the  shores  of 
Monterey  Bay.  This  time  he  was  sure 
it  was  Monterey.  Everything  fitted  the 
description,  except  that  there  was  no 
good  harbor.  Vizcaino  must  have  been 
mistaken.  There  could  not  be  two  bays 
with  exactly  the  same  landmarks.  Por- 
tola had  a presidio , or  a place  where  sol- 
diers are  stationed,  and  a mission  estab- 


lished on  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Then 
he  sailed  back  to  Mexico.  His  task  was 
accomplished. 

Father  Junipero  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  California.  He  founded  the  first 
nine  missions  there.  Later  there  were 
many  more.  They  were  about  thirty 
miles  apart,  and  they  reached  from  San 
Diego  northward  to  Sonoma.  Thirty 
miles  was  about  one  day’s  journey  on 
horseback.  The  road  that  led  from  mis- 
sion to  mission  was  called  El  Camino 
Real — The  Royal  Highway.  At  first  it 
was  only  a path  that  horseback  riders 
could  follow.  Then  it  was  a track  wide 
enough  for  wagons  and  carts.  A paved 
highway,  still  called  El  Camino  Real, 
follows  nearly  the  same  route  today. 
You  can  find  some  of  the  missions  and 
the  road  on  the  map  on  page  178. 

The  Indians  of  California  were  much 
less  civilized  than  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  They  did 
not  even  farm.  They  were  skilful  basket 
weavers,  but  baskets  were  almost  the 
only  well-made  articles  they  had.  The 
friars  came  to  teach  these  Indians. 


Portola  was  back  on  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay 
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Each  mission  had  two  friars.  Their 
only  helpers  were  the  Indians.  The  first 
buildings  were  huts  made  of  sticks  plas- 
tered over  with  mud.  Later,  when  the 
Indians  became  more  skilful,  fine  stone 
buildings  were  put  up.  Many  of  them 
are  still  standing.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  work  was  done  by  Indians  who 
had  never  even  seen  a stone  building. 
The  missionaries  must  have  been  very 
good  teachers. 

The  missionaries  also  taught  the  In- 
dians to  farm.  First  they  laid  out  irriga- 
tion ditches.  Then  they  tried  out  crops 
to  find  which  were  suited  to  the  climate. 
Grapes,  oranges,  olives,  almonds,  and 
figs  were  some  of  the  crops  brought  to 
California  by  the  missionaries.  They 
taught  the  Indians  to  grow  grain  and 
hemp  and  to  care  for  cattle  and  sheep. 


Besides  the  missionaries  and  soldiers, 
there  were  soon  ranchers  in  California. 
The  Spanish  government  gave  large 
areas  of  land  to  settlers  who  wished  to 
become  ranchers. 

Life  was  easier  and  pleasanter  on  the 
California  ranches  than  it  had  been  for 
the  early  settlers.  The  men  cared  for 
the  cattle  and  spent  much  time  in  hunt- 
ing, partly  to  protect  the  cattle  from 
wild  animals  and  partly  for  sport. 

The  women  worked  harder  than  the 
men.  Families  were  large,  and  so  there 
was  much  cooking  and  sewing  to  be 
done.  Still  they  were  not  too  busy. 
Houses  were  simple  and  made  of  adobe. 
Often  the  floors  were  of  beaten  earth. 
There  was  not  much  furniture.  Men, 
women,  and  children  had  plenty  of  time 
for  picnics,  dances,  and  visiting. 


Traders  Find  Their  Way  to  the  West 


You  saw  the  settlement  of  California 
begin  a few  years  before  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  San  Francisco  was  founded 
in  1776.  This,  you  remember,  was  the 
year  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  written.  Los  Angeles  was 
founded  in  the  year  that  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered at  York  town. 

The  colonists  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  continent  knew  scarcely  anything 
about  each  other.  Only  in  Texas  had 
there  been  any  contact  between  Spanish 
settlers  in  the  Southwest  and  other 
Americans.  Soon  there  would  be  more 
contacts.  Already  the  English,  Russians, 
and  Americans  were  approaching  the 
Spanish  territories.  The  attraction  that 
drew  them  was  fur. 

Traders  on  the  Pacific  coast 

You  read  earlier  how  Russian  traders 
began  to  come  to  North  America  in  the 
1740’s.  The  first  Russian  settlement  in 
Alaska  was  at  Kodiak  and  was  founded 
in  1783.  A few  years  later  the  Russian- 
American  Fur  Company  was  organized. 
It  was  to  have  charge  of  all  Russian  fur 
trading  and  hunting  in  North  America. 
Alexander  Baranof  was  the  first  manager 
of  the  company.  Baranof  Island  was 
named  for  him.  In  1802  Sitka  was 


built  on  Baranof  Island  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  Russian  America. 

A few  years  later  the  Russians  decided 
to  establish  a post  in  California.  In  1811 
Baranof  came  to  buy  land  from  the  In- 
dians. In  return  for  the  land  he  gave 
them  three  blankets,  two  axes,  three 
hoes,  and  some  beads.  The  next  year 
the  post  was  built.  It  was  called  Fort 
Ross.  The  map  on  page  178  shows 
where  it  was.  A hundred  Russians  and 
eighty  Aleutian  Islanders  came  from 
Alaska.  They  built  a log  fort  with  a 
palisade  around  it  and  set  up  ten  cannon 
to  protect  it.  There  were  comfortable 
living  quarters  for  the  men.  There  was 
even  a piano. 

From  Fort  Ross  the  Russians  traded 
with  the  Spaniards  in  California,  though 
such  trade  was  against  Spanish  law. 
They  also  traded  with  the  Indians  for 
furs.  The  Aleutian  Islanders  had  come 
as  hunters.  In  their  canoes  they  paddled 
far  south  along  the  California  coast, 
hunting  fur  seals  and  sea  otters. 

You  have  heard  about  several  Span- 
ish ships  that  sailed  far  to  the  north. 
There  were  others.  One  Spaniard, 
named  Heceta,  may  have  sailed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  He  re- 
ported signs  of  a great  river  there. 
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Strangely,  for  a number  of  years  no  one 
else  could  find  it.  In  1788  an  English 
captain  sailed  into  a bay  which  he 
thought  should  be  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river.  He  did  not  go  all  the  way 
to  the  head  of  the  bay  because  he  thought 
he  saw  great  waves  breaking  all  around 
the  shore. 

In  the  same  year  Robert  Gray  made 
his  first  trip  along  the  coast.  As  you 
read  on  page  134,  Gray  came  back  in 
1792.  An  English  explorer,  George 
Vancouver,  was  also  sailing  along  the 
coast  that  year.  He  failed  to  find  the 
Columbia  River,  but  Gray  was  more 
fortunate.  He  sailed  into  Heceta’s  bay 
and  found  that  it  really  was  the  mouth 
of  a great  river.  Gray’s  discovery  gave 
the  United  States  its  first  real  claim 
to  land  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Many  American  traders  began  com- 
ing to  the  Pacific  coast.  They  traded 
with  the  Indians.  They  traded  with  the 
Russians.  Other  American  captains  and 
crews  came  to  hunt.  They  did  not  trade 
at  all,  but  hunted  sea  otters  and  seals. 
The  sea  otter  was  the  most  valuable 
animal  along  the  coast.  Its  beautiful 
thick,  soft  fur  brought  the  highest  prices 


in  China.  Like  the  seal,  the  sea  otter 
lives  in  the  water.  It  was  hunted  from 
boats  or  canoes. 

At  first  the  Americans  did  not  trade 
in  California.  Spanish  colonists  were 
forbidden  to  trade  with  people  of  other 
countries,  but  the  Spaniards  began  to 
trade  in  spite  of  the  law.  The  Califor- 
nians were  expected  to  get  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Mexico.  The  supply 
was  never  satisfactory,  and  after  1810  it 
almost  stopped.  In  that  year  groups  of 
Mexicans  began  to  revolt  against  their 
Spanish  rulers.  Wars  and  revolts  con- 
tinued in  Mexico  until  the  1820’s. 
During  those  years  of  fighting,  Cali- 
fornia was  almost  cut  off  from  Mexico. 
The  Californians  depended  almost  en- 
tirely upon  New  England  traders  for 
manufactured  goods.  Later,  when  Cali- 
fornia was  a province  of  Mexico,  the 
trade  went  on. 

By  the  time  Mexico  became  inde- 
pendent, the  otters  were  almost  gone. 
So  many  had  been  killed  that  it  no 
longer  paid  to  hunt  them.  By  this  time 
the  New  England  traders  had  discovered 
other  valuable  products  in  California. 
Do  you  remember  the  great  cattle 


On  a California  cattle  ranch 


ranches?  The  ranchers,  of  course,  could 
not  sell  meat.  There  were  no  refrigera- 
tor ships  in  those  days.  There  was  no 
way  to  keep  meat  from  spoiling.  What 
the  Californians  could  not  eat  was 
wasted.  They  really  raised  the  cattle  for 
the  hides,  horns,  and  tallow,  or  fat. 

Tallow  was  valuable  because  a great 
many  people  used  tallow  candles  for 
lighting.  It  was  also  used  for  making 
soap.  Horn  was  used  to  make  combs 
and  many  articles  that  are  now  made 
of  plastics.  Leather  was  used,  as  it  still 
is,  for  shoes  and  many  other  things. 
Leather  from  California  was  an  im- 
portant reason  for  the  growth  of  shoe 
factories  in  New  England . 
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Explorers  by  land 

On  pages  83-93  you  read  about  the 
explorations  of  the  French  fur  traders 
and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In 
1 784  a number  of  independent  Montreal 
fur  traders  united  to  form  the  North 
West  Fur  Company.  A Scotsman, 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  explored  for  the 
new  company.  The  fur  traders  still 
hoped  they  might  find  a large  river 
flowing  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
1 789,  Mackenzie  started  out  to  look  for 
such  a river.  You  can  find  Mackenzie’s 
name  on  any  map  of  North  America. 
He  discovered  a great  river  and  followed 
it  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  river  was 
named  for  him. 

In  1793  Alexander  Mackenzie  started 
out  again.  He  travelled  up  the  Peace 
River  in  a canoe,  with  six  Frenchmen 
and  two  Indians.  The  explorers  fol- 
lowed a tributary  of  the  Peace  River 
into  the  mountains.  Then  they  buried 
their  canoe  and  travelled  on  foot  over 
a short,  easy  passage  and  down  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains.  They 
had  crossed  the  continental  divide.  They 
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came  to  a larger  river  and  got  a canoe 
from  friendly  Indians.  Farther  on,  when 
they  came  to  a place  filled  with  rapids, 
they  left  the  river  and  crossed  the  coast 
ranges  to  the  Pacific.  The  map  on  page 
174  shows  where  they  reached  the 
coast.  Mackenzie  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  cross  North  America  north  of 
Mexico. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
river  Mackenzie  had  followed  was  the 
upper  part  of  the  Columbia.  A few 
years  later  another  Scotsman,  Simon 
Fraser,  followed  the  river  all  the  way 
to  its  mouth.  He  discovered  that  it  was 
not  the  Columbia,  and  that  it  emptied 
much  farther  north.  The  river  was 
named  the  Fraser  in  his  honor.  You  can 
find  it  on  the  map  above. 
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The  next  great  western  exploring  ex- 
pedition came  from  the  United  States. 
On  pages  144-145  you  read  how  the 
United  States  bought  Louisiana  from 
France,  and  President  Jefferson  sent 
Lewis  and  Clark  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion westward.  You  can  follow  their 
journey  on  the  map  on  pages  136-137. 

During  the  winter  of  1803  to  1804 
Lewis  and  Clark  set  up  winter  quarters 
on  the  Mississippi  River  across  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  They  spent  the 
winter  selecting  men  and  training  them 
for  the  hard  trip.  In  May  the  expedi- 
tion crossed  the  Mississippi  and  started 
up  the  Missouri  River.  There  were 
forty-five  men  travelling  in  three  boats. 
The  largest  boat  was  55  feet  long.  It 
had  a sail  for  use  when  the  river  was 
wide  and  the  wind  blew  in  the  right 
direction.  It  also  had  oars.  Where  the 
river  was  narrow  and  crooked,  the  men 
pulled  the  large  boat  with  ropes  from 
the  shore. 

During  that  first  summer  the  boats 
sailed  1600  miles  up  the  Missouri.  In 
October  they  reached  the  lands  of  the 
Mandans,  a tribe  of  friendly  Indians. 
The  men  cut  down  trees  and  built  log 
cabins  for  living  quarters  and  store- 


houses. They  called  their  camp  Fort 
Mandan.  You  can  find  it  on  the  map 
on  pages  136-137.  Lewis  and  Clark 
arranged  with  the  Indians  to  bring 
them  food.  They  sent  men  out  to  hunt 
deer  and  buffalo  so  that  they  would 
have  a supply  of  meat  for  the  winter. 

Living  in  a Mandan  village  were  a 
French  trapper  and  his  Indian  wife. 
Her  name  was  Sacajawea.  Sacajawea 
belonged  to  a tribe  far  away  to  the  west. 
She  had  been  captured  and  carried 
away  from  home  in  a tribal  war.  Lewis 
and  Clark  thought  she  might  be  useful 
as  a guide  and  hired  her,  with  her  hus- 
band, to  go  with  them. 

So  far  the  expedition  had  met  many 
fur  traders.  Now  they  were  about  to 
start  off  into  unknown  country.  A third 
of  the  men  were  sent  back  down  the 
river  with  the  large  boat.  Small  canoes 
were  built.  Then  in  April  the  rest  of 
the  expedition  started  out  again  on  the 
Missouri  in  the  canoes. 

Above  Fort  Mandan  travelling  be- 
came more  difficult.  The  river  was  nar- 
rower and  more  twisted.  When  the  ex- 
pedition reached  Great  Falls,  it  took  the 
men  two  weeks  to  portage  their  supplies 
around  the  falls  and  rapids.  At  last  they 
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decided  they  must  leave  the  river.  They 
were  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
river  was  too  narrow  and  its  water 
flowed  too  swiftly  for  travel  by  canoe. 

Now  Lewis  and  Clark  needed  guides 
who  knew  the  country.  They  were  in 
the  country  of  Sacajawea’s  tribe,  and 
she  expected  to  meet  some  of  her  own 
people.  A strange  thing  happened. 
Lewis  went  ahead  with  a few  men,  try- 
ing to  find  some  of  the  Indians.  He 
found  an  Indian  camp  and  persuaded 
the  chief  and  seven  of  his  warriors  to  go 
back  with  him  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
expedition.  When  the  two  parties  met, 
they  learned  that  the  chief  was  Saca- 
jawea’s brother. 

The  expedition  might  have  been  a 
failure  without  Sacajawea.  She  had 
been  taken  because  she  knew  several 
Indian  languages.  Without  her,  Lewis 
and  Clark  could  not  have  talked  with 
the  Indians  they  met.  They  would  not 
have  been  able  to  explain  what  they 
wanted  and  to  get  help  from  the  Indians. 


The  friendship  that  grew  up  between 
the  Americans  and  Sacajawea’s  people, 
the  Shoshone  Indians,  was  even  more 
important.  The  Indians  gave  the  expe- 
dition food  when  they  had  little  them- 
selves. They  waited  to  help  the  Ameri- 
cans across  the  mountains,  though  they 
were  anxious  to  move  eastward  to  the 
plains  on  their  yearly  buffalo  hunt. 

From  the  Shoshone  Indians,  Lewis 
and  Clark  got  food,  horses,  and  a guide. 
The  trip  through  the  Bitterroot  Moun- 
tains was  hard.  The  trails  twisted  about 
through  narrow  valleys  and  over  ridges. 
At  times  even  the  Indian  guide  lost  his 
way.  There  was  no  game,  and  the  men 
were  hungry.  Finally  the  party  reached 
the  Clearwater  River.  Friendly  Indians 
gave  them  food  and  told  them  how  to 
reach  the  Pacific. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Clearwater  the 
explorers  made  dugout  canoes.  In  these 
they  paddled  down  the  Clearwater  to 
the  Snake,  down  the  Snake  to  the 
Columbia,  and  down  the  Columbia  to 
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the  Pacific.  Although  they  were  going 
downstream  now,  the  way  was  not  al- 
ways easy.  The  tired,  hungry  men  had  to 
carry  their  canoes  and  baggage  around 
rapids.  Several  times  they  and  their  be- 
longings were  spilled  into  the  river. 

The  expedition  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  November  7,  1805.  The 
men  started  at  once  to  build  log  cabins. 
They  called  their  camp  Fort  Clatsop. 
The  cabins  were  comfortable,  but  many 
of  the  men  were  ill  because  they  were 
not  used  to  the  rainy  weather. 

In  March,  Lewis  and  Clark  started 
back.  All  the  way  up  the  Columbia  and 
through  the  mountains,  the  men  had  to 
depend  on  the  little  food  they  could 
buy  from  the  Indians.  There  was  no 
game  to  be  found,  except  a few  birds. 
They  even  ate  crows. 

When  the  expedition  had  started 
down  the  Clearwater  in  the  fall,  the 
men  had  left  their  horses  with  the  In- 
dians. Now  they  found  that  the  Indians 
had  taken  good  care  of  the  horses.  For 
the  land  trip,  the  expedition  divided. 
The  two  leaders  took  different  routes 
over  the  mountains,  so  that  they  could 
explore  a larger  area.  They  met  again 
on  the  upper  Missouri,  where  they  had 


left  their  boats  the  year  before.  They 
found  the  boats  and  had  an  easy  trip 
downstream  to  St.  Louis. 

Lewis  and  Clark  did  all  they  had  set 
out  to  do.  They  brought  back  descrip- 
tions of  the  country.  They  had  made 
friends  with  the  Indians  along  the  way. 
They  had  found  a route  to  the  Pacific 
that  followed  rivers  most  of  the  way, 
but  they  had  also  found  that  this  route 
could  never  be  very  useful.  Difficult 
mountain  trails  lay  between  the  upper 
Missouri  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia.  No  great  quantity  of  goods 
could  be  carried  over  them. 

Traders  in  the  Oregon  country 

Lewis  and  Clark  left  the  Oregon 
country  in  1806.  The  next  year  a fur 
trader  reached  the  upper  Columbia.  He 
was  David  Thompson,  working  for  the 
North  West  Fur  Company.  Thompson 
had  already  explored  and  mapped 
many  rivers  in  western  Canada.  Now 
he  had  been  sent  farther  south.  During 
the  winter  of  1806-1807,  Thompson 
built  a trading  post  called  Kootenai 
House  near  what  is  now  the  eastern 
boundary  of  British  Columbia.  Two 
years  later  he  built  Kullyspell  House  on 
Lake  Pend  d’ Oreille,  near  the  mouth  of 
Clark  Fork.  In  the  year  1811  Thompson 
travelled  down  the  Columbia  to  the 
ocean.  What  Thompson  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  another  story. 
We  shall  have  to  go  back  to  New  York 
to  get  the  beginning. 

More  than  twenty  years  earlier  a 
young  man  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Germany.  His  name  was  John  Jacob 
Astor.  First  he  tried  various  kinds  of 
work.  Then  he  decided  that  he  could 
make  money  in  the  fur  business  and 
began  going  on  long  trading  trips,  buy- 
ing furs  from  the  Indians  in  New  York 


state.  He  did  make  money — so  much 
that  he  could  go  into  business  on  a much 
larger  scale.  He  began  to  dream  of  a 
fur  company  that  would  trade  over  the 
whole  West. 

Astor’ s Pacific  Fur  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1810.  He  planned  a trading 
post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
with  branch  posts  at  various  places  up 
the  river.  He  also  planned  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  along  the  coast  and  with 
Russians  farther  north.  China  was  the 
great  market  for  furs.  Astor  expected 
to  send  furs  directly  from  the  Columbia 
to  China.  To  carry  out  his  plans,  Astor 
needed  a ship  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
also  needed  a land  route.  He  thought 
that  reports  and  instructions  could  be 
carried  back  and  forth  more  swiftly  by 
land  than  by  water. 

Astor’s  ship,  the  Tonquin , left  New 
York  on  September  8,  1810.  When  the 
ship  reached  the  Columbia,  the  traders 
selected  a spot  for  their  post  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  You  can  find  it  on 
the  map  on  page  183.  The  post  was 
called  Astoria. 

The  men  were  astonished  at  the  huge 
trees  of  the  forest.  They  worked  hard 


for  two  months  to  clear  an  acre  of  land 
for  the  buildings.  The  buildings  were 
made  of  logs,  and  a log  palisade  was 
built  around  the  post.  Now  the  Astor- 
ians  were  ready  to  go  to  work.  Some 
of  them  were  preparing  to  go  up  the 
river  when  they  saw  a large  boat  com- 
ing down.  Eight  Indians  were  rowing 
the  boat.  A British  flag  fluttered  at  the 
stern.  Riding  in  the  boat  was  David 
Thompson,  of  the  North  West  Fur  Com- 
pany. The  beginning  of  an  American 
trading  post  was  what  Thompson  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Astorians 
made  Thompson  welcome.  The  traders 
of  the  two  companies  were  usually 
friendly  when  they  met,  but  this  did  not 
keep  them  from  trying  to  get  business 
away  from  one  another  whenever  they 
had  the  chance. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  ship  Tonquin 
started  out  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
along  the  coast.  It  was  lost  on  the  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island.  This  left  the 
Astorians  without  a ship.  They  were 
also  left  with  very  scanty  supplies  of 
food  and  of  goods  for  trade  because  the 
captain  of  the  Tonquin  had  refused  to 
unload  them  before  he  sailed.  The 
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traders  were  discouraged  but  did  the 
best  they  could.  Some  of  them  travelled 
up  the  river.  At  several  places  they 
built  small  trading  posts.  A few  men 
stayed  at  each  post  to  buy  furs  from  the 
Indians  near  by. 

The  land  expedition  reached  Astoria 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  The  men 
had  bad  luck  nearly  all  the  way.  They 
had  started  from  St.  Louis  more  than 
six  months  earlier  and  travelled  up  the 
Missouri  in  boats.  Before  they  reached 
the  Mandan  villages,  they  left  the  river 
and  traded  their  boats  to  the  Indians 
for  horses.  On  horseback  they  travelled 
across  what  is  now  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming  to  the  Snake  River. 

There  they  built  fifteen  canoes  and 
started  down  the  river.  This  was  a mis- 
take. The  river  became  more  and  more 
dangerous.  Some  of  the  men  explored 
the  river  ahead  and  discovered  that 
boats  could  not  go  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  travellers  were  now  without 
horses  and  could  not  use  their  canoes. 

Settlers,  Trappers,  and  Missionaries 

Problems  connected  with  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada were  settled  by  a commission  ap- 
pointed after  the  War  of  1812.  Some 
of  its  members  were  American,  some 
were  British.  They  did  their  work  well. 
In  1818a  treaty  was  signed  that  is  worth 
remembering.  The  two  countries  agreed 
that  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  never  be  forti- 
fied. A boundary  line  was  surveyed 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  parallel  of  49°  was  made 
the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  the 
Oregon  country.  Both  countries  agreed 


They  buried  most  of  their  supplies  and 
started  forward  on  foot.  After  great 
hardships  they  reached  the  Columbia, 
nearly  starved.  The  Astorians  had  ex- 
pected the  land  expedition  to  bring  more 
trade  goods.  Instead,  the  travellers  had 
barely  got  through  alive.  The  goods  that 
had  not  been  lost  were  buried  far  away 
in  the  valley  of  the  Snake.  They  had  no 
ship.  They  were  expecting  another  ship 
from  New  York,  but  it  did  not  arrive 
until  long  after  it  should  have  reached 
the  Columbia. 

With  all  their  troubles,  the  Astorians 
were  beginning  to  build  up  a good  busi- 
ness. Then  came  the  War  of  1812  with 
Britain.  The  Astorians  heard  that  a 
British  warship  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Columbia.  They  knew  they  could  not 
defend  their  post.  They  would  surely 
lose  all  their  supplies,  trade  goods,  and 
the  valuable  furs  they  had  collected.  To 
save  at  least  part  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  they  sold  Astoria  to  the  North 
West  Fur  Company. 

Move  beyond  the  Frontier 

to  wait  ten  years  before  dividing  the 
Oregon  country.  In  the  meantime, 
traders  and  settlers  from  both  countries 
might  go  there.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
the  agreement  was  renewed. 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  Britain, 
the  only  settlements  in  the  Oregon 
country  were  trading  posts  of  the  North 
West  Fur  Company.  In  1821  this  com- 
pany sold  out  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sent 
John  McLoughlin  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Oregon  country.  He  built  Fort  Van- 
couver as  headquarters  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Columbia  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette.  You  will  hear 
more  about  McLoughlin  and  his  fort. 
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Another  important  treaty  was  drawn 
up  in  1819  and  went  into  effect  two 
years  later.  This  treaty  was  with  Spain. 
Do  you  remember  how  General  Andrew 
Jackson  fought  the  Indians  of  Florida? 
You  read  about  it  on  page  150.  Then 
the  United  States  bought  Florida  from 
Spain.  Several  other  agreements  were 
made  at  the  same  time. 

Spain  agreed  to  give  up  to  the  United 
States  all  claims  to  land  north  of  42°. 
Whatever  claims  Spain  had  to  the  Ore- 
gon country  now  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  A boundary  was  drawn  between 
the  United  States  and  Spanish  lands, 
from  Wyoming  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
You  can  find  the  line  on  the  map  on 
pages  136-137.  The  United  States 
agreed  to  give  up  its  claims  to  Texas. 

Settlers  go  to  Texas 

On  page  149  you  read  about  the 
Great  Migration  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. You  remember  that  the  War  of 
1812  ended  in  1814.  As  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  thousands  of  settlers  travelled 
down  the  Ohio.  They  moved  beyond 
the  frontier  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  Many  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
By  1820  most  of  eastern  Missouri  was 
settled.  It  became  a state  in  1821 — 
the  first  state  entirely  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  In  the  South  cotton  plant- 
ers were  moving  west  into  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  And  here,  too,  many 
settlers  crossed  the  Mississippi.  Some 
moved  into  Louisiana.  Others  moved 
into  Arkansas. 

Among  the  early  settlers  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  the  Austin  family,  who 
had  come  while  the  land  was  still  Span- 
ish. The  father,  Moses  Austin,  had 
helped  to  develop  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri.  Then  misfortunes  came  and 
he  lost  all  his  money.  Fie  was  no  longer 


a young  man,  but  he  was  ready  to  try 
an  entirely  new  venture. 

On  a November  day  in  1820  Moses 
Austin  was  riding  southward  on  a gray 
horse.  With  him  was  only  one  man,  a 
Negro  servant  riding  a mule.  Austin 
had  only  $50  in  money,  and  he  had  bor- 
rowed that  from  his  son.  Austin  was 
going  to  ask  for  a grant  of  land  from  the 
Spanish  government  in  Texas  and  for 
permission  to  bring  settlers  and  lay  out 
farms.  He  expected  to  sell  the  land  to 
the  settlers  at  a price  that  would  pay 
him  for  his  trouble. 

Austin  rode  southward  through  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Louisiana  and 
came  to  the  Spanish  outpost  of  Nacog- 
doches. The  place  had  been  abandoned 
and  the  buildings  were  falling  down. 
On  and  on  he  rode  along  the  Old  San 
Antonio  Trail.  At  Goliad  he  saw  the 
first  Spanish  settlement.  Then  there  was 
wild  land  again  until  he  came  to  San 
Antonio.  San  Antonio  was  the  centre  of 
government  for  Spanish  Texas. 

In  January,  1821,  Moses  Austin  started 
home.  He  had  been  given  permission 
to  bring  three  hundred  families  to  Texas 
from  the  United  States.  The  hardships 
of  the  long  winter  trip  were  too  much 
for  him.  He  died  of  pneumonia  soon 
after  he  reached  home.  Before  he  died, 
he  begged  his  son  Stephen  to  go  on  with 
his  plan. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  is  honored  as  the 
real  founder  of  Texas.  He  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old  when  his  father  died  in 
1821.  By  August  of  that  year  he  was 
in  Texas,  choosing  a place  for  his  colony. 
He  selected  a stretch  of  good  land  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  a few  settlers 
had  arrived.  Early  in  the  next  spring 
Austin  went  to  San  Antonio.  He  re- 
ported proudly  to  the  government  that 
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a hundred  men  were  at  work  beside  the 
Colorado,  fifty  beside  the  Brazos,  all 
planting  corn. 

In  the  meantime  Mexico  had  won  its 
independence  from  Spain  and  set  up  a 
new  government.  Austin  learned  that 
he  would  have  to  go  to  Mexico  for  per- 
mission to  establish  a colony.  There  he 
waited  a whole  year.  Finally  the  new 
Mexican  congress  approved  his  plans 
for  bringing  Anglo-American  settlers  to 
Texas.  People  from  the  United  States 
were  called  Anglo-Americans  because 
they  spoke  English.  Mexicans  were 
called  Spanish-Americans  because  they 
spoke  Spanish. 

Later  Austin  got  permission  to  bring 
more  settlers.  In  all,  more  than  a thou- 
sand families  settled  in  his  colonies.  A 
number  of  other  Americans  also  got 
grants  of  land  and  permission  to  take 
settlers  to  Texas.  But  none  of  them  were 
as  successful  as  Austin  in  starting  the 
new  settlements. 

At  first  the  pioneers  planted  only  corn. 
Corn  bread  and  meat  were  almost  the 
only  food  the  people  had.  The  meat 
came  from  wild  animals  hunted  by  the 
men  and  boys.  Later  they  grew  crops 
like  those  of  the  older  parts  of  the  South. 
The  first  Anglo-Americans  lived  in  east- 
ern Texas,  where  the  land  is  not  very 
different  from  land  in  Alabama  or  Mis- 


sissippi. Much  of  the  region 
was  forested  and  farms  had  to 
be  cleared.  When  enough  land 
was  ready  for  use,  the  settlers 
raised  vegetables  and  cotton. 
From  the  first  the  Texans  kept 
cattle,  as  other  southern  pio- 
neers had  done. 

On  pages  162-163  you  read 
what  happened  next.  At  first 
the  Mexican  government  wel- 
comed the  Anglo-Americans 
who  came  to  develop  the  region.  Very 
soon,  however,  there  was  trouble. 

In  1835  fighting  began  between  the 
Texans  and  Mexican  soldiers.  There 
were  about  30,000  Anglo-Americans  in 
Texas,  and  only  a few  Mexicans.  Texas 
had  no  real  army.  The  fighting  was 
done  by  little  groups  of  a few  hundred 
men  who  were  farmers,  not  trained  sol- 
diers. Their  weapons  were  mainly  their 
own  hunting  rifles.  The  Texans  saw 
that  they  needed  a leader.  As  com- 
mander of  all  these  little  armies  they 
chose  Sam  Houston,  who  became  one 
of  the  great  heroes  of  Texas. 

At  first  the  Texans  were  successful 
everywhere.  They  drove  all  the  Mexi- 
can soldiers  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
Then  more  Mexican  soldiers  came  to 
Texas,  led  by  Santa  Anna,  president  of 
Mexico.  The  little  armies  of  Texans 
could  not  resist  them  and  were  driven 
back  everywhere.  The  Texas  settlers 
left  their  homes  and  fled  toward  the 
United  States  boundary. 

On  page  163  you  read  about  the 
fight  in  the  Alamo.  Other  defeats  were 
almost  as  bad.  It  looked  as  if  there  were 
no  hope  for  the  Texans.  They  would 
have  to  give  up  Texas.  Meanwhile 
Houston  was  following  Santa  Anna.  In 
April,  1836,  he  caught  up  at  the  San 
Jacinto  River.  Santa  Anna  thought  the 
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war  was  won.  He  had  many  more  men 
than  the  Americans.  He  thought  he 
could  wipe  out  the  Texans  whenever 
he  was  ready.  The  two  armies  camped 
close  together  for  a day.  Then,  on 
April  21,  1836,  a little  before  sundown, 
Houston  attacked.  The  Mexicans  were 
not  expecting  attack.  Within  a few 
minutes  almost  the  whole  Mexican 
army  was  killed  or  captured.  Santa 
Anna  was  captured  and  had  to  agree  to 
order  all  Mexican  soldiers  out  of  Texas. 

A short  time  before,  the  leading  men 
of  Texas  had  met  and  declared  Texas 
independent.  Now  the  Texans  set  up  a 
government  modelled  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Many  Texans 
wished  to  be  taken  into  the  United 
States,  but  the  government  would  not 
annex  Texas  at  this  time. 

The  Indian  country 

While  we  were  following  the  settlers 
to  Texas,  important  things  were  hap- 
pening farther  north.  Settlers  were 
pushing  westward.  Traders  and  trap- 
pers were  working  beyond  the  frontier, 
breaking  new  trails  to  the  West. 


Think  back  for  a moment  to  the  days 
just  after  the  War  of  1812.  At  that  time 
there  were  still  many  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Large  areas  could 
not  be  settled  because  they  still  belonged 
to  Indian  tribes. 

The  Indians  were  forced  to  agree  that 
they  would  move  west,  but  the  problem 
was  not  settled.  If  the  eastern  Indians 
moved,  they  must  move  into  areas  be- 
longing to  other  tribes.  This  meant  that 
the  eastern  Indians  could  not  move  until 
the  western  Indians  agreed.  The  United 
States  government  had  to  move  the 
Indians,  and  it  had  to  find  a place  for 
them  to  go. 

Leaders  in  the  American  government 
thought  American  farmers  could  never 
make  a living  on  the  great  grass  lands 
of  the  West  and  in  the  forests  to  the 
north.  They  thought  a great  many  more 
Indian  hunters  could  live  there.  Why 
not  move  the  Indians  to  these  western 
hunting  grounds?  This  the  government 
planned  to  do. 

In  1817  the  government  began  a series 
of  forts  along  the  “permanent  Indian 
frontier.55  This  term  meant  a boundary 
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line  that  should  always  divide  the  settled 
lands  from  the  Indian  lands.  You  will 
find  the  Indian  boundary  line  and  the 
forts  on  the  map  on  page  174. 

Arrangements  with  the  Indians  took 
a long  time.  Partly  by  force,  partly  by 
presents,  partly  by  descriptions  of  the 
fine  new  lands,  the  eastern  Indians  were 
persuaded  to  move.  From  the  forts  sol- 
diers went  out  to  call  the  western  Indians 
together.  Some  of  them  were  hard  to 
find,  for  the  tribes  travelled  far  over  the 
plains  hunting  buffalo.  Finally  all  the 
western  tribes  were  found  and  were 
persuaded  to  send  their  chiefs  to  great 
meetings,  called  councils. 

In  the  summer  of  1825  several  great 
councils  were  held.  The  western  tribes 
agreed  to  move  still  farther  west.  The 
plains  were  very  wide  and  there  were 
many  buffaloes.  Agreements  were  made 
about  the  hunting  grounds  each  tribe 
should  have. 

The  western  tribes  moved  away. 
They  left  a wide  strip  of  empty  land  just 
west  of  the  Indian  boundary  line.  The 
United  States  government  divided  this 
land.  Each  eastern  tribe  was  to  have 


land  according  to  the  number  of  its 
people.  Then  the  eastern  tribes  were 
brought  to  their  new  homes. 

The  beaver  trappers 

During  the  1820’s  a number  of  new 
fur  companies  were  organized.  Nearly 
all  the  furs  were  sold  through  St.  Louis. 
The  principal  fur  was  beaver.  Beaver 
skins  were  used  for  coats  and  trimmings, 
as  we  use  fur,  but  it  was  a style  in  hats 
that  made  the  really  great  demand  for 
beaver.  No  man  thought  himself  well 
dressed  without  a beaver  hat.  These 
were  tall  hats  of  a beautiful  soft  felt  that 
was  made  of  beaver  fur. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company 
was  started  in  1821.  The  company  was 
made  up  of  several  older  men  who  were 
experienced  in  the  fur  business  and 
several  young  men  who  were  just  start- 
ing out.  They  planned  to  trap  farther 
west  than  earlier  trappers  had  gone. 
The  “mountain  men”  have  been  famous 
ever  since  for  their  daring  and  for  their 
share  in  exploring  the  West. 

One  of  the  young  partners  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  was  Jim 
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Bridger.  Trapping  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  he  learned  to  know  the  West 
as  few  people  knew  it  in  his  day.  An- 
other young  man  with  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company  was  Jedediah  Smith. 
He  made  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
journeys  of  any  of  the  mountain  men. 
In  1823  Smith,  Bridger,  and  some  of  the 
other  fur  men  started  west.  They  fol- 
lowed the  Platte  River  upstream,  west- 
ward and  then  northward.  They  were 
looking  for  an  easy  pass  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

In  what  is  now  central  Wyoming,  the 
fur  men  found  a tributary  flowing  from 
the  west,  the  Sweetwater  River.  They 
followed  this  river  upstream  and  found 
the  pass  they  wanted.  To  the  north 
were  the  high,  snow-covered  mountains 
of  the  Wind  River  Range.  To  the  south 
was  another  range,  not  quite  so  high. 
Between  them  was  an  expanse  of  almost 
level  land.  It  was  the  easy  pass  the  fur 


men  had  dreamed  about.  You  can 
find  it  on  the  map  on  page  174.  It  was 
named  South  Pass.  The  route  of  the 
fur  men  became  the  principal  early 
road  to  the  Far  West.  It  is  called  the 
Oregon  Trail. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  moun- 
tain men  were  busy  exploring  the  moun- 
tains. They  followed  hundreds  of  little 
streams  where  beaver  were  found.  They 
discovered  beautiful  mountain  mead- 
ows that  were  especially  good  places  for 
trapping.  Though  they  did  not  know  it, 
these  explorers  were  preparing  the  way 
for  settlers  who  would  soon  follow  their 
trails  west. 

In  1826  Smith  was  trapping  in  what 
is  now  western  Wyoming.  He  decided  to 
explore  new  trapping  grounds  to  the 
southwest.  With  a party  of  seventeen 
men  he  followed  the  route  shown  on  the 
map  on  page  174.  Most  of  the  way  he 
travelled  over  completely  unknown  land. 


Jedediah  Smith  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada 

Smith  and  his  men  had  left  Great 
Salt  Lake  in  August.  In  November  they 
reached  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  were  tired  and  hungry. 
Their  clothes  were  worn  out.  But  they 
had  made  a trip  no  one  had  ever  made 
before.  At  San  Gabriel  the  friars  gave 
the  Americans  a friendly  welcome.  The 
trappers  stayed  at  the  mission  for  six 
weeks.  The  friars  gave  them  food  and 
even  new  clothes. 

Smith  wrote  to  the  governor  at  San 
Diego.  He  asked  permission  to  travel 
northward  through  California.  The  gov- 
ernor ordered  him  to  leave  California 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  way  he  had 
come.  Smith  bought  fresh  horses  at  the 
mission  and  started  east.  Once  he  had 
crossed  the  first  range  of  mountains,  he 
was  out  of  touch  with  the  Mexican 
officials.  There  were  still  no  settlements 
except  along  the  coast.  Smith  and  his 
men  did  not  go  east  as  they  had  prom- 
ised. They  turned  north  into  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

All  winter  the  Americans  trapped 
beaver  on  the  streams  flowing  down 
from  the  Sierras.  They  moved  slowly 
northward  with  the  high,  snowy  moun- 
tains to  the  east.  In  the  spring  Smith 
decided  to  leave  most  of  his  men  in  the 
valley.  They  were  to  trap  beaver  until 
he  came  back  for  them.  With  two  men, 
seven  horses,  and  two  mules  Smith 
started  across  the  Sierras.  The  snow 
was  several  feet  deep  but  was  so  solidly 


packed  that  the  animals  could  walk  on 
top  of  it.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
first  time  anyone  had  ever  crossed  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Beyond  the  mountains,  the  three  men 
found  a wide  stretch  of  desert.  They 
had  to  wade  through  deep  sand.  Water 
was  hard  to  find.  They  were  very  hun- 
gry, but  they  were  able  to  shoot  a few 
antelope,  deer,  and  rabbits.  At  last  they 
came  safely  to  Great  Salt  Lake  and  soon 
found  their  friends.  Smith  rested  only 
ten  days.  Then  he  started  back  to  Cali- 
fornia with  eighteen  men.  This  time 
they  had  trouble  nearly  all  the  way. 
On  the  Colorado  River,  Indians  attacked 
them  and  killed  ten  of  the  Americans. 
Smith  got  away  safely  with  the  other 
eight,  but  most  of  the  supplies  were  left 
behind.  The  friars  at  the  San  Gabriel 
Mission  were  not  so  friendly  as  they  had 
been  the  first  time,  but  they  gave  Smith 
a few  supplies. 

Smith  hurried  down  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  to  find  the  trappers  he  had  left 
there.  He  found  that  they  had  many 
beaver  skins  but  were  almost  out  of  sup- 
plies. Smith  knew  that  the  Spaniards 
would  not  be  pleased  to  see  him,  but 
he  had  to  have  supplies.  He  went  to 
Monterey.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
pleased  to  see  him.  They  put  him  in 
jail  and  decided  to  send  him  to  Mexico 
for  trial.  He  was  saved  by  the  captains 
of  several  trading  ships  in  the  harbor. 
They  persuaded  the  officials  to  let  Smith 
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go  and  permit  him  to  buy  supplies. 
Smith  went  back  to  his  men  and  they 
started  north  by  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

At  last  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
valley.  They  struggled  through  the 
mountains  into  what  is  now  southern 
Oregon.  Early  on  a July  morning  Smith 
started  out  first.  He  was  looking  for  a 
route  his  men  could  follow  that  day. 
After  he  left,  Indians  attacked  the  camp. 
Two  men  escaped  and  found  Smith. 
The  Indians  killed  all  the  rest  and  took 
all  the  furs. 

Smith  and  the  two  men  kept  on  to 
the  north.  At  last  they  reached  the 
headquarters  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Fort  Vancouver.  There  they 
found  John  McLoughlin  in  charge.  You 
met  him  on  page  188.  McLoughlin  sent 
some  of  his  own  men  to  try  to  get  the 
furs  back  from  the  Indians.  They  got 
nearly  all  and  McLoughlin  bought  them. 
Smith  stayed  at  Fort  Vancouver  all  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  he  travelled  east  with 
a Hudson’s  Bay  brigade  and  so  got  back 


them  wrote  the  stories  of  their  own  ex- 
periences. These  are  fascinating  stories. 
If  your  library  has  any  of  them,  you  will 
enjoy  reading  them. 

Trails  to  the  Southwest 

Farther  south,  traders  were  opening 
up  a trail  across  the  West.  Turn  to  the 
map  on  page  174  and  find  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  Do  you  remember  the  old  Span- 
ish settlement  at  Santa  Fe?  There  were 
settlements  all  the  way  down  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  past  El  Paso. 

Soon  after  1 820,  American  traders  be- 
gan going  to  Santa  Fe.  The  traders 
travelled  in  long  trains  of  large  Cones- 
toga wagons.  They  carried  American 
manufactured  goods  west.  Coming  back, 
the  wagons  carried  buffalo  hides,  furs, 
and  bars  of  silver  and  gold  from  the 
Mexican  mines. 

Kit  Carson,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  early  westerners,  got  his  start  work- 
ing for  a trader  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
Although  he  was  only  seventeen,  being 


to  his  friends. 

We  cannot  follow  the  stories  of  all  the 
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a Santa  Fe  trader  was  not  exciting 
enough  for  Kit.  He  was  soon  out  beyond 
the  trails  with  the  trappers.  When  Kit 
was  nineteen  he  was  on  his  way  west 
with  a company  of  trappers.  From 
Taos,  New  Mexico,  they  found  a new 
route  to  California.  This  route  soon 
became  another  important  traders’  trail. 
Your  map  calls  it  the  Old  Spanish  Trail. 

Westward  from  Santa  Fe,  traders  car- 
ried manufactured  goods  and  silver. 
The  manufactured  goods  were  some  of 
those  that  had  been  brought  from  the 
United  States  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
Pack  animals  rather  than  wagons  were 
used  on  this  trail.  Eastward  from  Cali- 
fornia the  traders  drove  great  herds  of 
horses  and  mules  that  had  been  raised 
on  the  ranches  of  California.  In  Santa 
Fe  they  were  sold  to  the  American 
traders,  to  be  used  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  Silks  from  China  were  also  car- 
ried east  from  California.  At  Santa  Fe 
most  of  the  silk  was  sold  to  American 
traders  and  taken  to  Missouri  in  wagons 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Beyond  the  Indian  boundary  line 

By  1836  there  were  signs  of  changes 
in  the  West.  But  as  yet  no  one  could 
possibly  have  dreamed  how  fast  the 
changes  were  to  come.  The  resources  of 
the  West  were  as  yet  undiscovered. 


Already  there  were  signs  that  the  In- 
dian boundary  line  would  not  last  for- 
ever. The  first  break  had  come  four 
years  earlier.  Settlers  had  moved  into 
the  land  that  is  now  eastern  Iowa.  The 
Indians  tried  to  drive  them  out.  Fight- 
ing followed,  called  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Of  course  the  Indians  were  beaten. 
They  had  to  give  up  their  land,  and 
settlers  poured  in.  Within  a few  years 
southern  Wisconsin,  southeastern  Minne- 
sota, eastern  Iowa,  and  western  Missouri 
were  settled. 

Changes  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Out  in  the  Oregon  country,  also, 
changes  were  taking  place.  The  first 
change  might  have  seemed  very  small. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  governor, 
John  McLoughlin,  wanted  the  men 
who  worked  for  him  to  have  fresh  vege- 
tables. He  also  wanted  to  find  work  for 
men  who  were  no  longer  able  to  go  out 
on  the  long,  hard  trapping  and  trading 
trips.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
Oregon  country  was  not  good  for  farm- 
ing. McLoughlin  did  not  believe  it.  He 
picked  out  a spot  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley near  Fort  Vancouver.  There  he  put 
his  retired  trappers  to  work  farming. 

By  1836  there  were  two  American 
missions  in  Oregon.  The  first  missionary 
to  reach  Oregon,  in  1834,  was  Jason  Lee, 


from  the  Methodist  church. 

He  founded  his  mission  near 
the  retired  trappers  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  In  1836  a 
party  of  Congregational  mis- 
sionaries arrived.  At  the  head 
of  the  mission  was  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman.  With  Whitman 
were  another  missionary,  Henry 
H.  Spalding,  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
man and  Mrs.  Spalding.  They 
were  the  first  women  who  went 
overland  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Changes  were  taking  place 
in  California,  too.  You  remember  that 
the  Mexican  government  did  not  want 
people  from  other  countries  in  Califor- 
nia. By  1836,  however,  a few  settlers 
were  allowed  to  come  in.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  early  California 
days  arrived  in  1839.  He  was  John 
Augustus  Sutter,  from  Switzerland. 
Sutter  chose  a location  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  and  the  governor  gave 
him  land  for  a huge  ranch. 

Soon  after  Sutter  came  to  California 
the  Russians  decided  to  leave  Fort  Ross. 
Sutter  bought  from  them  everything 
that  could  be  moved.  He  got  household 
equipment,  farm  tools,  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  a large  river  boat,  and  more 
than  forty  cannon.  Around  his  ranch 
houses  and  workshops  Sutter  built  an 
adobe  wall  eighteen  feet  high  and  three 
feet  thick. 

Sutter  first  raised  horses  and  cattle. 
Then  he  built  an  irrigation  system  and 
began  to  farm.  Soon  he  discovered  that 
the  valley  was  good  grain  land.  He 
raised  great  fields  of  wheat  and  built  a 
mill  to  grind  it.  He  built  a tannery  to 
make  leather  from  the  hides  of  his  ani- 
mals. Finally  he  went  into  the  fur  trade, 
sending  his  own  trappers  and  traders 
out  over  northern  California. 


The  valley  was  good  grain  land 


Wagon  trains  move  west 

The  year  1841  is  one  to  be  remem- 
bered on  the  west  coast.  That  was  the 
year  of  the  first  emigrant  train  over  the 
Oregon  Trail.  A western  emigrant  train 
was  not  a railroad  train.  It  was  made 
up  of  a large  number  of  covered  wagons 
travelling  together. 

There  were  sixty-nine  people  in  the 
party — men,  women,  and  children. 
They  had  eight  wagons  pulled  by  horses 
and  mules,  five  wagons  pulled  by  oxen. 
None  of  the  emigrants  had  been  over 
the  trail  before.  None  knew  the  way. 
They  were  fortunate,  though,  for  they 
found  a group  of  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  ready  to  go  to  Oregon. 
One  of  the  missionaries  was  Father  de 
Smet,  who  was  an  experienced  traveller. 
There  were  three  trappers  who  served 
as  guides.  The  missionaries  added  four 
carts  and  one  wagon  to  the  train. 

The  wagon  train  started  from  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  in  the  middle  of 
May.  Early  in  July  the  emigrants  went 
through  South  Pass  and  came  to  Soda 
Springs.  Here  carbonated  water  flowed 
out  of  the  earth — water  that  bubbled 
like  a glass  of  ginger  ale.  Thirsty 
travellers  found  it  very  refreshing. 
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At  Soda  Springs  the  missionaries  and 
trappers  planned  to  leave  the  emigrants. 
They  were  going  to  Oregon.  The  emi- 
grants were  going  to  California.  They 
did  not  know  the  way.  No  accurate 
map  had  ever  been  drawn  of  the  region 
they  must  cross.  There  was  no  trail.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  half  the  party  decided 
to  stay  in  Oregon.  Those  who  went  on 
to  California  were  all  men  except  two, 
one  woman  and  one  girl. 

The  travellers  stopped  at  a Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  post,  but  none  of  the 
trappers  had  ever  gone  the  way  the 
travellers  were  going.  They  knew  only 
that  there  were  mountains  and  deserts. 
The  emigrants  had  to  depend  upon 
themselves. 

They  travelled  southward  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  then  westward  across  a 
desert,  where  there  was  little  grass  for 
the  animals  and  little  water  to  drink. 
In  September  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Sierras.  There  they  camped  for 
three  weeks  while  the  men  looked  for  a 


pass.  They  found  one,  but  they  were 
sure  they  could  not  get  the  wagons 
through.  They  left  the  wagons  and 
packed  all  their  supplies  on  the  horses 
and  mules. 

The  emigrants  were  lucky.  In  some 
years  as  late  in  the  fall  as  this  the 
pass  would  have  been  buried  in  snow. 
But  winter  came  late  in  1841 . Worn  out 
and  almost  starved,  the  travellers  reached 
the  settled  lands  of  California  in  Novem- 
ber. Some  bought  land  to  farm,  some 
found  other  work. 

The  emigrants  who  went  to  Oregon 
also  arrived  safely.  Their  journey  was 
easier  because  they  had  guides  all  the 
way.  They  became  farmers  in  the 
Willamette  Valley. 

Another  party  of  twenty-five  Ameri- 
cans reached  southern  California  in  the 
same  year.  They  had  intended  to  travel 
with  the  emigrant  train  over  the  Oregon 
Trail,  but  they  reached  Independence 
too  late.  They  joined  a group  of  traders 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  From  Santa  Fe 
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they  went  with  other  traders  over  the 
Spanish  Trail  to  California. 

In  1842  a young  army  officer,  John 
C.  Fremont,  was  sent  west  with  an  ex- 
ploring expedition.  He  was  to  explore 
the  Oregon  Trail  as  far  as  Soda  Springs. 
Kit  Carson  went  with  him  as  guide. 
The  next  year  Fremont  went  on  an  even 
longer  journey,  reaching  Fort  Vancou- 
ver. There  he  bought  supplies  and 
travelled  south  into  California. 

Fremont  made  the  West  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  country. 
Many  people  read  them. 

The  year  1843  is  called  the  year  of 
the  Great  Migration.  In  that  year  about 
two  thousand  people  moved  to  Oregon. 
A few  settlers  went  to  California  in  the 
same  year.  They  were  not  many,  com- 
pared with  those  who  went  to  Oregon, 
but  the  number  was  larger  than  in  any 
earlier  year. 

Back  on  the  old  frontier  another  large 
group  of  people  was  preparing  to  move 


west.  These  were  the  Mormons.  You 
read  about  them  on  page  162.  They 
had  been  living  in  a community  called 
Nauvoo,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Illinois. 

Early  in  February,  1846,  the  Mor- 
mons began  crossing  the  Mississippi 
River.  All  the  following  summer  the 
Mormons  struggled  across  Iowa.  They 
finally  built  a camp  where  Council 
Bluffs  is  now.  They  planted  crops  and 
worked  for  the  settlers  when  they  could. 
Other  Mormons  kept  arriving.  Some 
had  not  been  able  to  leave  the  Nauvoo 
neighborhood  with  the  rest.  The  num- 
ber at  the  settlement,  called  Winter 
Quarters,  continued  to  grow. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1847  the  Mor- 
mon leader,  Brigham  Young,  started 
west  with  about  one  hundred  fifty  of  the 
strongest  and  bravest  of  his  people. 
They  followed  the  general  route  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  but  did  not  travel  exactly 
the  same  road.  They  did  not  want  to 
have  trouble  with  the  other  emigrants. 
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Other  groups  of  Mormons  were  to  follow 
the  first  group  as  fast  as  possible. 

From  South  Pass  the  Mormons  turned 
to  the  southwest.  They  followed  a nar- 
row, difficult  canyon  through  the  Wa- 
satch Mountains.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains  they  looked  out  over 
a plain  with  Great  Salt  Lake  shining  in 
the  distance.  Brigham  Young  is  said  to 
have  announced,  “This  is  the  place.” 
The  little  group  went  to  work  at  once. 
They  dug  irrigation  canals  and  planted 
crops.  They  built  houses.  All  summer 
more  and  more  Mormons  kept  coming. 
Some  came  in  covered  wagons.  Some 
walked  all  the  way,  pushing  carts  and 
wheelbarrows. 

The  Mormons  soon  prospered  in 
Utah.  Within  a few  years  they  had  good 
farms  on  irrigated  land.  They  had 
started  Salt  Lake  City,  and  groups  had 
gone  out  to  found  other  communities. 

New  lands  for  the  United  States 

You  remember  that  Texas  became  an 
independent  country  in  1836.  From  the 
beginning  Texas  wished  to  be  taken  into 
the  United  States  as  a state.  Finally,  in 


1845,  Texas  was  annexed.  Everyone 
knew  this  would  probably  mean  trouble 
with  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  had  hoped 
to  get  Texas  back  some  day.  They  knew 
this  would  never  be  possible  if  Texas 
was  part  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  trouble  in  California,  too. 
Several  times  the  people  of  California 
had  rebelled  against  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. Now  there  were  many  Ameri- 
cans in  California.  They  joined  with  the 
discontented  Spanish  people  to  oppose 
the  Mexican  government.  In  1845  the 
Mexican  governor  and  officials  were 
forced  to  leave  California. 

In  1 846  war  began  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  There  was  fighting 
in  Texas  and  California.  Then  United 
States  armies  invaded  Mexico  and  won 
a number  of  victories.  Finally  they  took 
Mexico  City,  and  the  Mexican  armies 
surrendered.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
United  States  annexed  the  whole  South- 
west, from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

As  you  know,  the  ownership  of  the 
Oregon  country  had  never  been  decided. 
Many  people  in  Britain  and  Canada 
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thought  the  Columbia  River  should  be 
the  boundary.  Many  people  in  the 
United  States  thought  the  boundary 
should  be  a line  running  eastward  from 
the  southern  tip  of  Alaska.  In  1846  the 
United  States  and  British  governments 
agreed  to  divide  the  land  that  both 
claimed.  The  forty-ninth  parallel  was  to 
be  the  boundary  westward  to  the  coast. 
As  you  know,  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
was  already  the  boundary  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  treaty  with  Britain  settling  the 
northwestern  boundary  was  signed  in 
1846.  The  treaty  that  ended  the  Mexi- 
can War  was  signed  in  1848.  Except 
for  one  small  area  in  the  Southwest, 
continental  United  States  was  as  large 
in  1848  as  it  is  today.  Continental 
United  States  means  the  land  that  lies 
in  one  unbroken  stretch  across  the  con- 
tinent from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
It  does  not  include  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  other  separate  areas. 

Gold  in  California 

There  was  still  only  a small  popula- 
tion in  California.  Then  something  hap- 
pened to  bring  people  to  California  by 
the  thousands.  It  was  a January  day 
in  1848.  On  land  that  belonged  to  John 
Sutter  a group  of  men  were  building  a 
sawmill.  They  were  also  building  a dam 
across  the  American  River,  a tributary 
of  the  Sacramento.  A young  man 
named  James  Marshall  was  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

Marshall  and  his  men  dammed  the 
stream.  Early  one  morning  Marshall 
went  out  to  inspect  the  work  to  see 
whether  the  channel  was  deep  enough. 
As  he  looked  into  the  stream,  he  saw 
a number  of  shining  bits  of  yellow. 
He  picked  up  the  yellow  pebbles  and 
showed  them  to  the  other  men.  They 


could  not  believe  it  was  really  gold. 
Marshall  took  his  pebbles  to  Sutter. 
They  tried  a simple  test  with  chemicals. 
The  pebbles  were  gold. 

When  news  of  this  discovery  reached 
the  eastern  United  States,  it  caused 
great  excitement.  By  the  spring  of  1849 
thousands  of  people  were  gathered  along 
the  frontier  in  Missouri.  They  were 
anxiously  waiting  for  grass  to  begin  to 
grow  on  the  plains  so  that  their  animals 
would  have  something  to  eat.  Soon 
wagon  trains  were  stretched  far  out 
along  the  Oregon  Trail. 

The  distance  by  way  of  the  Oregon 
Trail  was  more  than  two  thousand  miles. 
For  a wagon  pulled  by  oxen,  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  was  a very  good  day’s  jour- 
ney. Mules  could  travel  a little  faster. 
When  the  road  was  easy  and  everything 
went  well,  they  might  make  twenty-five 
or  even  thirty  miles.  Things  seldom  did 
go  well,  however.  The  trip  usually  took 
from  four  to  six  months. 

The  gold  seekers  did  not  all  reach 
California  in  covered  wagons.  Ships 
from  all  over  the  world  headed  for  San 
Francisco  Bay.  From  Europe,  South 
America,  Australia,  and  China,  men 
came  to  look  for  gold.  Many  came  by 
ship  from  the  eastern  United  States,  too. 
Some  travelled  all  the  way  around  South 
America.  Others  sailed  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  They  crossed  the  Isthmus, 
part  of  the  way  by  canoe  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  on  muleback.  Then  they  took 
another  ship  to  California. 

No  matter  how  a traveller  went  to 
California,  he  had  to  face  many  perils 
on  the  way.  When  he  reached  Califor- 
nia, his  troubles  were  not  over.  He  still 
had  to  choose  a place  to  mine,  and  he 
might  make  a poor  choice.  Only  a few 
found  a fortune  there.  A few  found  no 
gold  at  all.  Most  of  the  gold  seekers 
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made  about  as  much  as  they  could  have 
made  working  at  home. 

On  the  whole,  the  people  who  made 
the  most  money  from  the  gold  rush  were 
those  who  did  not  mine.  High  prices 
were  paid  for  food  and  all  supplies. 
Men  who  started  stores  and  restaurants 
usually  made  more  money  than  most  of 
the  miners  did. 

In  1848,  when  James  Marshall  dis- 
covered gold,  there  were  only  a few 
people  in  California.  Two  years  later 
California  had  enough  people  to  be- 
come a state.  From  that  time  on  the 
growth  of  the  region  was  rapid.  Many 
people  who  came  in  the  gold  rush  stayed 
to  become  farmers  or  merchants. 

The  Whitman  massacre 

In  the  Oregon  country  most  of  the 
settlers  still  lived  west  of  the  Cascades. 
Between  the  Cascades  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  were  only  a few  mis- 
sions and  trading  posts  in  a land  of 


many  Indians.  The  Whitman  mission 
was  still  there.  Do  you  recall  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Oregon -country  mission  on 
page  162? 

Many  emigrants  stopped  at  the  mis- 
sion for  help.  They  could  get  food  there. 
They  could  repair  their  wagons.  They 
could  get  care  if  they  were  ill  or  hurt. 
Whitman  was  a doctor,  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
man was  skilful  in  caring  for  the  sick. 

The  Indians  came  to  Dr.  Whitman 
for  help  when  they  were  sick.  Often  he 
was  able  to  heal  them.  The  Indians  did 
not  understand  that  his  cures  were  made 
by  the  use  of  science.  They  thought  he 
used  magic,  as  their  own  medicine  men 
claimed  to  do.  Since  he  was  more  often 
successful,  they  thought  he  must  have 
stronger  magic. 

There  was  much  to  worry  the  Indians 
in  the  1840’s.  Thousands  of  settlers 
were  crossing  their  hunting  grounds. 
The  missionaries  wanted  them  to  live  a 
different  life  from  the  life  they  had 
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known.  Then  in  1847  an  epidemic  of 
measles  broke  out.  We  do  not  think  of 
measles  as  a very  serious  disease.  But 
when  an  epidemic  starts  among  people 
who  have  never  had  the  disease  it  is  very 
serious  indeed.  The  Indians  thought 
Dr.  Whitman  could  surely  have  stopped 
the  disease  if  he  had  tried.  Perhaps  he 
had  even  caused  it  by  his  powerful  magic ! 

One  day  a band  of  Indians  appeared 
at  the  mission.  They  killed  Dr.  Whit- 
man, Mrs.  Whitman,  and  some  of  the 
other  people  who  were  staying  there. 
The  rest  of  the  people  were  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians. 

Hudson’s  Bay  men  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  settlers  west  of  the  Cascades  pre- 
pared to  send  soldiers  to  rescue  the  cap- 
tives. John  McLoughlin,  of  the  Hud- 

The  Last  Frontier  of  Settlement  in 

In  the  1850’s,  then,  we  see  settle- 
ments all  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Farm- 
ers are  developing  the  land  and  find- 
ing out  the  best  crops.  Other  industries 
are  beginning.  In  Utah  the  Mormons 
are  irrigating  the  dry  lands  wherever 
there  is  water  to  be  had.  To  the  south 
there  are  farm  lands  and  towns  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas.  Between  the  settled 
lands  still  lies  the  Indian  country.  This 
is  still  a great  grass-covered  hunting 
ground,  feeding  countless  buffaloes.  Fol- 
lowing the  great  herds  of  buffalo  are 
Indians  belonging  to  what  government 
reports  called  the  “wild  tribes.”  That 
is  a way  of  saying  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  did  not  control 
these  tribes. 

In  1851  the  Indians  were  called  to 
another  great  council  at  Fort  Laramie. 
The  government  wanted  to  build  army 
posts  in  the  Indian  country  and  lay  out 
roads  across  it.  The  Indians  had  to 


son’s  Bay  Company,  asked  them  to  wait. 
He  knew  that  in  an  Indian  war  the  cap- 
tives would  be  killed  before  they  could  be 
rescued.  He  sent  Peter  Skene  Ogden  and 
sixteen  boatmen  with  a large  quantity  of 
trade  goods. 

Ogden  met  the  Indians  and  explained 
that  he  had  come  to  ransom  the  cap- 
tives. He  told  them  truthfully  that  he 
could  not  keep  the  settlers  from  pun- 
ishing them.  He  could  only  give  them 
the  goods  he  had  brought.  The  Indians 
would  be  better  off  if  they  took  the 
goods  and  gave  him  the  captives.  The 
Indians  agreed  and  made  the  exchange. 
In  the  meantime  the  settlers  were  raising 
an  army.  The  little  army  defeated  the 
Indians.  They  drove  away  the  tribe 
that  had  attacked  the  mission. 

the  West 

agree  to  this.  They  were  given  a little 
money  in  return  for  the  land. 

Settlers  were  already  going  beyond 
the  frontier  into  the  Indian  country. 
In  1853  the  Indians  had  to  sign  more 
treaties.  They  agreed  to  give  up  some 
of  their  lands  just  beyond  the  old  fron- 
tier. They  moved  farther  west  or 
crowded  into  small  areas  called  reserva- 
tions, which  were  set  aside  for  them  by 
the  United  States  government.  By  this 
time  there  was  another  reason  for  mov- 
ing the  Indians.  The  reason  was  the 
growth  of  railroad  building. 

Trails  and  railroads 

On  pages  160-161  you  read  about  the 
beginning  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  At  first  short,  separate  lines  were 
built.  They  ran  between  a few  eastern 
cities.  They  connected  one  canal  or 
river  with  another.  They  ran  from  a 
seaport  into  the  country. 
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During  the  18405s  many  of  those  short 
roads  were  joined  together.  In  the 
1850’s  a great  many  new  lines  were 
built,  and  a few  lines  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi. People  began  talking  about  a line 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Congress  voted 
money  for  exploring  parties  to  find  a 
good  route.  Five  routes  were  explored. 
The  southernmost  ran  across  Texas  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River  to 
southern  California.  The  valley  of  the 
Gila  still  belonged  to  Mexico.  In  1853 
the  United  States  bought  it  from  Mexico. 
The  area  was  called  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase and  was  the  last  bit  of  land  added 
to  the  continental  United  States. 

Several  other  railroads  were  built  be- 
fore work  really  began  on  the  one  to  the 
Pacific.  Some  extended  westward  to- 
ward the  Indian  country.  The  growth 
of  railroads  soon  meant  the  end  of  the 


Indian  boundary  line.  In  1854  the  In- 
dians were  forced  to  give  up  their  lands 
west  of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  These  lands 
were  divided  into  the  territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska. 

On  September  9,  1850,  the  Congress 
in  Washington  voted  to  admit  California 
as  a state.  The  news  did  not  reach  San 
Francisco  until  October  18.  No  wonder 
the  people  of  the  west  coast  felt  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  country!  They 
wanted  to  get  news  more  quickly. 

First  the  Congress  approved  a stage- 
coach route  to  the  West.  It  was  to 
carry  mail  and  passengers.  The  stage 
line  crossed  Texas  to  El  Paso  and  con- 
tinued west  to  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  then 
to  southern  California  and  northward  to 
San  Francisco.  The  trip  took  about 
twenty-five  days.  In  1861  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  began.  The  stagecoach 


and  mail  line  was  changed  to  the  more  another  kind  of  mail  route  was  started, 

northern  road  along  the  Platte  River,  the  pony  express.  The  first  pony-express 

by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  through  riders  started  out  on  April  3,  1860.  The 

the  Sierras.  The  route  was  called  the  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Sacramento  was 

Overland  Trail.  It  is  shown  on  the  map  about  two  thousand  miles  long,  and  the 

on  pages  192-193.  time  for  a letter  to  be  carried  the  whole 

New  discoveries  of  metal  ores  were  way  was  about  ten  days.  This  was  prob- 

helping  to  open  up  the  West  during  the  ably  the  fastest  time  ever  made  by  horse- 

1 850’s.  Prospectors  were  working  in  back  riders  on  regular  trips  over  so  long 

many  places  in  the  mountains.  Gold  a route. 

was  discovered  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  There  were  eighty  riders.  Each  man 
the  Sierras,  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  rode  thirty  miles.  The  horses  were 

the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  was  a changed  every  ten  miles.  Along  the 

gold  rush  to  Colorado,  where  the  ore  route  were  190  stations,  where  horses 

was  found  in  the  mountains  west  of  and  riders  could  rest  between  runs. 

Denver.  In  Nevada  the  Comstock  Lode  The  pony  express  followed  the  Overland 

was  discovered,  one  of  the  richest  silver  Trail,  the  road  of  the  stagecoaches, 

deposits  in  the  world.  Letters  and  small  packages  were  car- 

Prospecting  and  mining  went  on  ried  in  leather  saddlebags  hung  on 

while  the  North  and  the  South  were  either  side  of  the  horse.  When  a rider 

fighting  the  War  between  the  States.  dashed  into  a station,  he  found  a fresh 

Railroad  building  nearly  stopped.  Sup-  horse  saddled  and  ready  to  go.  The 

plies  were  hauled  to  the  mining  centres  station  men  were  unbuckling  the  saddle- 

in  huge  freight  wagons.  Stagecoaches  bags  almost  before  the  tired  horse  had 

carried  gold  and  passengers.  stopped.  They  threw  the  bags  onto 

The  times  were  exciting.  People  on  the  fresh  horse,  and  the  rider  mounted 
the  west  coast  wanted  news.  They  and  was  gone. 

wanted  it  faster  than  lumbering  stage-  The  pony  express  lasted  only  eight- 
coaches  could  bring  it  to  them.  Then  een  months.  The  telegraph  had  been 
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invented  about  twenty-five  years  earlier. 
Lines  had  spread  rapidly  over  the  East. 
On  the  fourth  of  July,  1861,  work  began 
on  a line  to  California.  Many  crews 
worked  at  setting  up  poles  and  stringing 
wires.  The  line  was  finished  in  a little 
more  than  three  months.  Then  the  pony 
express  was  given  up.  The  ten  days  of 
the  pony -express  riders  already  seemed 
very  slow. 

The  War  between  the  States  ended 
and  the  country  was  ready  to  begin 
growing  again.  One  of  the  first  tasks 
was  the  building  of  a railroad  to  the 
west  coast.  The  Overland  Trail  was 
chosen  for  the  road — the  route  of  the 
stagecoaches,  the  telegraph  line,  and  the 
pony  express.  Work  was  to  start  at  each 
end  and  go  on  until  the  two  lines  met. 


The  western  end  was  called  the  Central 
Pacific.  The  eastern  end  was  called  the 
Union  Pacific. 

The  camp  of  the  railroad  workers  was 
like  a busy  town.  Hundreds  of  men 
lived  in  it.  Each  morning  a work  train 
carried  them  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
Out  ahead  of  the  rails  crews  of  work- 
men levelled  the  roadbed.  They  cut 
down  hills  and  filled  in  low  places. 
Other  crews  laid  the  ties  in  place  and 
spiked  the  rails  down.  At  night  a train 
brought  the  workmen  back.  This  went 
on  until  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  road 
had  been  built  beyond  the  camp.  Then 
work  on  the  railroad  stopped  for  a day. 
All  the  men  were  busy  moving  camp. 
By  night  a new  town  had  been  set  up 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  Then  another 
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section  of  railroad  was  built  and  camp 
was  moved  again. 

On  May  10,  1869,  the  two  lines  met. 
They  met  at  Promontory  Point,  fifty- 
three  miles  west  of  Ogden,  Utah.  There 
was  a great  celebration.  All  the  work- 
men gathered  round,  with  many  visitors 
from  California  and  the  East.  Trains 
came  up  slowly  on  each  line,  whistles 
blowing  and  bells  clanging.  The  loco- 
motives stopped  only  a few  feet  apart. 
High-ranking  officials  of  the  railroads 
arrived  on  the  two  trains.  They  drove 
the  last  spike  that  joined  the  two  lines. 
This  spike  was  made  of  gold. 

All  over  the  country  people  celebrated 
with  speeches  and  ringing  bells.  The 
East  and  the  West  were  joined  together 
at  last.  Only  twenty  years  earlier  the 


forty-niners  had  crept  westward  in  their 
slow  ox  wagons.  As  they  plodded  along 
month  after  month,  hungry,  thirsty, 
tired,  often  sick,  they  could  hardly  have 
imagined  that  a railroad  would  ever 
come  this  way. 

Cowboys  and  farmers 

Another  twenty  years  brought  to  an 
end  the  “Wild  West” — the  West  of  trap- 
pers, wandering  Indians,  and  great 
herds  of  buffalo.  The  changes  were 
brought  about  largely  by  the  railroads. 

In  Texas  great  herds  of  cattle  grazed  be- 
yond the  frontier  of  farm  settlement.  The 
men  who  looked  after  the  Texas  cattle 
in  the  early  days  were  the  first  American 
cowboys.  There  had  been  men  herding 
cattle  on  horseback  in  Mexico  for  a long 
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time.  The  Texas  cowboy  used  the  same 
kind  of  equipment.  Usually  he  kept  the 
Spanish  names  for  the  things  he  used. 
That  is  why  his  rope  is  a lariat,  his  wide 
hat  is  a sombrero,  the  leather  shields  for 
his  legs  are  chaparejos,  or  chaps,  and  a 
spotted  horse  is  a pinto. 

In  the  late  1860’s  a railroad  was  being 
built  westward  from  Kansas  City  to 
Denver.  A Texas  cattleman  thought  of 
driving  a herd  of  cattle  north  to  the  rail- 
road. There  the  animals  could  be 
loaded  on  freight  cars  and  sent  east. 
Within  a few  years  thousands  of  cattle 
were  going  north  on  the  “long  drive.” 
A drive  was  made  up  of  cattle  from  a 
number  of  different  ranches.  Usually 
there  were  about  three  thousand  cattle 
in  a herd.  The  cowboys  rode  at  either 
side  of  the  herd,  a little  distance  away. 
One  cowboy  rode  behind  the  herd  to 
keep  the  stragglers  moving.  Back  of  this 
“tail  rider”  came  the  “remuda,”  or  the 
herd  of  spare  horses.  One  man  was 
responsible  for  these  horses. 

Last  of  all  came  the  chuck  wagon. 
It  was  pulled  by  four  horses  or  mules. 
The  cook  drove  them.  The  wagon  was 
loaded  with  food,  cooking  utensils, 
dishes,  extra  clothes,  and  everything 
that  might  be  needed  on  the  trail. 

The  cowboys  guarded  the  cattle  all 
night.  They  worked  in  shifts  so  that  all 
the  men  could  sleep  part  of  the  night. 
Slowly  the  night  herders  rode  round  the 
cattle,  singing  as  they  rode.  The  cattle 
were  not  so  easily  frightened  when  they 
heard  the  cowboys’  voices.  The  cow- 
boys sang  all  the  songs  they  could  re- 
member, and  often  they  made  up  new 
ones.  Many  of  the  cowboy  songs  we 
hear  on  the  radio  were  made  up  by  cow- 
boys riding  herd  at  night. 

The  grass  lands  stretch  north  from 
Texas  into  Canada.  About  1870,  cattle- 


men began  moving  into  the  more  north- 
ern grass  lands.  At  first  the  cattlemen 
did  not  make  their  homes  in  the  north. 
They  sent  cowboys  north  with  the  herds. 
The  cattle  drifted  along,  growing  fat  on 
the  nourishing  grass.  Some  of  them 
were  a year  on  the  way  and  travelled 
as  far  as  the  Canadian  boundary. 
When  the  cattle  were  fat,  the  cowboys 
took  them  to  the  nearest  railroad  and 
shipped  them  east. 

Then  cattlemen  began  living  on  the 
plains  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Soon  the  grass  lands 
were  filled  with  cattle  ranches.  The 
land  belonged  to  the  government.  It 
was  called  the  open  range  and  could  be 
used  by  anyone  as  grazing  land.  Usually 
the  cattle  were  rounded  up  twice  a year. 
The  spring  roundup  was  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  branding  calves.  Each 
animal  was  branded  with  its  owner’s 
mark,  or  brand,  burned  on  the  skin. 

On  the  open  range  cattle  from  one 
ranch  often  strayed  into  the  herd  of 
another  rancher.  At  roundup  time  the 
cattle  were  driven  together  in  one  place. 
Those  that  belonged  to  another  owner 
were  sorted  out  and  returned.  Calves 
were  branded.  Then  the  animals  again 
scattered  over  the  range. 

In  the  fall  the  cattle  were  usually 
rounded  up  again.  This  time  the  round- 
up was  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
animals  that  were  ready  for  market. 
The  cowboys  gathered  these  in  a herd 
and  drove  them  to  the  nearest  railroad. 

The  grass  lands,  lying  between  the 
farm  lands  of  the  East  and  the  farm  and 
mining  lands  of  the  Far  West,  were  the 
last  frontier.  Railroads  crossed  them  be- 
fore the  cattlemen  came. 

It  is  this  last  frontier  that  you  gener- 
ally see  pictured  in  western  movies.  In 
spite  of  the  railroads,  it  was  still  wild 
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and  untamed.  It  was  a vast  area.  Most 
of  it  was  still  far  from  the  few  railroad 
lines.  Stagecoaches  still  rattled  over 
rough  roads  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Huge  freight  wagons  creaked  along  with 
supplies  for  ranches  and  mining  camps. 

The  land  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Indians  now  belonged  to  hard-riding 
cowboys  and  great  herds  of  long-horned 
cattle.  They  were  not  to  keep  it  long. 
Twenty  years  seems  like  a long  time  to 
you.  In  the  lifetime  of  a man  or  woman, 
it  seems  short;  but  the  West  of  the  open 
range  lasted  only  about  that  long. 

Farmers  were  following  the  railroads. 
Farmers  had  once  thought  that  the  grass 
lands  were  worthless  to  them.  Now  they 
discovered  that  the  midwestern  grass 
lands  were  some  of  the  best  wheat  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  wheat  farmers 
needed  railroads.  It  did  not  pay  to  grow 
wheat  if  it  had  to  be  hauled  many  miles 
in  wagons. 

Along  the  railroad  lines  the  wheat 
farmers  pushed  westward.  The  knowl- 
edge that  the  prairies  were  good  wheat 
land  encouraged  the  building  of  more 
railroads,  and  the  railroads  brought 
more  farmers.  In  1870  farmers  were 
already  pouring  into  Kansas.  A little 
later  they  filled  up  the  eastern  part  of 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas. 

As  the  farmers  filled  the  prairies,  the 
land  of  tall  grass,  the  cattlemen  were 


pushed  west.  They  did  not  want  to  give 
up  the  better  range  land,  but  they  could 
not  help  it.  They  did  not  own  the  land. 
It  belonged  to  the  government.  The 
government  gave  it  to  people  who  wanted 
to  farm  it.  The  farmers  built  fences 
around  their  land  to  keep  the  cattle  out. 
They  chose  for  farms  the  land  along  the 
streams  and  around  water  holes.  With 
water  from  the  streams  they  irrigated 
part  of  their  fields.  Thus  the  land  fenced 
in  by  the  farmers  was  the  land  most 
needed  by  the  cattlemen.  They  needed 
the  water  for  their  cattle  to  drink.  The 
best  grazing  land  was  along  the  streams. 
Without  the  streams  and  water  holes, 
cattle  could  not  live  on  what  was  left  of 
the  open  range. 

There  are  still  cattle  ranches  and  cow- 
boys in  the  western  United  States,  but 
there  is  no  open  range.  The  ranchers 
own  their  land  and  keep  their  cattle  in- 
side their  own  fences.  Only  the  drier, 
poorer  land  is  left  for  the  great  ranches. 

The  cattle  are  better  now.  The  lean 
longhorns  are  gone.  Heavier,  stockier 
breeds  graze  in  their  places.  Living  is 
much  easier  in  the  West  than  it  was  in 
the  rough  days  of  the  frontier,  but  it  is 
true  that,  along  with  the  open  range, 
some  of  the  romance  is  gone. 

The  last  of  the  Indian  country  was 
opened  to  settlement  in  1889 — the  last 
area  in  which  Indians  did  not  have  to 


Farms  filled  the  prairies 
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live  on  reservations.  This  was  Indian 
Territory,  now  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 
Settlers  were  crowded  along  the  bound- 
ary, waiting  for  the  exact  hour  when 
the  government  said  they  might  enter. 
They  dashed  in  on  horseback,  in  buggies, 
on  foot,  to  choose  land  for  farms. 

By  1890  all  the  Indians  lived  on  reser- 
vations. Nearly  all  the  good  farm  land 
was  setded  by  farmers.  Very  litde  of 


the  open  range  was  left.  For  this  reason 
1 890  is  the  date  usually  given  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  frontier — the  closing  of  the 
gap  between  the  settled  lands  of  the  East 
and  the  settled  lands  of  the  Far  West. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  the  settlement 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a story 
of  frontiers,  and  now  there  are  no  more 
frontiers  in  the  great  stretches  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 


The  History  Workshop 


What  do  you  think  are  the  most  impor- 
tant or  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  the  western  United  States?  So 
many  things  happened  that  it  may  be  hard 
to  agree.  Some  of  these  happenings  had 
more  effect  upon  the  history  of  Canada  than 
others.  You  may  have  an  interesting  class 
discussion  about  which  events  these  were. 

A new  kind  of  time  chart 

Your  time  charts  are  now  becoming 
rather  crowded.  You  have  just  read  about 
settlement  of  the  West  in  the  United  States. 
The  period  of  time  covered  was  from  1540 
to  1890.  You  may,  if  you  wish,  select  the 
most  important  events  and  add  them  to  the 
time  charts  you  have  already  made.  You 
may  not  have  left  enough  space  on  your 
time  charts  to  do  this. 


You  may  make  a new  kind  of  time  chart 
for  the  settlement  of  the  West.  Turn  back 
to  the  time  chart  on  page  173.  It  shows  only 
events  you  already  knew  about  before  you 
started  this  special  study  of  the  West.  You 
may  make  one  like  this  for  the  events  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

The  chart  on  page  173  uses  the  left-hand 
column  for  events  in  the  West  and  the 
right-hand  column  for  events  in  eastern 
United  States.  When  you  make  your 
chart,  you  should  use  the  left-hand  column 
for  the  events  that  you  think  are  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  western  United 
States.  Use  the  right-hand  column  for 
events  in  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  last  list  of  important  world  events  is 
on  the  next  page.  You  may  need  to  refer 
back  to  it  later. 
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The  history  of  the  world 

1899 — The  Boer  War. 

1901 — Queen  Victoria  dies. 

1903 —  First  airplane  flight. 

1904 —  Russo-Japanese  War. 

1909 — Panama  Canal  is  opened. 

1914 — First  World  War  begins. 

1917 —  Revolution  in  Russia. 

1918—  Germany  surrenders,  November  11. 
1920 — The  League  of  Nations. 

1929 — World- wide  depression  begins. 

1934 — Hitler  rises  to  power. 

1939 —  Second  World  War  begins. 

1940—  The  Battle  of  Britain. 

1941—  Pearl  Harbor  is  attacked. 

1941 — The  Atlantic  Charter. 

1944 —  D Day  in  Normandy,  June  6. 

1 945 —  The  Atomic  Bomb  is  dropped. 

1945 — United  Nations  Charter. 

1947 — Independence  for  India. 

1949 —  Nato  is  founded. 

1950 —  Korean  War  begins. 

Your  community  history 

You  have  just  read  that  by  1890  there 
was  no  more  frontier  in  the  continental 
United  States.  There  must  have  been 
people  living  in  your  neighborhood  by  that 
time.  Your  community  may  already  have 
been  old,  or  it  may  have  been  new.  That 
depends  on  where  you  live. 

You  can  probably  find  older  people  in 
your  community  who  have  lived  there  all 
their  lives.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  about  the 
community  as  it  was  in  1890.  Your  news- 
paper office  may  have  files  of  newspapers 
going  back  to  1890.  You  will  enjoy  reading 
them.  Many  people  have  old  photographs 
taken  before  1890.  Perhaps  you  can  borrow 
some  of  them  for  an  exhibit.  If  you  do,  be 
sure  to  take  very  good  care  of  them. 

If  you  live  in  the  West,  this  is  the  time  to 
give  special  attention  to  your  community 
study.  Did  any  of  the  people  mentioned  in 
this  book  pass  through  your  neighborhood? 
Did  any  of  the  groups  of  settlers  you  have 
read  about  settle  in  your  own  region?  Are 


any  of  the  famous  old  trails  near  it?  Collect 
stories  about  the  early  days  of  your  region 
and  learn  to  tell  them  well.  When  you 
travel  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  you  will 
meet  people  who  like  to  hear  the  stories 
of  the  early  days. 

How  were  they  alike? 

In  what  ways  were  the  people  in  each  of 
the  following  groups  alike? 

1.  Cabrillo,  Vizcaino,  Cermenho. 

2.  Jumpero  Serra,  Jason  Lee,  Father  de 
Smet. 

3.  Mackenzie,  Fraser,  Thompson,  Lewis, 
Clark. 

4.  Jim  Bridger,  Kit  Carson,  Jedediah 
Smith. 

5.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Alexander  Baranof, 
John  McLoughlin. 

Of  what  do  they  remind  you? 

You  should  know  and  remember  all  the 
following  people.  Each  one  of  them  is  asso- 
ciated with  a particular  part  of  the  West. 
Choose  someone  to  read  the  list.  After  each 
name  answer  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
part  of  the  West  of  which  the  man  named 
reminds  you. 

John  Sutter 
Stephen  F.  Austin 
Brigham  Young 
Marcus  Whitman 
Sam  Houston 

Going  west 

If  you  had  crossed  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific 
coast  at  each  of  the  following  dates,  how 
might  you  have  travelled? 

1792  1849  1864  1870 

Trails  and  highways 

Get  highway  maps  of  the  western  states 
and  compare  them  with  the  map  on  page 
174.  Choose  one  of  the  old  trails  or  the 
route  of  an  explorer.  Then  plan  a trip  by 
automobile  which  follows  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  trail  you  have  chosen. 
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South  America’s  Long  Struggle  for  Freedom 


Up  to  now  you  have  come  to  know  the 
early  explorers  who  opened  up  the  Amer- 
icas to  their  countrymen.  Most  of 
this  book  has  been  about  the  settlers 
who  chose  to  live  in  the  territory  now 
known  as  the  United  States.  Now  we 
shall  learn  more  about  our  neighbors 
who  live  farther  south. 

The  people  of  the  Americas  who  live 
south  of  the  United  States  are  known 
as  Latin  Americans.  Their  cities  and 
towns  are  located  in  South  America 
and  Middle  America.  Middle  America 
includes  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Spanish  is  the  lan- 
guage commonly  spoken  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  However,  in  Brazil 
you  hear  mostly  Portuguese  (por  'tu-gez) . 


Turn  back  to  the  map  on  page  10. 
Then  scan  the  pages  which  follow,  to 
page  26.  This  will  recall  to  your  mind 
the  discoveries  made  in  America  south 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Because  South  America’s  revolutions 
resemble  that  of  the  United  States,  we 
shall  consider  that  continent  first.  Like 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  these 
other  Americans  had  to  fight  for  their 
freedom  from  a mother  country  which, 
they  felt,  treated  its  colonists  very  un- 
kindly. The  people  of  Latin  America 
fought  many  bloody  battles  in  their 
struggle  to  be  free  from  Spain.  But 
they  were  not  alone.  They  were  helped 
by  people  from  other  countries  as 
Americans  were  in  their  fight  for  in- 


dependence.  The  soldiers  who  fought 
in  South  America  came  from  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  But 
let  us  learn  more  about  the  background 
of  these  Latin  American  people. 

Early  Spanish  gold  seekers 

According  to  some  historians,  in  the 
year  1501  the  entire  coast  of  Brazil 
was  explored  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  (ves- 
poot'che).  You  may  remember  read- 
ing about  him  at  the  beginning  of  our 
story.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true, 
we  do  know  that  by  1525  the  Atlantic 
coast  line  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
(rmz-jel'<zn)  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States  had 
been  explored.  Within  thirty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
by  Balboa  (bal-bo'a),  the  entire  west 
coast  line  of  the  Americas  was  being 
travelled  by  brave  Spanish  pioneers. 
But  it  remained  for  Pizarro  (pi-zar'ro) 


and  one  of  his  captains,  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia (val-de'vya),  to  found  the  earliest 
South  American  cities.  Pizarro,  you 
may  remember,  conquered  the  Incas 
and  established  a Spanish  colony  in 
Peru  (pe-roo').  Valdivia  decided  that 
there  was  probably  much  wealth  to  be 
found  in  the  territory  beyond  Peru.  So 
in  January,  1540,  he  started  for  Chile 
(che'la)  with  a band  of  150  soldiers. 
His  friends  told  him  it  was  foolish  to  go 
on  the  journey.  Hadn’t  another  of 
Pizarro’s  soldiers  been  to  Chile  five 
years  before  and  returned  with  empty 
hands?  But  Valdivia  was  determined 
to  carry  out  his  plan.  After  a year’s; 
march  over  high  mountain  barriers  and 
across  the  burning  Desert  of  Atacama 
(a'ta-ka'ma),  Valdivia  and  his  men 
reached  the  beautiful  central  valley  of 
Chile.  Valdivia  was  delighted  with 
the  country,  and  there,  on  February  12, 
1541,  he  established  the  city  of  Santiago 
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(san'te-a'go) . Later,  he  founded  a 
half-dozen  other  Chilean  towns. 

One  of  the  strangest  stories  in  the 
exploration  of  South  America  is  about 
the  founding  of  New  Granada  (gnz- 
na'd  a)  in  the  part  of  South  America  now 
occupied  by  the  country  we  call  Co- 
lombia (ko-lom'be-a) . Three  men  set 
out  from  different  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  territory.  None  of  them 
knew  other  expeditions  were  under  way. 
The  first  men  to  reach  the  territory  of 
New  Granada  were  the  men  of  the  ex- 
pedition led  by  a Spanish  lawyer, 
Jimenez  de  Quesada  (da  ka-sa'da).  He 
set  forth  from  Santa  Marta,  a town  on 
the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
April  6,  1536,  with  eight  hundred  other 
adventurers. 

Quesada  was  determined  to  find  a 
land  where  gold  and  jewels  were  plen- 
tiful. He  had  heard  stories  of  such  a 
place  from  the  Indians.  According  to 
their  tales,  a native  king,  named  El 
Dorado  (el  do-ra'd5),  took  part  every 
year  in  a strange  ceremony.  First  he 
covered  his  body  with  a sticky  gum. 
Then  he  powdered  himself  with  gold 
dust.  After  this,  he  plunged  into  a lake 
that  was  sacred  to  the  Indians  and 
washed  off  his  covering  of  gold.  Mean- 
while, the  story  went,  the  priests  of  the 
tribe  offered  their  gods  precious  jewels 
by  the  handful.  This  legend  inspired 
many  of  the  Spanish  explorers  to  search 
widely  for  the  mysterious  “GildedMan.” 
But  nobody,  including  Quesada,  was 
successful  in  this  search. 

It  took  Quesada  and  his  men  almost 
nine  months  to  reach  the  territory  of 
New  Granada.  During  that  time  they 
suffered  hardships  that  are  hard  to 
describe.  Besides  the  rain,  the  mud, 
and  the  marshlands,  they  had  to  fight 
wild  beasts  and  insects.  Many  nights 


they  were  forced  to  climb  trees  and  get 
whatever  rest  they  could  while  strapped 
to  the  branches.  At  the  end  of  the 
journey,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
were  left  of  the  original  eight  hundred. 
The  rest  had  died  along  the  way. 

Those  who  remained  immediately  set 
about  collecting  all  the  gold  and  pre- 
cious jewels  they  could  find.  They 
found  quite  a lot ! Then  they  founded 
a colony  so  that  the  land  would  belong 
to  themselves  and  the  king.  On  August 
6,  1538,  they  founded  the  town  of  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  which  today  is  known 
simply  as  Bogota  (bo'go-ta') . Quesada 
named  the  territory  he  had  taken  from 
the  Indians  New  Granada,  in  memory 
of  his  own  native  Granada  in  Spain. 

Quesada  was  not  to  remain  governor 
very  long.  Two  other  expeditions  were 
marching  toward  Bogota.  One  of  these 
expeditions  was  led  by  a German  who 
had  started  out  from  Venezuela  (ven'e- 
zwe'D).  The  other  was  led  by  Benal- 
cazar  (ba'nal-ka'zar),  one  of  Pizarro’s 
captains.  This  old  soldier  already 
had  to  his  credit  the  founding  of  two 
towns — one  in  Ecuador  (ek'wa-dor), 
another  in  Colombia.  When  the  three 
explorers  met,  they  decided  to  let  the 
king  of  Spain  determine  which  of  them 
should  be  governor  of  New  Granada. 
They  all  thought  they  deserved  the  po- 
sition because  of  the  hardships  they 
had  gone  through.  But  the  king  chose 
not  to  listen  to  them,  and  none  of  the 
men  was  appointed  governor. 

What  the  Spaniards  found 

What  kind  of  people  and  what  sort  of 
land  did  the  early  explorers  find  in 
South  America?  They  found  a land 
which  was  larger  than  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  Alaska  combined, 
but  they  did  not  know  that  at  the  time. 
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Facing  them  on  the  west,  all  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  were  the  great  Andes 
(an'dez)  Mountains.  The  bases  of 
these  mountains  extend  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the 
central  section  of  the  continent  they 
found  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  (o'ri- 
no'k5),  Amazon,  and  Paraguay  (par 'a- 
gwa)  rivers,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
(re'do  da  la  pla'ta).  The  Amazon,  big- 
gest river  in  the  world,  was  discovered 
in  1500  by  a Spanish  expedition. 

When  the  Spanish  explorers  travelled 
through  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
they  were  amazed  to  find  huge  stretches 
of  forests,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  seen.  Beneath  the  earth,  they 
found  a variety  of  minerals. 

Unlike  the  explorers  of  North  Amer- 
ica, they  did  not  find  many  important 
fur- bearing  animals.  You  remember 
how  important  a part  fur  trapping 
played  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country.  The  same  was  not  true  of 
South  America.  Instead  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  the  Spaniards  found  poison- 
ous insects  and  reptiles — spiders,  snakes, 


and  alligators,  and,  more  deadly  still, 
malaria  and  yellow-fever  mosquitoes. 

You  recall  what  a remarkable  civili- 
zation the  Aztecs  and  Incas  had  devel- 
oped. But  there  were  many  other  tribes 
of  Indians.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  tell  you  about  all  of  them,  but  we 
will  tell  you  about  the  most  advanced. 

When  Quesada  built  the  settlement  of 
Bogota,  he  was  helped  by  the  Chibcha 
(chib'cha)  Indians.  The  Chibchas 
were  chiefly  farmers.  They  also  were 
experts  in  dyeing  and  weaving  the  cot- 
ton they  cultivated.  Another  of  their 
skills  was  making  lovely  objects  from 
gold.  But  their  most  important  activ- 
ity was  producing  salt,  which  they 
sold  to  neighboring  tribes. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Chile  lived 
the  Araucanian  (ar'o-ka'm-an)  Indians, 
who  were  different  from  the  Chibchas. 
The  Araucanians  cultivated  very  few 
fields.  They  lived  chiefly  upon  meats 
and  wild  plants.  Although  they  wove 
some  cloth,  they  usually  wore  clothing 
made  from  skins.  The  Chibchas  were 
peaceful  people,  but  the  Araucanians 
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were  the  fiercest  warriors  the  Span- 
iards ever  faced  in  the  New  World. 
One  of  the  games  they  played  taught 
them  to  outwit  their  enemies.  To  be- 
gin the  game,  a dozen  or  more  of  the 
tribe  made  a circle.  In  the  middle  of 
the  circle  they  placed  a child.  Then 
another  group  of  contestants  tried  to 
break  through  the  circle  and  snatch  the 
child  away. 

What  the  Spaniards  brought 

The  Indians  did  not  raise  livestock. 
They  did  not  have  horses,  goats,  pigs, 
chickens,  pigeons,  or  donkeys.  The 
Spaniards  brought  all  of  these  things 
with  them  to  the  New  World.  Nor 
were  olive  and  orange  trees,  sugar  cane, 
and  quince  cultivated  before  the  Span- 
iards came.  The  European  settlers 
brought  other  things  to  the  New  World. 


They  brought  books,  a religion  which 
was  different  from  the  religion  prac- 
tised by  the  Indians,  a system  of 
written  law,  and  many  objects  of  art. 

In  turn,  the  Indians  showed  the  Span- 
iards many  things.  They  showed  them 
how  to  plant  fields  of  maize,  potatoes, 
and  tomatoes,  and  how  to  make  medi- 
cine from  certain  herbs. 

In  time  the  Spanish  and  Indian  ways 
of  doing  things  mingled  together.  One 
important  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Indian  children  adopted  many  of  the 
Spanish  customs.  When  they  grew  up 
and  had  children  of  their  own,  they 
passed  along  both  Spanish  and  Indian 
ways  of  doing  things. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  were  250  Spanish  towns  in  South 
America.  They  were  very  much  like 
the  towns  the  settlers  had  left  in  Europe. 
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They  had  some  beautiful  parks,  large 
churches,  schools,  and  town  halls.  Each 
settler  had  his  own  plot  of  land  to  work. 
All  the  towns  were  under  the  control  of 
a viceroy,  or,  in  other  words,  a gov- 
ernor. He  could  not  make  up  any  rules 
for  governing  the  colony  without  first 
asking  the  king  in  far-away  Spain.  The 
king  looked  upon  his  colonies  as  his 
own  personal  property.  He  did  not 
think  the  settlers  should  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  people  who  lived  in 
Spain. 

The  king  did  not  even  allow  the  set- 
tlers to  trade  among  themselves.  When- 
ever one  of  the  colonies  needed  some 
article  that  it  did  not  produce,  it  had 
to  order  that  article  from  the  mother 
country.  Besides,  the  colonies  could 
not  produce  any  goods  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Spain  also  made.  In  some 
places,  the  planting  of  vines  and  olives 
was  forbidden;  in  others,  the  planting 
of  flax  or  the  building  of  mills.  In  this 
way  Spain  could  grow  richer  and  richer 
at  the  expense  of  her  colonies.  The 
people  of  South  America  became  very 
unhappy  about  all  these  things. 

Colonists  begin  fight  for  freedom 

When  the  colonists  finally  did  fight, 
it  was,  at  first,  not  against  Spanish 
soldiers.  Instead,  it  was  against  the 
British.  In  1806  a British  fleet  ar- 
rived in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  cap- 
tured Buenos  Aires  (bwa'nbs  Tras). 
The  governor  of  the  city  had  fled  at 
the  first  sign  of  danger,  so  the  people 
had  no  one  to  lead  them  in  their  fight. 
But  they  became  very  angry  when  the 
British  commander  made  all  the  officials 
of  the  city  promise  to  be  loyal  to  the 
British  king.  In  a bloody  house-to- 
house  battle,  the  British  were  defeated. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Spanish  col- 


onists had  fought  together.  It  showed 
them  that,  even  though  they  were  badly 
trained,  they  knew  how  to  cooperate. 

Meanwhile,  in  Mexico,  the  people 
were  rebelling  against  their  Spanish 
rulers.  Led  by  a priest  named  Miguel 
Hidalgo  (e-dal'go),  they  captured  sev- 
eral towns  before  they  were  defeated  by 
the  king’s  armies.  Many  Mexicans 
lost  their  lives  in  battle.  But  from  that 
time  forth,  a number  of  leaders  came 
forward  to  help  the  Mexicans  win  their 
independence. 

On  July  5,  1811,  Venezuela  declared 
her  freedom  from  Spain.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
wrote  a constitution  Very  much  like 
that  of  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  freedom  did  not  last 
longer  than  a year.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  was  an  earthquake.  On  May 
26,  1812,  a number  of  Venezuelan  cities 
were  torn  from  their  foundations  by  a 
terrible  earthquake.  Buildings  toppled, 
roads  were  torn  up,  and  many  people 
lost  their  lives.  Among  those  who 
died  were  almost  three  thousand  patriot 
soldiers.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
the  people  became  very  frightened  and 
refused  to  fight  the  Spaniards  any 
longer?  In  this  state  of  mind,  they 
turned  upon  the  very  men  who  had  led 
them  in  their  fight.  One  of  these  men 
was  Francisco  Miranda  (me-ran'da). 

Miranda  was  born  in  Caracas  (ka-ra' 
kas),  Venezuela,  in  1750,  the  son  of  a- 
wealthy  merchant.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  became  a captain  in  the  Spanish 
army  and  fought  in  many  battles.  Later 
he  took  part  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, serving  under  George  Washington. 
He  also  fought  with  the  French  in  their 
fight  to  establish  a republic.  You  can 
easily  see,  then,  that  Miranda  did  not 
believe  in  independence  for  only  Latin 
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America.  He  believed  in  freedom  for 
people  everywhere. 

Miranda’s  first  attempt  to  rid  the 
colonies  of  Spanish  rule  was  in  1806. 
With  the  help  of  a British  loan,  he 
bought  three  boats  in  the  United  States. 
Then  he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela with  two  hundred  men  from  the 
United  States.  But  the  Spanish  had 
been  told  that  he  was  coming.  When 
the  sails  of  Miranda’s  boats  appeared 
near  the  mainland,  the  Spaniards  gave 
chase  and  captured  two  of  them.  The 
third,  carrying  Miranda,  escaped.  A 
short  time  later,  Miranda  succeeded  in 
landing  on  the  shores  of  Venezuela,  but 
the  people  were  not  interested  in  join- 
ing him.  As  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution,  there 
were  quite  a few  colonists  who  were 
faithful  to  their  mother  country.  To 
make  matters  worse,  a large  number  of 
Spanish  soldiers  were  stationed  in  the 
country.  For  these  reasons,  Miranda 
dropped  his  plans  for  independence 
until  a more  favorable  time.  Then  he 
sailed  for  England  to  seek  more  aid. 

Since  Miranda  was  in  London,  other 
men  led  the  revolution  in  Venezuela  in 
1810.  There  was  no  man  of  Miranda’s 
importance,  however,  to  head  the  new 
government,  so  he  was  asked  to  come 
back  to  Venezuela. 

One  of  the  men  who  asked  Miranda 
to  return  was  Simon  Bolivar  (bo-le'var) . 
Bolivar  was  born  in  Caracas  on  July  24, 
1783.  At  the  age  of  three,  he  was 
left  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  his  uncle. 
When  he  was  sixteen,  he  was  sent 
abroad  to  continue  his  studies.  In 
1802  he  married  a beautiful  young  girl. 
They  planned  to  live  in  Caracas.  A 
year  later  she  died  there.  Shortly  after 
her  death,  Bolivar  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  gave  much  thought  to  South 


American  independence.  He  returned 
to  Venezuela  in  1807,  stopping  on  the 
way  to  visit  the  battlefields  of  the  United 
States.  Later  he  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1810  in  Venezuela. 

You  have  already  learned  how  an 
earthquake  upset  the  revolution.  When 
Miranda  saw  that  he  could  no  longer 
go  on  fighting  against  the  Spanish,  he 
surrendered.  Then  he  tried  to  flee  the 
country.  Some  say  he  wanted  to  leave 
in  order  to  get  other  countries  to  help 
Venezuela  in  her  fight.  Others  say  he 
was  cowardly  to  surrender  then.  They 
wanted  him  to  go  on  fighting.  Bolivar 
was  among  those  who  thought  that 
Miranda  had  acted  wrongly.  In  great 
anger,  young  Bolivar  turned  the  elderly 
Miranda  over  to  the  Spanish  army. 
That  is  how  the  man  who  fought  for 
Latin  American  independence  most  of 
his  life  came  to  spend  his  last  years  in 
a jail  in  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  Bolivar  himself  fled  to 
New  Granada,  where  he  managed  to  en- 
list a small  army.  In  several  battles 
along  the  Magdalena  (mag'-da-la'na) 
River,  he  led  his  men  to  victory  after 
victory  over  the  Spaniards.  The  most 
important  of  these  battles  took  place 
at  Cucuta  (koo'koo-ta)  in  New  Gra- 
nada. Here  Bolivar  and  his  army  drove 
the  royalist  forces  from  the  field  after  a 
four-hour  battle.  When  the  Spanish 
soldiers  retreated,  they  left  behind  much 
valuable  equipment,  which  Bolivar’s 
men  were  able  to  use.  After  this  bat- 
tle, the  government  of  New  Granada 
made  Bolivar  a general.  From  then 
on,  the  battle  to  free  all  of  northern 
South  America  was  not  fought  from 
Venezuela.  Bolivar  decided  that  New 
Granada  was  a better  place  from  which 
to  carry  on  the  fight  because  it  was 
richer  and  had  more  people. 
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In  1815  Bolivar  was  in  Jamaica  (j a- 
ma'kfl).  The  Spaniards  were  in  com- 
plete control  of  northern  South  Amer- 
ica again.  Bolivar’s  troops  were  not 
strong  enough  to  fight  the  many  royal- 
ist soldiers  who  kept  coming  from  Spain. 
His  only  hope  was  to  interest  other  na- 
tions in  supplying  him  with  more  men 
and  greater  supplies.  Both  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  in  sympathy 
with  his  cause.  In  1817  vessels  owned 
by  Americans  helped  to  clear  the 
sea  of  Spanish  ships.  Both  men  and 
money  were  contributed  by  the  British. 
Between  the  years  1817  and  1820  more 
than  five  thousand  men  sailed  from 
English  ports  to  aid  the  revolutionary 
army.  Without  these  British  troops, 
South  American  independence  might 
not  have  been  realized. 

The  long  fight  is  won 

Thus,  in  1817,  Bolivar  was  able  to 
return  once  more  to  Venezuela.  This 
time  he  made  his  headquarters  in  the 
basin  of  the  Orinoco  River.  Early  in 


1819  he  made  preparations  for  his  first 
big  campaign.  By  way  of  the  flooded 
plains  of  the  Orinoco  River,  he  led  his 
men  toward  the  mountains  southeast  of 
Bogota.  He  was  going  to  invade  New 
Granada  by  way  of  the  difficult  moun- 
tain passes.  The  enemy  never  would 
suspect  him  of  such  a daring  plan ! 
Nearly  a thousand  men  died  in  the 
eighty-day  march  across  the  Andes. 
But  on  August  7,  1819,  the  patriot  army 
defeated  a large  number  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers at  Boyaca  (bd'ya-ka') . This  great 
victory  meant  that  it  could  march  into 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada. 
Two  years  later  Bolivar  defeated  the 
last  royalist  forces  in  Venezuela,  and 
by  1826  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent  was  completely  free. 

You  are  probably  wondering  how  the 
southern  part  of  South  America  finally 
became  independent.  It  was  not  Boli- 
var but  another  great  general  who  was 
responsible  for  its  independence.  This 
great  general’s  name  was  Jose  de  San 
Martin  (da  san  mar- ten'). 


On  February  12,  San  Martin  and  his 
soldiers  completely  surprised  the  Span- 
ish army  at  Chacabuco  (cha-ka-boo'ko). 
Soon  afterwards,  San  Martin  entered 
Santiago,  after  the  Spaniards  had  fled 
from  the  capital.  Early  in  January, 
1818,  Chile  declared  herself  a free 
nation. 

Three  years  later  San  Martin  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  Lima  (le'ma),  with 
the  help  of  the  Chilean  people.  It  re- 
mained for  Bolivar,  however,  to  free 
the  rest  of  Peru.  In  gratitude  for  this, 
the  southeastern  part  of  Peru  separated 
from  the  section  that  lay  along  the  coast. 
The  new  territory  adopted  the  name 
“Bolivia”  (bo-liv'i -a). 

All  this  time  we  have  not  told  you 
anything  about  Brazil  (bnz-ziF) — the 
largest  of  the  South  American  countries. 
There  is  a reason  for  this.  Brazil’s 
story  is  different  from  the  story  of 
Spanish  America.  Brazil  was  a Portu- 
guese colony.  It  is  the  only  American 
country  in  which  a European  king  once 
ruled  in  person. 

In  1807,  while  Portugal  (por'tu  gal) 
was  being  invaded  by  Napoleon’s  ar- 
my, the  Portuguese  royal  family  fled 
to  Brazil.  In  1822,  when  Napoleon  had 


Over  the  Andes  ivith  San  Martin 


Young  San  Martin’s  first  playmates 
were  Indian  boys  in  a settlement  on 
the  Argentine  frontier.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to 
Spain,  where  he  later  became  a soldier. 
While  he  was  in  Europe,  he  met  Mi- 
randa and  became  very  interested  in 
independence  for  the  land  of  his  birth. 

In  1812  he  joined  the  army  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Two  years  later  he  was  already 
planning  to  liberate  Chile  and  Peru. 
On  July  9,  1816,  Argentina  (ar'jen-te'- 
n a)  declared  her  independence  and  pro- 
vided San  Martin  with  men,  money, 
and  supplies. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  1817,  the 
middle  of  the  Argentine  summer,  San 
Martin  led  his  men  over  the  Andes  into 
the  heart  of  Chile.  Their  march  took 
twenty-one  days  and  led  them  over 
mountain  passes  as  high  as  13,000  feet. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  breathe  at  that 
height.  Airplane  pilots  sometimes  wear 
oxygen  masks  today  when  they  are  up 
that  high.  To  add  to  the  discomforts 
of  the  great  height,  the  weather  was 
never  the  same.  During  the  day  San 
Martin’s  men  had  to  remove  their 
jackets  because  of  the  heat.  At  night 
it  was  bitter  cold,  and  they  huddled 
together,  freezing.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  they  were  able  to  travel 
fifteen  miles  a day.  Animals  carried 
most  of  the  baggage. 
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been  defeated  and  exiled,  the  king  re- 
turned to  his  native  land.  He  left 
his  son,  Dom  Pedro  (pe'dro),  in  charge 
of  Brazil.  When  the  king  demanded 
that  Brazil  become  a colony  once  more, 
Dom  Pedro  refused.  On  September 
8,  1822,  the  young  prince  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Brazil.  From  that 
time  on,  the  people  enjoyed  many 
privileges  which  the  Spanish  settlers  of 
South  America  did  not  have. 

Under  Dom  Pedro’s  son,  Brazil  be- 
came one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world.  However,  in  1889,  the  Brazil- 
ian people  decided  that  they  no  longer 
wanted  a king.  They  wanted  a form 
of  government  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  meant  that,  instead  of  a 
monarch,  they  would  have  a president. 
He  would  be  elected  by  the  people. 
When  a king  rules,  members  of  his 
family  usually  succeed  him.  After  they 
dethroned  their  king,  the  people  of 
Brazil  adopted  a constitution  very  much 
like  that  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  likenesses  between 
the  North  and  South  American  revolu- 
tions which  you  may  already  have  no- 
ticed. The  people  of  both  continents 
fought  against  mother  countries  located 
in  Europe.  The  colonists  of  these  new 
countries  fought  against  armies  which 
were  larger  and  better  equipped  than 

Tales  of  the  West  Indies 
The  Buccaneers 

You  have  read  about  Drake’s  raids 
upon  the  Spanish  Main.  The  defeat 
of  the  Armada  broke  the  power  of  Spain. 
England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands 
seized  the  opportunity  to  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies.  This  was  done  in 
defiance  of  Spanish  law,  but  Spain 
could  no  longer  enforce  her  law  among 


their  own.  But  there  are  also  some 
differences.  The  wars  for  South  Amer- 
ican independence  lasted  three  times  as 
long,  and  cost  more  lives  than  the 
American  Revolution.  And  the  revolu- 
tionary battles  in  South  America  were 
fought  over  a much  greater  area  than 
those  in  the  United  States.  You  may 
remember  that  George  Washington  did 
not  have  to  cross  any  difficult  mountain 
barriers  like  those  crossed  by  Bolivar 
and  San  Martin. 

The  people  of  South  America  were  in- 
spired to  fight  for  freedom  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  neighbors  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  years  of  revolu- 
tion, they  learned  to  help  their  next- 
door  neighbors.  Thus,  without  Argen- 
tina’s assistance,  San  Martin  might 
never  have  conquered  Chile.  Without 
the  help  of  the  Chilean  people,  he  might 
never  have  marched  into  Lima. 

Today,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  trying  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  its  neighbors  to  the 
south.  You  can  see  that  best  in  the 
organization  called  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  occupies  a building  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Pan  American 
Union  was  formed  in  1890.  Its  purpose 
is  to  promote  better  relations  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 


the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Many 
sea  captains  set  out  in  their  own  vessels 
to  trade  privately.  They  were  called 
privateers.  They  traded  with  any  willing 
customer.  When  opportunity  offered, 
they  plundered  the  ships  and  colonies 
of  nations  with  which  their  own  country 
was  at  war.  Many  became  outright 
pirates. 
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In  a curious  way,  privateers  came  to 
be  called  buccaneers.  Often  they  landed 
on  islands  of  the  West  Indies  for  food 
and  water.  Pigs  ran  wild  on  many  of 
these  islands.  These  were  descendants  of 
pigs  that  had  escaped.  The  sailors 
learned  from  the  natives  how  to  preserve 
the  meat  so  that  it  would  keep  longer  in 
the  tropics.  A rack,  called  a boucan , was 
made  of  stout  branches.  On  it  legs  and 
sides  of  pork  were  hung.  A smoky  fire  of 
green  twigs  was  set  under  the  rack.  The 
smoked,  dried  meat  had  a pleasant  taste 
and  aroma,  and  kept  much  longer  than 
fresh  meat.  The  sailors  called  it  boucan 
or  bykin.  We  call  it  bacon.  The  priva- 
teers used  it  and  traded  it  throughout  the 
islands.  In  this  way  they  came  to  be 
known  as  baconers  or  buccaneers. 

The  most  famous  of  the  buccaneers 
was  a Welshman,  Henry  Morgan.  In 
one  year,  1662,  he  raided  Cuba,  looted 
Santiago,  blew  up  Morro  Castle  at  the 
entrance  to  Habana  harbor,  and  carried 
off  the  cathedral  bells. 

In  1 665  Cromwell  sent  out  an  English 
fleet  which  took  Jamaica  from  Spain. 


The  English  buccaneers  made  this  Isle 
of  Fountains,  Xaymaca , their  headquar- 
ters. Morgan  made  himself  their  chief. 
Later  Morgan  was  knighted  and  made 
governor.  His  first  duty  as  governor 
was  to  stop  all  pirating  by  the  bucca- 
neers. He  did  this  with  great  vigor. 
Jamaica  and  the  other  British  West 
Indies  became  prosperous  plantation 
islands.  In  1833  slavery  was  abolished. 
Then,  one  by  one,  Britain’s  island 
colonies  were  given  self-government. 

Hispaniola  becomes  two  republics 

French  buccaneers  settled  Tortuga,  a 
small  island  off  the  north  coast  of 
Hispaniola.  A few  at  a time,  they  moved 
to  the  main  island.  There  they  settled 
down  as  sugar  planters.  Soon  they  had 
possession  of  the  western  one-third  of 
the  island.  In  1697  France  forced  Spain 
to  give  up  this  part  of  the  island.  It  was 
called  Haiti,  and  the  French  made  it  the 
richest  colony  of  the  West  Indies.  Spain 
kept  the  eastern  part,  called  Santo 
Domingo.  The  wealth  of  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  was  enjoyed  by  about 
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five  thousand  white  planters  and  their 
families.  The  work  was  done  by  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  African 
negro  slaves.  There  were  also  more 
than  five  thousand  free  mulattoes.  Mu- 
lattoes  are  people  of  mixed  African  and 
European  ancestry. 

In  1789  the  French  Revolution 
brought  hope  to  the  slaves  and  mulattoes 
of  Haiti.  The  revolution  proclaimed 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  for  all. 
The  mulattoes  sent  one  of  their  people  to 
Paris  to  demand  the  right  to  vote  in 
Haiti.  The  French  government  ordered 
that  mulattoes  should  elect  the  same 
number  of  members  to  the  assembly  as 
the  whites. 

But  the  white  planters  thought  dif- 
ferently. The  messenger  was  tortured 
and  executed  in  the  public  square  of  the 
capital,  Cap  Haitien.  A sullen  crowd 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes  looked  on.  In 
the  crowd  were  three  men  who  were 
soon  to  become  the  heroes  of  free  Haiti. 
One  was  Jacques  Dessalines,  a negro 
servant.  Another  was  Henri  Christophe, 


a negro  waiter.  The  third  was  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,  a negro  coachman. 

Toussaint  was  the  first  to  rise  to 
power.  In  1793,  France  went  to  war 
against  Spain  and  Britain.  The  Spanish 
in  Santo  Domingo  urged  the  negroes; 
of  Haiti  to  revolt.  Toussaint  became  the 
leader  of  the  negroes  and  was  made 
general  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Santo- 
Domingo.  But  when  the  British  came 
to  conquer  Haiti,  Toussaint  returned 
to  become  commander  of  the  French 
forces.  He  drove  out  the  British.  Then 
he  declared  the  whole  island  a part  of 
the  French  empire  under  Napoleon.  His 
chief  assistants  were  Generals  Dessalines 
and  Christophe. 

Napoleon  assured  the  islanders  that 
whatever  their  color,  all  were  free 
French  citizens.  The  three  leaders  im- 
mediately began  to  make  this  true 
throughout  the  island.  Work  stopped 
on  the  plantations.  Then  Napoleon  sent 
a force  to  subdue  the  people.  He  needed 
trade  profits  to  wage  war. 

Toussaint  was  captured  by  treachery 
and  died  in  prison.  Dessalines  and 
Christophe  fought  on.  They  had  a 
powerful  ally,  the  yellow  fever.  It  killed 
more  than  half  the  French  soldiers. 
In  1803  the  French  withdrew,  and  in 
the  next  year  Dessalines,  The  Tiger  of 
Haiti,  proclaimed  a republic  with  him- 
self the  first  emperor.  He  made  a flag 
for  Haiti  from  the  French  tricolor  by 
tearing  out  the  white  stripe.  In  the 
horrible  massacre  which  followed,  al- 
most every  white  person  on  the  island 
was  killed.  Dessalines  could  not  control 
either  the  people  or  his  own  army,  now 
that  the  French  had  been  driven  out.  He 
tried  cruelty,  and  was  himself  murdered. 

Christophe  then  became  emperor.  He 
was  an  excellent  manager.  He  began 
to  restore  the  country  by  dividing  up 
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the  plantations  and  putting  the  people 
to  work.  He  regulated  wages  and  hours 
of  work.  To  warn  off  other  nations, 
Christophe  built  a huge  fortress,  the 
Citadel,  high  on  a mountain.  To  make 
people  respect  him  he  built  a palace, 
Sans  Souci.  There  he  held  court,  in 
magnificent  finery,  among  costly  fur- 
nishings, paintings,  and  ornaments. 
Weavers  were  brought  from  Europe 
to  teach  the  people  their  craft.  Schools 
were  opened.  Trade  was  increased.  But 
the  people  grumbled.  They  were  free, 
but  they  had  to  work  almost  as  hard  as 
they  had  had  to  work  as  slaves. 

In  1820  Christophe  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  He  had  worked  himself  hard, 
too.  When  some  of  his  people  re- 
belled, he  shot  himself.  Then  Haiti 
became  a republic,  with  an  elected 
president. 

The  United  States  frees  Cuba 

Columbus,  you  remember,  called 
Cuba  the  “most  beautiful  land  human 
eyes  ever  saw.”  Hernando  de  Soto  made 
it  a sugar  plantation.  When  the  native 
Arawak  and  Carib  Indians  had  been 
worked  to  death,  negro  slaves  were 
bought.  Rich  Spanish  and  French 
planters,  driven  from  other  colonies  by 
revolts,  came  to  Cuba.  The  planters  and 
the  Spanish  governors  ruled  very  harsh- 
ly. They  feared  a fate  like  that  of  the 
planters  of  Haiti. 

The  first  revolt  came  in  1868.  After 
a savage,  ten-year  struggle,  the  revolt 
was  crushed.  Another  began  in  1895. 
The  Spanish  forces  rounded  up  thou- 
sands— men,  women  and  children — and 
herded  them  into  compounds.  They 
were  treated  so  cruelly  that  many 
perished.  The  world  was  shocked. 

Long  before  this,  in  1823,  President 
Monroe  had  proclaimed  what  is  now 


called  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This 
statement  declared  that  the  United 
States  believed  that  no  nation  of  Europe 
should  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
Latin  American  countries.  In  return, 
the  United  States  would  not  interfere 
in  European  affairs.  If  anything  was  to 
be  done  about  the  troubles  of  Cuba,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  do  it. 

The  United  States  protested  to  Spain 
against  the  treatment  of  the  people  of 
Cuba.  A warship,  the  U.S.S.  Maine , 
was  sent  to  Habana  harbor  to  make  a 
show  of  force.  This  was  intended  to 
prevent  more  cruelty  to  those  fighting 
for  freedom  in  Cuba.  On  February  15, 
1898,  the  Maine  was  blown  up  in 
Habana  harbor.  Public  fury  in  the 
United  States  forced  President  Mc- 
Kinley to  declare  war  on  Spain. 

In  less  than  a year  the  war  was  over. 
The  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  and 
Cuba  was  occupied  by  the  United  States 
army.  By  the  peace  treaty,  Cuba,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam  passed  from  Spain  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  After  three 
years  of  army  rule,  Cuba  was  made  a re- 
public in  1902.  The  United  States 
aided  and  guided  the  growth  of  the 
young  nation.  In  1934  the  last  Ameri- 
can controls  were  removed  and  Cuba 
became  completely  independent. 

Cuba  has  a president  and  a congress 
like  that  of  the  United  States.  In  an 
election,  voting  is  compulsory  for  both 
men  and  women.  The  chief  of  the  state 
is  the  president.  He  chooses  a cabinet 
to  assist  him. 

In  1933  Fulgencio  Batista  led  a revolt 
of  the  army,  took  over  the  government 
and  made  himself  president.  He  lost 
power  in  1944.  In  1952  General  Batista 
again  overthrew  the  government  and 
made  himself  prime  minister. 
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There  are  only  a few  dates  you  will  want 
to  put  down  on  your  time  chart.  Try  to 
select  the  dates  which  seem  to  you  to  be  im- 
portant for  Canadians.  A class  discussion 
will  help  everyone  to  decide  which  events 
are  most  significant.  You  may  fit  them  into 
your  other  time  charts  or  make  a parallel 
chart  of  Latin  American  and  Canadian 
events. 

What  are  the  natural  barriers? 

In  the  pages  you  have  been  reading,  you 
learned  that  explorers,  military  men,  and 
others  often  had  to  cross  natural  barriers 
in  order  to  reach  their  objectives.  Some 
of  these  natural  barriers  were  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  the  Andes  Mountains,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Using  these  three 
names,  fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  La  Verendrye  sought  a route  to  the 
western  sea.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
xxxxx  Mountains  made  it  impossible  for 
a river  in  the  interior  of  Canada  to  flow 
to  the  Pacific. 

2.  San  Martin  crossed  the  xxxxx  Moun- 
tains to  liberate  Santiago. 

3.  Bolivar  crossed  the  xxxxx  Mountains 
to  free  New  Granada. 

4.  Canada  has  often  been  called  the 
child  of  the  xxxxx  River. 

What  is  their  native  tongue? 

The  language  of  a country  very  often  is 
the  one  spoken  by  its  founders.  In  the 
following  countries  and  provinces  what 
language  do  most  of  the  people  speak? 

1.  Quebec  4.  Venezuela 

2.  Brazil  5.  United  States 

3.  Ontario  6.  Mexico 

Are  any  languages  besides  English  spoken 
in  your  home?  Do  you  know  any  people 
who  cannot  speak  English  at  all?  Why 
can’t  they? 


Do  you  recognize  these  descriptions? 

Each  of  the  following  is  a description  of 
something  or  someone.  Only  one  or  two 
words  are  required  for  the  answers. 

1.  He  was  a buccaneer  who  was  given 
the  task  of  suppressing  piracy  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

2.  After  helping  to  free  his  people  from 
slavery,  he  built  a fortress  to  make  them 
feel  safe  and  a palace  to  make  them  proud 
of  their  nation. 

3.  When  Miranda  finally  landed  on  the 
shores  of  this  South  American  country,  the 
people  were  not  interested  in  helping  him 
fight  for  independence. 

4.  He  was  an  Indian  chief  who  powdered 
himself  with  gold  dust,  which  he  later 
washed  off. 

Who  were  these  people? 

Can  you  match  the  people  named  in  the 
left-hand  column  with  the  sentences  on  the 
right  that  best  describe  them? 

1 . Simon  Bolivar  a.  He  made  a flag 

2.  Jose  de  San  for  Haiti  by  tearing 

Martin  the  white  stripe 

3.  Jacques  Dessa-  from  the  tricolor. 

lines  b.  He  advised  the 

4.  Miguel  Hidalgo  nations  of  Europe 

5.  James  Monroe  not  to  interfere  in 

the  affairs  of  Latin 
America. 

c.  Bolivia  is  named 
for  him. 

d.  He  led  the  Mexican 
people  in  their  first 
revolt  against  the 
Spanish  king. 

e.  He  helped  to  lib- 
erate the  portions 
of  South  America 
that  include  the 
countries  of  Chile 
and  Peru. 
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The  Rainbow  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  links  Canada  with  the  United  States 


Canada  and  the  United  States 


Friendly  Neighbors 

Canada  has  a population  of  fourteen 
million.  The  United  States  has  a popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  fifty  million.  It  is 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world.  Living  next  door  to  such  a 
neighbor  has  many  advantages.  Some- 
times it  can  be  very  trying.  Our  posi- 
tion is  much  like  that  of  a young  work- 
man and  his  family.  We  live  in  a 
good,  but  modest  dwelling.  Next  door, 
to  the  south  lives  the  millionaire,  the 
United  States.  But  our  back  yard,  far  to 
the  north,  is  a larger  property  than  his. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  tap  its  re- 
sources. 

Beyond  our  back  yard,  across  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  is  another  nation,  Russia. 
Russia  makes  us  anxious.  Most  Cana- 
dians believe  that  Russia  wants  to 
change  our  ways  of  living  to  ways  we 
would  not  like.  The  United  States  is 
more  worried  about  this  than  we  are. 


Millionaires  always  have  more  to  worry 
about. 

This  is  the  time  when  we  want  to  have 
a strong,  friendly  neighbor.  As  you 
know,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  not  always  been  friends.  In  1812 
we  were  at  war.  Since  1814  we  have 
kept  the  peace.  As  the  years  passed, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  learned 
more  about  each  other.  In  the  War  of 
1812,  Canadians  showed  that  they  were 
willing  and  able  to  defend  their  country. 
The  events  of  that  war  earned  for  us  the 
respect  of  the  United  States.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  some  disputes 
and  some  misunderstandings,  but  these 
have  always  been  settled  peacefully.  In 
settling  these  disputes  both  nations  have 
learned  how  to  live  as  neighbors.  Both 
have  learned  that  each  has  private 
affairs  in  which  the  neighbor  must  not 
interfere.  Both  have  learned  that  neigh- 
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bors  need  to  work  together 
in  affairs  that  concern  both 
nations. 

Let  us  study  some  of  the 
disputes  which  have  arisen 
between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  since  1814. 
You  will  see  how  we  have 
■changed  the  ways  of  settling 
our  disputes.  You  will  see 
what  has  been  done  to  pre- 
vent disputes. 


The  Alaska  Boundary  Dispute 


On  July  1,  1867,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  formed.  Three  months 
earlier,  the  United  States  had  bought 
Alaska  from  Russia. 

In  1724  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of 
Russia,  hired  a Dane,  Vitus  Bering,  to 
explore  for  him.  Four  years  later,  Bering 
discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name.  In  1741  he  discovered  Alaska 
and  claimed  it  for  Russia.  In  1784 
Russian  fur  traders  established  a trading 
post  on  Kodiak  Island.  Later  the 
Russian  American  Company  was  form- 
ed, and  a colony  was  begun,  with  its 
capital  at  Sitka.  The  Russian  traders 
extended  the  colony  southward,  along 
the  coast,  on  a strip  of  land  that  is  now 
known  as  the  Alaska  Panhandle.  On  the 
map  you  will  see  that  it  resembles  the 
handle  of  a pan. 

As  early  as  1855  the  Russians  tried  to 
sell  Alaska  to  the  United  States.  Finally, 
in  1867,  the  United  States  bought  it  for 
$7,200,000. 

The  boundary  between  Alaska,  the 
Yukon,  and  British  Columbia  was  very 
vague.  Very  little  of  the  country  had 
been  mapped  or  completely  explored. 


Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  rea- 
lized that  boundary  disputes  were  likely 
to  occur.  In  1871  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  At  that  time 


Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Great  Britain  managed  all  Canada’s 
affairs  with  other  countries.  By  this 
treaty  it  was  agreed  that  all  disputes 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
would  be  settled  by  an  arbitration 
board.  Each  country  would  name  three 
members  of  the  board.  The  board 
would  hear  all  sides  of  each  dispute  and 
decide  by  a vote  how  to  settle  it. 

For  thirty  years  no  one  thought  much 
about  the  Alaskan  boundary.  But  in 
1897  gold  was  found  on  the  Klondike  in 
the  Yukon  and  a rush  began.  Then  gold 
was  found  at  Nome  and  near  Fair- 
banks, in  Alaska.  Immediately  a dis- 
pute arose.  Where  should  the  boundary 
be? 

In  1903  an  International  Tribunal 
was  set  up  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  settle  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Dispute.  Each  country  named 
three  judges  to  the  tribunal.  Great 
Britain  named  two  Canadian  judges  and 
one  English  judge.  On  every  vote  in 
the  tribunal,  the  English  judge  voted 
with  the  United  States  judges,  against 
the  Canadian  judges.  Almost  every 
claim  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  this  was  right,  but  it 
made  Canadians  very  angry.  Angry 
though  they  were,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment accepted  the  decision,  and  the 
boundary  was  set. 

The  International  Joint  Commission 

Both  Great  Britain  and  Canada  were 
alarmed.  Neither  country  liked  the 
angry  feelings  which  had  been  aroused 
in  Canada  against  the  motherland.  An 
agreement  was  soon  reached.  In  1909 
Great  Britain  made  another  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  This  treaty  set  up  a 
permanent  board,  called  The  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  Its  duty 
was  to  settle  all  disputes  remaining  be- 


tween Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  to  settle  all  disputes  referred  to  it  in 
the  future  by  either  Canada  or  the 
United  States.  There  are  six  members. 
Three  are  named  by  the  United  States. 
Three  are  named  by  Canada.  Great 
Britain  did  not  want  any  responsibility. 
The  settlements  were  to  be  solely  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 
There  should  be  no  more  bad  feelings 
between  Canada  and  the  motherland 
over  these  decisions. 

The  International  Joint  Commission 
meets  at  least  twice  a year.  Every  April 
it  meets  in  Washington,  with  one  of  the 
American  members  as  chairman.  Every 
October  it  meets  in  Ottawa  with  one  of 
the  Canadian  members  as  chairman.  If 
there  are  many  questions  to  decide,  the 
Commission  meets  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary to  settle  them.  In  this  way  many 
troubles  are  avoided.  Both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  try  to  foresee  what  dis- 
putes are  likely  to  arise.  Usually  the 
Commission  is  able  to  find  means  to 
avoid  trouble. 

One  of  the  questions  that  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission  in  1952  was 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  proposed  by 
Canada.  The  river  forms  a part  of  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Changes  made  in  the 
river  will  flood  lands  in  both  countries. 
Ships  of  both  nations  use  the  waterway 
and  will  profit  from  it.  Before  Canada 
could  start  the  work,  the  plan  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  Commission.  This 
approval  was  given.  Canada  was  then 
free  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
authority  named  by  the  United  States  to 
share  in  the  power  to  be  developed. 

In  the  future  any  difficulties  or  mis- 
understandings that  arise  between  the 
United  States  and  our  own  country,  can 
safely  be  settled  by  the  Commission. 
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Brothers  in  Arms 

In  the  first  World  War,  1914  to  1918, 
Canada  fought  with  the  British  Empire 
against  Germany.  In  1916,  the  United 
States  joined  the  Allies  in  the  war.  This 
at  once  improved  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  There 
were  some  jealousies,  of  course,  but 
they  were  more  like  the  friendly  rival- 
ries between  members  of  the  same  team. 
Both  nations  knew  that  they  had  the 
same  ideas  about  how  nations  should 
act.  Both  shared  the  honors  of  victory. 

Peace  was  made  in  1919.  Canada 
sent  her  own  delegates  to  the  peace 
conference.  They  signed  the  peace 
treaty  for  Canada.  Ever  since  that 
time,  Canada  has  managed  her  own 
affairs  with  other  nations.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  Canada  to  have  ministers 
or  ambassadors  in  those  countries  with 
whom  Canada  did  a great  deal  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  first  minister  to  be  named  was  a 
minister  to  the  United  States,  in  1919. 
The  first  minister  was  a member  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington.  Then, 
in  1927,  Canada  opened  a legation  of 
her  own  in  Washington.  Now  it  has 
been  raised  to  be  an  embassy  and 
Canada  has  an  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  in  Washington.  The 
United  States,  likewise,  sent  a minister 
to  Canada,  and  opened  a legation  in 
Ottawa.  This,  too  has  been  made  an 
embassy. 

The  ambassador  is  an  important 
person.  He  must  be  skilful  in  ex- 
plaining to  Americans  what  Canadians 
believe,  think,  and  hope  for.  He  must 
be  able  to  inform  Canadians  what 
Americans  believe,  think,  and  hope  for. 
His  task  is  to  see  that  there  is  under- 
standing instead  of  misunderstanding. 


The  more  successful  he  is,  the  more 
friendly  are  the  relations  between  our 
countries. 

The  Second  World  War  began  in 
1939.  Canada  declared  war  against 
Germany,  as  a nation.  The  Statute 
of  Westminster  of  1931  had  made  the 
Commonwealth  nations  responsible  for 
all  their  own  affairs.  In  1941  the 
United  States  again  became  our  ally. 
Again  we  were  brothers  in  arms.  But 
even  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  it  had  become  our  ally.  On 
August  17,  1940,  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  King,  met  with  President 
Roosevelt  at  Ogdensburg.  There  they 
agreed  to  set  up  the  Canada-United 
States  Joint  Board  of  Defence.  Both 
nations  name  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers. The  board  plans  ways  in  which 
Canada  and  the  United  States  work  to- 
gether on  defences.  Our  armies,  navies, 
and  air  forces  work  together.  Both 
nations  are  anxious  to  see  that  the  far 
north  is  well  defended. 

Look  at  the  globe.  See  how  air  at- 
tacks could  be  made  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Canada  allows  the  United  States 
to  have  defence  bases  in  many  parts  of 
Canada.  The  safety  of  both  nations 
makes  this  necessary.  Alone,  we  could 
not  easily  afford  either  the  money  or  the 
men  required. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Defence  also  de- 
cides what  kinds  of  weapons  and  supplies 
are  best  for  our  use.  Both  nations  will  use 
many  of  the  same  kinds  of  weapons, 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  ammunition.  If 
we  are  attacked,  the  forces  of  both 
nations  can  use  the  same  weapons.  They 
can  be  supplied  from  either  nation.  If 
an  attack  comes,  we  shall  be  brothers  in 
armor  as  well  as  in  arms. 
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The  forty-eight  states 


The  United  States  flag 


The  forty-eight  states  of  the  United 
States  are  listed  here  with  the  date  when 


To  answer  these  questions  consult  the- 
index  as  well  as  the  list  of  the  states. 


each  entered  the  Union.  For  the  thirteen 
original  states,  the  date  given  is  the  year  in 
which  the  state  legislature  ratified  the  union. 
Gan  you  name  the  thirteen  original  states? 


Alabama 

1819 

Nebraska 

1867 

Arizona 

1912 

Nevada 

1864 

Arkansas 

1836 

New  Hampshire 

1788 

California 

1850 

New  Jersey 

1787 

Colorado 

1876 

New  Mexico 

1912 

Connecticut 

1788 

New  York 

1788 

Delaware 

1787 

North  Carolina 

1789 

Florida 

1845 

North  Dakota 

1889 

Georgia 

1788 

Ohio 

1803 

Idaho 

1890 

Oklahoma 

1907 

Illinois 

1818 

Oregon 

1859 

Indiana 

1816 

Pennsylvania 

1787 

Iowa 

1846 

Rhode  Island 

1790 

Kansas 

1861 

South  Carolina 

1788 

Kentucky 

1792 

South  Dakota 

1889 

Louisiana 

1812 

Tennessee 

1796 

Maine 

1820 

Texas 

1845 

Maryland 

1788 

Utah 

1896 

Massachusetts 

1788 

Vermont 

1791 

Michigan 

1837 

Virginia 

1788 

Minnesota 

1858 

Washington 

1889 

Mississippi 

1817 

West  Virginia 

1863 

Missouri 

1821 

Wisconsin 

1848 

Montana 

1889 

Wyoming 

1890 

1 . How  many  stars  were  on  the  flag  which. 
Francis  Scott  Key  saw  flying  over  Fort: 
McHenry?  What  states  were  members  of 
the  Union  then? 

2.  How  many  stars  were  on  the  flag  whei* 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated?  What  states  be- 
came Confederate  States  during  the  War 
between  the  States? 

3.  How  many  stars  were  on  the  United 
States  flag  when  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
was  formed?  What  states  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  since  Lincoln’s  election? 

4.  What  states  had  not  been  admitted 
when  the  Maine  was  blown  up?  How  many 
stars  were  on  the  flag  flown  on  the  Maine? 

5.  What  states  were  admitted  since  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
were  formed? 

6.  For  how  many  years  has  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  had  forty-eight  stars? 


Spot  the  State 

With  what  state  do  you  associate  each  of 
the  following? 


John  Jacob  Astor 
Stephen  Austin 
Lord  Baltimore 
Daniel  Boone 


Tecumseh 
Roger  Williams 
Brigham  Young 
Lord  Calvert 


The  ten  provinces 

Compare  the  list  of  Canadian  provinces 
and  the  dates  when  they  became  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Can  you  name 
the  four  of  these  which  existed  as  separate 
colonies  in  1776? 


Alberta  1905 

British  Colum- 
bia 1871 

Manitoba  1870 

New  Brunswick  1867 
N ewfoundl  and  1949 


Nova  Scotia 

1867 

Ontario 

1867 

Prince  Edward 

Island 

1873 

Quebec 

1867 

Saskatchewan  1905 

The  Alamo 
Virginia  Dare 
Sam  Houston 
Minutemen 
Pilgrims 
Mount  Vernon 
William  Penn 
Peter  Stuyvesant 
Samoset 

Independence  Hall 
Father  Junipero 
Henry  Ford 
Golden  Gate 
Quakers 


Conestoga  Wagons 
Patrick  Henry 
Thomas  Hooker 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Ponce  de  Leon 
Netherlands 
John  Sutter 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Pocahontas 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Comstock  Lode 
Liberty  Bell 
The  Mayflower 
Queen  Elizabeth  I 
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The  Greatest  Change  of  All 

You  have  read  about  the  explorers 
and  pioneers  who  discovered  and  settled 
the  country  to  the  south  of  us.  You 
have  learned  about  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  from  the  beginning  down 
to  about  1890  when  the  frontier  was 
fully  settled.  By  1890  the  story  of  the 
settlement  of  the  country  comes  to  an 
end.  But  the  story  of  its  growth  does  not. 

In  the  years  just  after  the  American 
Revolution,  a great  change  began  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  caused  by  the 
coming  of  the  machine.  You  have  al- 
ready read  about  the  beginnings  of  that 
change  and  how  it  affected  the  way 
people  lived.  It  started  in  Britain  with 


the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  late 
1700’s.  It  went  on  with  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin,  the  steamboat,  and 
the  railroad.  You  may  want  to  use  the 
index  in  the  back  of  this  book  to  look 
up  the  stories  of  those  inventions. 

This  book  has  told  you  very  little 
about  the  way  machines  have  changed 
ways  of  living  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  because  the  greatest  change  has  oc- 
curred mainly  in  the  years  since  the 
settlement  of  the  West  was  completed. 
In  fact,  when  the  last  frontier  was  set- 
tled, the  automobile,  motion  picture, 
radio,  and  airplane  had  not  yet  been 
invented. 


This  chapter  tells  the  story  of  these 
changes.  Like  most  of  this  book,  it  tells 
the  story  of  explorers  and  pioneers.  But 
the  people  you  will  read  about  in  this 
chapter  did  not  discover  new  land.  They 
discovered  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
They  discovered  new  ways  of  travelling, 
of  working,  of  playing.  They  were 
inventors. 

This  chapter  is  about  those  inventors, 
the  machines  they  made,  and  the  people 
who  use  the  machines.  It  is  the  story  of 
how  those  machines  have  changed  the 
way  we  all  live. 

This  great  change  is  still  going  on  in 
Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and 
all  over  the  world.  It  began  such  a short 
time  ago  that  there  are  many  people 
alive  today  who  can  remember  the  days 
before  the  change.  It  is  still  going  on, 
and  it  is  taking  place  in  your  lifetime. 


Most  of  you  can  remember  when  tele- 
vision first  came  into  our  homes.  With 
it  came  a wholly  new  way  of  having 
fun.  The  radio  may  seem  old  fashioned 
now.  But  to  many  of  your  parents 
it,  too,  was  a new  and  thrilling  in- 
vention. < 

Just  think  for  a moment  how  many 
new  things  you  have  learned  on  the 
radio  and  television.  Think  how  you 
learn  from  them  what  is  happening  in 
other  parts  of  our  country  and  the  world. 
Think  how  you  visit  places  you  have 
never  been  and  meet  people  you  have 
never  known.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  see 
how  our  lives  are  changing.  It  is  harder 
to  realize  that  the  machines  we  now  take 
for  granted  were  once  just  as  new  and 
exciting.  Not  very  long  ago  the  tele- 
phone, the  electric  light,  the  automobile, 
even  the  radio,  were  brand  new. 


New  Ways  of  Living. 


Men,  not  machines,  are  the  important 
subject  of  this  chapter.  Machines  are 
useless  until  men  put  them  to  work. 
This  chapter  is  about  the  men  who  use 
machines.  Since  we  all  use  machines, 
this  chapter  is  about  all  of  us. 

Machines  are  neither  good  nor  bad. 
The  way  men  use  them  may  be  either. 
This  chapter  tells  you  how  men  have 
used  machines  in  the  past. 

Then  and  now 

On  pages  102—103  of  this  book  there 
is  a picture  showing  the  home  life  of  a 
New  England  farmer’s  family  about 
1 7 50.  Look  at  it  again,  carefully.  It  will 
help  you  to  realize  just  how  much  some 
of  our  ways  of  living  have  changed  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  \ 

There  is  one  important  thing  that  the 
picture  shows.  Everyone  in  the  family, 
except  the  youngest  child,  is  working. 
One  daughter  is  sewing,  the  other  is 
knitting,  the  mother  is  fitting  a new 
waistcoat  on  her  little  boy,  the  father  is 
weaving  at  the  loom,  and  the  older  boy 
is  making  a broom. 

Look  at  other  details  of  the  picture 
and  read  again  about  the  way  of  life  in 
New  England  in  1750.  You  can  see  how 
many  other  kinds  of  work  people  had 
to  do.  The  farmer,  of  course,  had  to 
work  the  land.  His  wife  and  his  children 
would  often  help  him.  Then  there  was 
wool  to  spin,  bread  to  make,  cream 
to  churn  into  butter,  wood  to  cut. 

Doing  these  and  all  the  many  other 
tasks  was  work,  hard  work.  It  had  to  be 
done,  all  of  it,  if  the  family  was  to  keep 
warm  and  well  fed.  To  get  it  all  done, 
everyone  in  the  family  had  to  help. 
From  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day  but 
Sunday,  everyone  worked  very  hard. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  this  was 
so.  People  then  had  to  make  almost 


everything  they  needed  themselves.  The 
farmer  was  not  just  a farmer.  He  built 
his  own  house.  He  made  most  of  his  own 
furniture.  He  made  his  own  clothes. 
There  were  very  few  men  who  did  just 
one  kind  of  work.  There  were  very  few 
stores  where  ready-made  goods  could  be 
bought. 

Almost  all  of  this  work  had  to  be  done 
by  hand.  It  had  to  be  done  with  the 
strength  of  muscle  in  a man’s  back  and 
arms.  There  were  a few  machines,  like 
the  loom  and  the  spinning  wheel.  They 
helped  to  make  work  faster  and  easier. 
But  these  machines  had  to  be  operated 
by  hand.  There  was  no  power  to  move 
them  but  the  strength  of  muscle. 

' Through  the  entire  period  you  have 
read  about  in  this  book,  the  people 
lived  lives  much  like  those  of  the  New 
England  colonists.  From  the  time  of 
earliest  settlements  down  to  the  inven- 
tion of  many  labor-saving  machines,  life 
for  most  people  meant  hard  physical 
labor.  They  made  much  of  what  they 
owned  themselves.  They  had  few  ma- 
chines to  help  them. 

Now  look  at  the  picture  on  page  241. 
It  shows  the  kitchen  of  a farmhouse  in 
Wisconsin.  It  is  much  like  the  kitch- 
ens of  many  homes  in  this  country 
today.  It  is  a rainy  day,  just  as  it  was 
for  the  New  England  family.  But  the 
room  is  brightly  lit.  Dinner  is  cooking 
on  the  electric  stove.  Mother  is  mixing 
cake  batter  with  an  electric  mixer. 
Father  is  listening  to  the  radio,  and  the 
children  are  playing. 

No  one  is  working  but  the  mother, 
and  her  work  is  not  very  hard.  Elec- 
tricity and  machines  can  do  much  of  it 
for  her.  She  need  not  bake  bread.  The 
bread,  baked  by  machines,  comes  from 
the  store.  She  need  not  make  clothes. 
They,  too,  can  be  bought  at  a store. 
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There  is  still,  of  course,  much  hard 
work  to  be  done  on  the  farm.  But  the 
farmer,  too,  has  machines  to  help  him. 
Children  no  longer  have  to  work  so  hard 
to  help  to  make  a living.  They  still  do 
some  chores,  but  they  have  enough  time 
to  play  and  enough  time  for  school. 
They  will  probably  finish  high  school, 
and  they  may  go  on  to  college.  On 
rainy  days,  like  this  one,  there  is  time 
for  the  whole  family  to  be  together,  to 
read,  to  play,  or  to  rest. 

Most  people  on  this  continent  can 
now  live  in  the  way  this  Wisconsin 
family  does.  Not  many  people  need  to 


work  as  hard  as  the  frontier  farmers  did* 
Why?  Because  machines  now  do  the 
work  that  once  was  done  by  men.  Be- 
cause new  kinds  of  power,  many  times 
stronger  than  men’s  muscles,  drive 
those  machines.  Power-driven  machines 
have  made  a revolution  in  the  way 
people  can  work  and  live. 

Although  most  of  this  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
its  beginnings  were  quite  a bit  earlier. 
Nothing  in  history  happens  all  of  a 
sudden.  To  understand  the  way  we  live 
today,  you  must  know  how  this  change 
came  about. 


The  Great  Need  for  New  Ways  of  Farming 


Let  us  see  first  how  machines  have 
changed  the  ways  of  farming.  That  is 
a good  place  to  start,  because  nothing 
affects  the  way  we  live  and  the  way  we 
feel  more  than  what  we  eat,  and  how 
much  we  eat.  Because  wheat  is  North 
America’s  largest  crop,  we  shall  begin 
by  seeing  how  machines  have  changed 
the  way  wheat  is  grown. 

Although  the  ways  the  wheat  farmer 
works  have  changed,  the  things  he  must 


do  have  not.  Now,  as  always,  he  must 
plow  the  soil,  sow  the  seed,  care  for  the 
growing  crop,  reap  it,  and  thresh  it. 
Then  he  must  separate  the  rich  wheat 
kernels  from  the  straw  and  chaff. 

Until  after  the  American  Revolution, 
men  were  doing  these  things  much  as 
they  had  been  done  for  a thousand  and 
more  years  before.  They  used  wooden 
plows,  wooden  spades,  and  hammered 
iron  scythes  or  cradles.  The  scythes 
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looked  like  long,  curved  knives.  The 
cradle  was  a curved  knife  attached  to 
a long  curved  wooden  handle.  It  had 
little  wooden  fingers  which  made  the 
grain  fall  into  neat  lines.  Both  were 
used  to  cut  down  the  ripe  wheat.  You 
can  see  some  of  these  crude  tools,  or 
implements,  in  the  pictures  on  pages  1 1 3 
and  116. 

Just  about  1800  the  farmers’  way  of 
working  began  to  change.  This  change 
was  slow  at  first.  It  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  most  farmers  used 
machines  in  all  of  the  stages  of  growing 
wheat. 

The  first  farm  machines 

The  pioneer  colonial  farmer  knew 
that  his  plow  and  other  tools  were  not 
very  good.  But  for  a very  long  time 
no  one  tried  to  make  them  any  better. 
This  was  because  it  was  possible,  even 
with  poor  tools,  for  a farmer  to  feed 
himself  and  his  family.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  colonies,  the  farmer  did  not 
try  to  do  much  more. 

He  lived  with  his  family  on  his  farm. 
He  was  glad  to  take  from  the  soil  what 
he  needed.  All  of  his  energies  went  into 
growing  what  he  needed  to  live  on 
through  the  cold  winters.  If  he  did  not 
have  enough,  he  could  not  run  to  the 
corner  store  for  a loaf  of  bread. 


With  only  crude  tools,  it  took  a farmer 
and  his  family  all  of  their  time  just  to 
make  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves. Except  for  the  slaves  in  the 
South,  there  were  very  few  farm  laborers 
who  could  help.  In  pioneer  days, 
when  land  was  cheap,  almost  every 
farmer  owned  his  own  farm. 

When  there  were  jobs  too  heavy  for 
one  man,  his  neighbors  helped  him.  He, 
in  his  turn,  helped  them.  Together 
they  helped  one  another  build  new 
houses.  They  cleared  the  trees  to  pre- 
pare new  farm  land.  They  chopped 
wood  and  tended  the  fires  needed  to 
boil  salt  out  of  water  at  the  salt  springs. 

There  was  only  one  way  a farmer 
could  grow  more  food.  He  had  to  do 
his  work  faster,  with  the  help  of  better 
tools.  He  had  to  put  machines  to  work 
for  him.  And  so  many  men,  in  many 
parts  of  the  young  nation,  began  to 
think  of  ways  to  make  farm  tools  better. 

The  first  tool  that  was  improved  was 
the  first  one  the  farmer  used  each  spring, 
the  plow.  Plowing  had  always  been 
very  hard  work.  Wooden  plows  were 
not  tough  enough  to  turn  furrows  easily 
in  hard  soil.  They  were  often  broken 
by  stones  or  roots.  And  they  did  not 
cut  smoothly  through  the  earth  and  turn 
over  the  dirt  the  way  a good  plow  must 
do.  Plowing  was  slow  and  difficult 
work.  The  plows  had  to  be  pulled  by 
as  many  as  six  oxen.  While  one  man 
guided  the  plow,  another  followed  him 
with  a spade  to  finish  turning  over 
the  dirt. 

No  one  man  invented  the  modern 
plow.  It  was  the  work  of  many  men, 
and  it  took  a long  time,  about  fifty  years. 
The  first  improvement  was  to  make  the 
plow  of  iron,  which  is  much  harder  than 
wood.  This  was  done  before  1800,  by 
a man  named  Charles  Newbold.  This 


plow  was  much  better  than  any  men 
had  ever  known,  but  farmers  would  not 
buy  it.  It  seems  strange  to  us  now,  but 
they  were  afraid  of  it.  Some  said  the 
iron  would  poison  the  soil.  Others  said 
that  it  would  make  the  weeds  grow 
faster.  Although  they  needed  the  help 
of  Newbold’s  plow,  the  farmers  did  not 
want  to  change  their  ways  of  working. 

Newbold  died  a poor  man.  But  not 
long  after  his  death,  farmers  began  to 
realize  how  much  better  iron  plows 
really  were.  And  soon  almost  every 
farmer  was  using  iron  plows. 

In  the  1830’s,  however,  many  farmers 
were  moving  westward  into  the  great 
plains  of  the  midwestern  prairie.  There 
they  found  soil  richer  and  deeper  than 
any  they  had  ever  seen  in  New  England. 
But  it  was  sticky,  and  the  roots  of  the 
prairie  grass  that  had  grown  there  for 
centuries  were  hard  to  cut  through. 

The  farmers  needed  a special  plow  to 
do  the  job  of  turning  the  rich  plains  into 


farm  land.  The  man  who  made  that 
plow  was  John  Deere,  a blacksmith  in 
Illinois.  His  plow  worked  very  well. 
Instead  of  iron  he  used  steel,  which  was 
sharper  and  harder.  It  cut  right  through 
the  roots,  and  the  black  earth  didn’t 
stick  to  it.  The  furrows  it  made  were 
straight  and  clean.  It  turned  over  the 
soil  so  neatly  that  the  farmer  did  not 
need  to  use  his  spade,  too.  It  could  be 
drawn  by  just  two  oxen  or  horses. 

John  Deere  made  a great  deal  of 
money  selling  his  plows.  It  seemed  that 
everyone  wanted  one,  for  thousands  of 
farmers  were  moving  to  the  Middle 
West  to  settle  on  its  rich  land.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  John  Deere’s  good  plow,  it 
probably  would  have  taken  many  more 
years  to  settle  the  country. 

With  better  plows,  the  farmer  was 
able  to  plant  many  more  acres  of  grain. 
But  until  he  had  a rapid  way  of  harvest- 
ing his  crop,  larger  plantings  were  im- 
possible. For  wheat  must  be  harvested 
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at  once  when  it  is  ripe.  The  stalks  must 
be  cut  down  and  bound  together.  Then 
the  kernels  of  grain  that  will  be  ground 
into  flour  must  be  separated  from  the 
straw  and  chaff. 

So  long  as  he  had  to  cut  the  grain 
with  a cradle  or  scythe,  the  farmer  could 
not  grow  a large  crop.  His  great  need 
was  for  a machine  to  do  this  work.  The 
next  great  advance  in  the  way  of  grow- 
ing wheat  was  a mechanical  reaper. 

The  man  who  first  made  a successful 
reaper  was  Cyrus  McCormick.  Many 
men  had  attempted  to  make  reapers 
before  him.  Together  they  had  solved 
most  of  the  problems  in  making  this  com- 
plicated machine.  But  Cyrus  McCor- 
mick made  a machine  that  worked,  and 
he  made  many  of  them.  Farmers  all 
over  the  country  were  soon  using  them. 

Young  Cyrus5  father  and  grandfather 
had  both  been  pioneer  farmers  in  Vir- 
ginia. His  father  was  quite  a prosperous 
farmer.  He  was  also  an  inventor  and 
a blacksmith.  In  his  smithy  he  could 
forge  his  own  tools.  Cyrus  grew  up 
thinking  of  inventions  and  machines, 


imagining  how  better  tools  and  machines 
could  help  the  farmer. 

Cyrus’  father  invented  a great  many 
things,  but  none  of  them  became  well 
known.  For  a while  he  worked  with  his 
son  on  a reaper.  But  soon  he  gave  up 
the  idea.  There  seemed  to  be  just  too 
many  difficulties  to  overcome.  Cyrus, 
however,  knew  that  such  an  invention 
would  be  very  useful  to  many  people. 

Cyrus  started  with  some  of  his  father’s 
ideas.  But  he  made  many  important 
changes  in  them.  He  worked  much 
harder  than  his  father  had.  The  first 
reaper  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1831.  He  tried  it  out  on  a neighbor’s 
oat  farm.  And  it  worked!  For  many 
years  after  this,  the  McCormicks  sold 
few  of  these  machines.  There  were  still 
very  few  farmers  who  wanted  them. 

But  just  before  the  War  between  the 
States  the  wide  plains  of  the  Middle 
West  were  being  opened  up  to  settle- 
ment. Cyrus  McCormick  moved  from 
Virginia  to  Chicago.  There  he  built  a 
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large  factory  and  began  to  make  many 
reapers.  He  was  soon  making  five  thou- 
sand machines  a year.  From  Ohio  to 
Minnesota  farmers  were  cultivating  the 
plains,  and  everywhere  at  harvest  time 
they  were  using  McCormick’s  reapers. 

Why  did  he  sell  so  many,  and  why 
could  he  sell  them  so  fast?  Because  they 
were  good  machines,  and  they  were 
needed  badly.  Two  men  with  a McCor- 
mick reaper  could  do  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  work  in  a day  as  they 
could  with  the  old  hand  tools.  A farmer 
could  plant  ten  times  as  much  wheat. 
He  could  sell  all  the  wheat  he  did  not 
need  for  his  own  use  to  be  made  into 
flour.  The  flour  was  made  into  bread 
to  feed  the  thousands  who  had  left  the 
land  to  live  in  the  growing  cities. 

During  the  War  between  the  States, 
most  men  in  the  North  became  soldiers. 
There  were  not  many  farmers  left  to 
work  the  land.  With  McCormick’s 
reapers  the  North  was  sure  of  having 
harvests  large  enough  to  feed  its  soldiers 
and  its  peoples  in  the  cities.  But  the 
people  of  the  South  were  often  hungry. 


Today’s  mechanized  farms 

Gradually,  in  the  years  following  the 
War  between  the  States,  machines  be- 
gan to  be  used  for  the  other  steps  in 
wheat  growing.  Today  there  are  many 
farms  in  North  America  on  which  every 
step  in  growing  and  harvesting  crops  is 
done  by  machine.  The  number  of  such 
farms  is  growing  rapidly  each  year. 

The  farmers  on  these  mechanized 
farms  no  longer  use  horses  to  draw  their 
plows  and  their  harvesters.  Tractors  do 
this  work  now,  and  they  can  do  it  as 
much  as  three  times  as  fast.  Machines 
are  no  longer  driven  by  the  muscles  of 
a man  or  a horse.  Power  from  gasoline 
engines  or  electricity  has  taken  over. 

These  new  mechanical  servants  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  lead 
an  easier  and  more  comfortable  life. 
Fewer  men  are  needed  now  to  grow 
food.  Many  who  were  born  on  farms 
have  left  the  land  to  work  in  offices 
and  factories.  In  colonial  times  almost 
all  the  people  were  farmers.  Now  more 
than  half  live  in  towns  and  cities. 
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As  people  moved  westward,  they 
settled  first  along  the  travel  ways.  They 
settled  near  rivers,  lakes,  roads  and 
trails,  then  along  the  new  railways. 
Cities  and  towns  sprang  up  where 
travel  routes  came  together.  There  was 
Chicago,  for  instance,  centre  of  a net- 
work of  railways  extending  west  and 
north  and  south  into  the  rich  plains. 

Railways  bound  the  nation  together — 
East  to  West,  North  to  South,  farm  to 
city.  Wherever  the  rails  went,  better 
ways  of  living  soon  followed.  But  as 
little  as  fifty  miles  from  the  tracks,  life 
could  be  as  rough  as  on  the  frontier. 
This  was  still  true  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  long  after  1890. 

There  were  towns  and  villages  that 
were  not  near  railroads,  of  course.  But 
they  were  sleepy  places.  Their  dirt 
streets  were  dusty  in  the  summer  and 
muddy  when  it  rained.  Long  after  there 
were  gas  stoves,  electric  lights,  running 
water,  and  telephones  in  the  larger 
cities,  life  in  these  towns  was  still  the 
same. 

There  are  now  few  such  places  in 
the  United  States.  Today  people  in 
small  towns  and  on  isolated  farms  enjoy 


almost  all  the  benefits  that  machines 
have  brought.  Living  in  a small  town 
now  is  not  much  different  from  living 
in  a large  one.  Easy  travel  has  made 
it  easier  for  people  to  live  closer  to- 
gether. Most  of  them  live  lives  that 
are  very  much  alike.  This  is  a great 
change  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

Many  things  have  caused  this  change, 
as  we  shall  see,  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  automobile.  For  auto- 
mobiles can  go  almost  anywhere.  They 
do  not  need  to  run  on  rails.  Automo- 
biles are  cheap  enough  so  that  many 
people  can  own  them  and  drive  them 
whenever  and  wherever  they  choose. 
Trucks  now  bring  all  the  products  of  the 
cities  and  factories  to  the  small  towns. 
Buses  link  together  almost  all  places  in 
the  whole  country.  And  these  great 
changes  have  come  in  less  than  fifty 
years. 

Automobiles  for  all 

Like  many  inventions  you  will  read 
about  in  this  chapter,  the  automobile  was 
not  first  made  in  the  United  States. 
For  many  years  before  the  first  car  was 
built  there,  men  in  Europe  had  been 
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working  on  machines  that  would  travel 
on  land  without  the  aid  of  horses. 

Very  soon  after  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  men  in  France  and  Eng- 
land attempted  to  put  those  engines  in 
wagons.  Those  first  steam-driven  cars 
look  very  strange  now.  They  were  slow 
and  clumsy,  and  they  made  a great  deal 
of  noise.  People  were  afraid  of  them 
and  tried  to  keep  them  off  the  highways. 

Those  steam  coaches  were  never  very 
successful.  Steam  engines  were  much 
too  heavy  and  needed  too  much  coal  or 
wood.  They  could  not  be  put  on  a 
wagon  unless  the  wagon  was  very  large. 
The  wheels  were  made  of  wood  or  iron 
and  wore  out  quickly.  The  roads  were 
full  of  bumps  and  holes.  Passengers 
who  were  daring  enough  to  try  a ride 
were  well  shaken  up. 

What  really  made  the  automobile 
possible  was  the  invention  of  the  gaso- 
line engine.  This,  in  turn,  could  only 
be  developed  after  the  discovery  of  the 
stores  of  petroleum  in  the  earth. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, people  in  the  United  States  were 
beginning  to  light  their  homes  with 
lamps  which  burned  coal  oil.  At 
first  there  was  not  much  of  this  oil,  for 
it  was  pumped  up  from  wells  which  had 
been  drilled  mainly  for  salt.  Then  Edwin 
Drake,  who  lived  in  a small  town  in 
Pennsylvania,  had  the  idea  of  drilling  a 
well  just  for  oil.  In  1859  he  succeeded. 
Soon  many  men  had  drilled  wells,  and 
there  was  enough  coal  oil  for  everyone. 

Before  this  oil  could  be  used  in  lamps, 
it  had  to  be  treated  or  refined.  One  of 
the  products  of  this  refining  was  called 
gasoline.  No  one  knew  of  any  use  for  it, 
and  it  was  usually  just  thrown  away. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  gasoline 
might  be  used  as  a fuel  in  engines.  In 
the  1880’s  inventors  in  France  and  in 


Germany  were  making  workable  gaso- 
line engines. 

These  engines  were  much  lighter  than 
those  driven  by  steam.  They  could  run 
on  very  little  fuel  for  a long  time.  It 
would  be  possible  to  put  them  in  much 
smaller  cars.  The  first  cars  run  by  gas- 
oline engines  were  built  in  Europe  very 
soon  after  such  engines  were  first 
invented. 

Soon,  inventors  in  the  United  States 
were  putting  gasoline  engines  in  car- 
riages. They  were  all  working  at  the 
same  problem,  and  they  were  all  work- 
ing separately.  Just  about  the  same 
time  several  of  them  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a “horseless  carriage”  that  would 
run.  We  know  that  in  1895  there  were 
at  least  four  successful  inventors  in  this 
field  in  the  United  States. 

Very  soon  these  new  automobiles  be- 
came popular.  But  few  people  could 
afford  to  own  one.  They  cost  a lot 
of  money.  They  took  quite  a long  time 
to  build,  and  most  of  them  were  made 
by  men  working  in  their  own  small  ma- 
chine shops.  Those  who  bought  them 
thought  only  of  racing  them — at  ten 
miles  per  hour — or  of  going  for  holiday 
drives. 

Gradually  men  began  to  realize  that 
the  automobile  could  be  useful,  too,  for 
carrying  goods  and  for  travel.  More 
and  more  people  wanted  to  buy  them. 
Men  working  slowly  in  their  shops  could 
not  make  as  many  as  were  needed. 
Many  of  these  men  were  content  to  go 
on  just  making  a few  cars  for  a few 
people.  But  there  were  others  who  saw 
that  a cheap,  simple,  sturdy  automobile 
that  anyone  could  drive  safely  could  be 
sold  to  millions. 

Making  such  a car  in  great  quanti- 
ties presented  many  new  manufacturing 
problems.  Many  men  worked  at  them, 
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but  Henry  Ford  probably  worked  hard- 
est. He  was  certainly  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Ford  and  the  others  faced  two 
great  difficulties.  First,  they  had  to 
make  a good  car,  and  they  had  to  make 
a machine  so  simple  that  anyone  could 
drive  it.  They  had  to  make  such  a 
good  car  that  the  owner  would  not  have 
to  make  many  repairs.  They  could  not 
expect  everyone  to  be  a good  mechanic. 
Second,  they  had  to  find  a way  of 
making  those  cars  quickly  and  cheaply, 
so  that  they  could  manufacture  great 
numbers  of  them. 

The  car  that  Henry  Ford  designed  as 
a solution  to  these  problems  was  the 
“Model  T.”  Anyone  could  run  it,  and 
it  was  cheap.  In  twelve  years  he  sold 
more  than  five  million.  To  make  so 
many,  Ford  used  a new  system  of  manu- 
facturing called  mass  production.  This 
system  is  now  used  to  make  most  of  the 
goods  we  buy.  You  will  read  more 
about  it  later  in  this  chapter. 

Many  changes,  of  course,  have  been 
made  in  automobiles  since  the  days  of 
the  Model  T.  The  automobile  industry 
has  kept  on  growing  until  now  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  on  this  continent.  Now 
there  is  one  car  for  about  every  five 
persons  in  North  America.  Think, 
for  a moment,  just  how  different  your 


life  would  be  if  there  were  no  auto- 
mobiles, no  trucks,  and  no  buses.  You 
can  see  how  much  these  machines  have 
changed  the  way  we  live. 

Into  the  air 

The  automobile  is  now  the  most  com- 
monly used  means  of  transportation  in 
North  America.  It  has  changed  our  lives 
more  than  any  other  .machine.  But  the 
airplane  is  probably  a more  exciting  in- 
vention to  us.  Flying  through  the  air 
is  a greater  thrill  than  moving  along 
the  ground.  The  airplane  is  a little 
younger  than  the  automobile,  but  not 
much.  The  first  airplanes  were  built  on 
this  continent  just  about  ten  years  after 
the  first  automobiles. 

Like  the  automobile,  the  airplane  did 
not  just  happen.  It  took  the  hard  work 
of  many  men,  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans, before  a successful  flight  could  be 
possible. 

Men  first  learned  to  float  in  the  air, 
in  balloons,  in  France,  in  1783.  Every- 
one was  greatly  excited  by  those  early 
balloon  ascensions,  as  they  were  called, 
because  it  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  men  had  risen  into  the  sky.  But 
these  balloons  could  be  moved  only 
by  the  wind,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  steer  them. 

There  had  to  be  power  to 
drive  the  airships.  Steam  en- 
gines were  of  course  too  heavy. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  automo- 
bile, the  gasoline  engine  had 
to  come  first.  Soon  after  its  in- 
vention this  engine  was  being 
used  in  airships,  both  in  France 
and  in  Germany.  These  first 
flying  machines  worked  well 
enough,  but  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly clumsy  to  fly  as  well 
as  very  expensive  to  build. 


But  while  these  first  air- 
ships were  being  flown,  men 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  were  working  on  air- 
planes with  wings.  Men  were 
floating  in  gliders  which  had 
no  engines.  The  problem  was 
to  put  an  engine  in  these 
planes  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  make  the  plane 
take  off  from  the  ground,  fly  through 
the  air,  and  go  where  it  was  steered. 

Most  of  the  early  experiments  were 
made  in  Europe.  But  the  first  successful 
flight  was  made  in  the  United  States. 

An  American  named  Samuel  Langley 
was  one  of  the  first  to  try.  He  was  a 
well-known  scientist.  He  had  been 
given  a good  deal  of  money  by  the 
United  States  government  to  build  an 
airplane. 

Everyone  in  the  country  had  heard  of 
his  plans.  Everyone  was  reading  about 
them  in  the  newspapers.  The  first  trial 
flight  came  in  August,  1903.  Everyone 
waited  to  see  the  first  heavier-than-air 
machine  fly.  But  Langley’s  airplane  did 
not  work.  It  crashed.  And  it  crashed 
again  on  two  other  trial  flights  a few 
months  later. 

Then,  of  course,  men  laughed.  They 
said  that  flying  could  never  be  done. 
They  thought  that  airplane  inventors 
were  certainly  crazy. 

We  now  know  that  most  of  Langley’s 
ideas  were  correct.  But  he  made  a few 
small  errors  which  caused  his  plane 
to  fail.  After  the  failure  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  making  an  airplane.  He  was 
tired  and  sick.  Now  he  is  honored  as  one 
of  the  great  pioneers  in  aviation. 

Two  other  inventors  were  brothers, 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  They  did  not  make  the  same 
mistakes  that  Langley  did.  They  waited 


until  they  had  tested,  and  figured,  and 
measured.  They  waited  until  they  were 
almost  certain  they  could  build  a ma- 
chine that  would  stay  up  in  the  air. 

Then  they  tried  their  airplane  out. 
This  first  trial  was  also  in  1903,  just  a 
few  days  after  Langley’s  last  failure.  It 
took  place  on  a beach  in  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina.  There  were  no  crowds 
to  watch.  Who  wanted  to  see  one  more 
crazy  experiment?  But  this  experiment 
worked.  The  airplane  did  not  fly  far, 
and  it  was  in  the  air  only  a few  seconds. 
But  it  worked. 

Very  few  people  in  the  United  States 
knew  of  this  success.  There  were  no 
newspaper  stories  at  first,  no  awards 
from  the  government.  The  Wright 
brothers  just  kept  on  working,  making 
their  airplane  better  and  better.  Soon 
news  got  around  of  what  they  had 
done.  No  one  in  their  own  country 
seemed  interested.  But  in  France  many 
more  people  were  excited  about  aviation. 
There  the  Wrights  soon  became  famous. 

Like  the  automobile,  the  airplane  at 
first  was  no  more  than  an  expensive 
plaything.  During  World  War  I daring 
fliers  like  Colonel  W.  A.  Bishop  proved 
how  valuable  planes  could  be.  After 
the  war,  peaceful  uses  were  found  for 
the  airplane,  especially  in  Canada’s 
northland.  There  no  roads  or  railways 
existed.  Air  transport  and  travel  be- 
came common.  Soon  airplanes  became 
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big  and  safe  enough  to  carry  passengers 
and  mail. 

Unlike  the  automobile,  the  airplane 
has  not  yet  become  everybody’s  ma- 
chine. Most  airplanes  are  used  for 
transport  or  in  war.  They  are  owned  by 
large  companies  or  by  the  government. 

Flying  has  changed  the  way  we  live 
in  many  ways,  but  none  of  them  is  as 
important  as  the  changes  brought  by 
the  automobile.  Airplanes  have  changed 
the  way  wars  are  fought.  They  have 
made  it  possible  to  go  very  quickly 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 
It  took  Columbus  ten  weeks  to  reach 
the  New  World  from  Europe.  Now  it 
can  be  done  in  a matter  of  hours.  The 
airplane  is  still  a very  young  invention. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  changes 
it  will  bring  in  the  years  to  come. 

Messages  on  wires 

To  most  of  the  pioneers  the  world 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  larger  than  the 
place  where  they  lived.  Unless  they 
lived  in  a city  or  a seaport,  their  life  was 
usually  very  lonely.  If  they  lived  on 
farms  or  in  small  villages,  the  coming 
of  a stranger  was  an  exciting  event. 
He  brought  news  of  the  world  outside. 
He  could  tell  of  the  bustling  life  in 
New  York  or  in  Boston.  He  would 
know  new  stories,  new  jokes,  and  the 
latest  gossip.  He  might  be  one  of  the 
Yankee  peddlers  who  carried  wares  from 
New  England  to  the  South  and  West. 
He  might  be  a settler,  just  arrived  from 
the  East. 

Travellers  were  almost  the  only  con- 
tact between  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  until  after  the  Revolution.  In 
colonial  times  there  wasn’t  even  an 
easy  way  of  sending  letters.  There  were 
no  post  offices.  There  were  no  mail- 
men. There  were  no  postage  stamps. 


Letters  were  frequently  carried  by 
friends  who  were  willing  to  deliver  them. 

As  the  population  increased,  there 
began  to  be  more  trade  among  the  col- 
onies. Soon  there  was  a demand  for 
better  mail  service,  so  that  buyers  and 
sellers  could  keep  in  contact  with  one 
another.  At  first  private  companies  be- 
gan to  carry  the  mail  on  regular  routes. 
Then  the  colonial  governments  took 
over  the  task.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
appointed  the  first  colonial  postmaster. 

The  speed  of  life  in  the  United  States 
was  growing  faster.  As  the  nation  grew 
in  size,  there  was  a greater  need  for  the 
rapid  exchange  of  news  and  informa- 
tion between  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  country.  There  was  mail  service, 
but  it  was  slow.  Was  there  no  other 
way  of  sending  messages? 

For  many  years,  scientists  in  Europe 
and  America  had  been  experimenting 
with  something  new.  This  was  a mys- 
terious force  called  electricity.  In  those 
years  they  had  learned  a great  deal 
about  how  electricity  worked.  They 
knew  many  of  the  strange  tricks  it  could 
do.  But  no  one  had  yet  found  a way  to 
put  this  force  to  useful  work. 

By  1800  men  knew  that  electricity 
could  be  sent  over  wires.  They  knew 
that  if  the  current  was  turned  off  or 
interrupted  at  one  end  of  the  wire,  it 
would  stop  flowing  at  the  other  end.  It 
soon  occurred  to  many  men  that  if  those 
interruptions  had  a pattern,  messages 
could  be  sent  from  one  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  other. 

The  idea  was  a simple  one,  but  it  took 
many  years  to  work  it  out.  Many  scien- 
tists in  Europe  and  in  America  worked 
on  the  problem.  But  the  man  who  did 
more  than  anyone  else  to  make  a system 
that  really  worked  was  not  a scientist. 
He  was  an  American  artist,  a painter 
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named  Samuel  Morse.  He  was  clever 
enough  and  hard-working  enough  to 
put  other  men’s  ideas  together.  Al- 
though he  had  very  few  new  ideas  him- 
self, he  found  a way  to  make  a telegraph 
work.  We  remember  Samuel  Morse 
as  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph. 

The  first  public  demonstration  of  the 
telegraph  took  place  in  1844,  twelve 
years  after  Morse  began  his  work.  Wires 
were  strung  between  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, and  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the  United  States,  less  than  forty  miles 
away.  When  Morse  began  to  send 
messages  between  the  two  cities,  every- 
one was  amazed.  It  was  the  first  time, 
really,  that  electricity  had  been  put  to 
work.  It  seemed  a very  wonderful 
thing  that  this  strange  new  force  could 
carry  messages,  with  the  speed  of  light. 

So  many  people  wanted  to  send  mes- 
sages by  this  magical  new  way  that  soon 
telegraph  lines  were  being  built  all  over 


the  country.  The  telegraph  was  used 
on  railroads  to  signal  the  position  of  all 
the  trains.  It  made  regular  service  pos- 
sible and  cut  down  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents. Newspaper  owners,  especially, 
were  eager  to  use  the  telegraph.  Now 
they  could  get  news  every  day  from  all 
over  the  country. 

Morse’s  invention  brought  many 
changes  to  the  United  States.  Most 
important,  it  brought  the  people  closer 
together.  By  1850  the  country  was 
almost  as  large  as  it  is  today.  It  had  been 
hard  for  representatives  in  the  capital  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  people  who 
elected  them.  They  might  be  hundreds 
of  miles  apart.  It  had  been  hard  for  the 
representatives  to  know  how  the  people 
wanted  them  to  vote.  By  using  the  tele- 
graph, representatives  in  the  capital 
could  always  keep  in  close  touch  with 
every  part  of  the  land.  This  made  the 
country  much  easier  to  govern. 
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In  many  other  ways,  great  and  small, 
the  telegraph  made  life  safer,  more 
democratic,  and  more  pleasant. 

The  Atlantic  cable 

Perhaps  you  remember  reading  about 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  which 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  soldiers  won  a 
battle  after  the  War  of  1812  was  over. 
As  long  as  news  could  travel  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  only  by  ship,  North 
America  and  Europe  were  so  far  apart 
that  such  strange  things  could  happen. 

There  was  a great  need  for  rapid  com- 
munication with  Europe,  in  peacetime 
as  well  as  in  war.  Americans  were  eager 
to  read  fresh  news  from  across  the  sea. 
Merchants  were  eager  to  send  their 
orders  more  rapidly. 

After  the  telegraph  was  invented,  men 
began  to  think  of  laying  wires  under 
water.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  they  began  to  lay  telegraph 
cables  across  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  straits, 
and  channels.  It  was  not  long  before 
there  was  talk  of  laying  a cable  across 
the  Adantic  Ocean. 

It  was  much  easier  to  talk  of  such  a 
plan  than  it  was  to  make  it  work.  The 


man  who  helped  most  to  make  the  plan 
work  was  Cyrus  Field.  He  was  not 
really  an  inventor.  He  was  a business- 
man. He  was  very  wealthy,  and  men 
came  to  him  for  help  when  they  needed 
money  for  a new  business. 

One  day  in  1852  several  men  came 
to  visit  Cyrus  Field.  They  were  plan- 
ning to  lay  a cable  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  mainland  of  Canada,  to 
Newfoundland.  They  needed  money  to 
do  this,  and  they  had  come  to  Cyrus 
Field  to  ask  for  help.  Field  looked  at  a 
map.  It  was  one  that  showed  both 
Europe  and  the  Americas,  like  the  map 
on  page  10  of  this  book. 

Field  saw  that  if  they  could  lay  a 
cable  to  Newfoundland,  they  might  be 
able  to  lay  one  all  the  way  to  Ireland. 
For  the  route  by  way  of  Newfoundland 
was  the  shortest  route  across  the  At- 
lantic. It  was  very  close  to  the  one 
Cabot  followed  in  1497.  Field  decided 
not  to  bother  with  the  short  cable.  Link- 
ing America  and  Europe  was  a much 
more  important  task. 

Laying  such  a long  cable  was  not 
easy.  It  took  more  than  ten  years,  and 
it  cost  a great  deal  of  money.  The  work 
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was  not  done  by  Field  alone.  Many 
men,  experts  in  shipbuilding  and  in  the 
telegraph,  had  to  help.  The  work  was 
not  done  by  the  people  of  one  country. 
Men  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  worked  together  in  close  co- 
operation. 

Soon  Field  had  organized  a cable  ex- 
pedition. Two  ships  set  out  from  Ireland, 
one  British  and  one  American.  The 
American  ship  was  to  lay  the 
cable  halfway  across.  Then 
the  British  ship  would  splice 
its  cable  on  and  complete  the 
task.  But  three  hundred  miles 
from  shore,  the  cable  broke, 
and  there  was  no  way  to  find 
the  end.  The  ships  had  to 
return  to  shore. 

They  set  out  again  the  next 
year.  And  the  cable  broke 
again. 

But  Field  and  the  others 
were  not  discouraged.  They 
sent  the  ships  out  once  more. 

This  time  they  were  successful. 

Signals  came  across  the  cable, 
from  America  to  Ireland.  But  they  were 
very  weak.  They  became  weaker.  Fi- 
nally they  stopped  altogether.  People 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  been 
cheering  for  the  great  Atlantic  Cable. 
But  now  many  people  laughed.  Some 
said  that  the  whole  cable  scheme  was 
foolish. 

The  men  who  had  worked  for  so  long 
on  the  cable  did  not  give  up.  They  just 
set  to  work  once  more.  Now  they  knew 
that  the  cable  had  to  be  stronger  and 
better.  They  had  to  make  sure  that  an 
electrical  current  would  flow  such  a long 
distance.  They  had  to  improve  the  ma- 
chinery used  to  lay  the  cable  so  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  cable  break- 
ing. For  years  men  on  both  sides  of  the 


Atlantic  tried  out  new  materials  and 
new  ways  of  working.  At  last  they  felt 
sure  of  success. 

This  time,  in  1 866,  the  cable  was  laid 
from  a powerful  new  steamship,  the 
Great  Eastern.  On  the  first  trip  the  cable 
broke.  This  was  the  last  bit  of  bad  luck. 
On  the  Great  Eastern's  second  trip  the 
cable  was  successfully  laid. 

Now  messages  began  to  flow  between 
Europe  and  America.  The  people  of 


North  America  soon  felt  much  closer  to 
the  people  and  problems  of  the  Old 
World. 

Electrical  voices 

The  telegraph  was  the  first  great  step 
in  bringing  the  people  of  North  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  closer  together. 
It  first  made  rapid  communication  pos- 
sible. Now,  however,  the  telegraph  is 
not  so  important  in  our  daily  lives  as  the 
telephone  and  the  radio.  For  these  later 
inventions  not  only  bring  messages,  they 
carry  men’s  voices  as  well. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  a 
telegraph  office  in  your  home.  But  any- 
one can  have  a telephone.  By  picking 
it  up,  you  can  send  a message  anywhere. 
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By  1870  scientists  knew  that  electricity 
could  carry  sound.  Many  men  were 
thinking  of  methods  to  make  electricity 
carry  voices.  But  they  did  not  know  the 
way  to  do  it.  The  first  man  who  found 
a way  that  worked  was  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell. 

Bell  was  born  in  Scotland,  where  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  had  both 
been  speech  teachers.  From  them  he 
learned  a great  deal  about  how  the 
human  voice  worked.  When  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  crossed  the  ocean  to 
Boston,  where  he  opened  a school  for 
deaf  children. 

For  some  time  Bell  had  been  reading 
about  the  exciting  new  discoveries  of 
what  electricity  could  do.  Because  he 
was  interested  in  speech,  he  thought  he 
would  try  to  find  a way  to  make  elec- 
tricity carry  voice  sounds. 

It  was  not  easy.  It  took  many  years 
of  work.  Bell  did  not  know  very  much 
about  electricity  at  first.  He  had  to 
study  very  hard  and  make  a great  many 
experiments. 

One  day  in  1876  Bell  was  working 
in  his  laboratory.  In  the  next  room  his 
assistant,  who  was  named  Watson,  held 
a receiver  to  his  ear.  Bell  spoke  into 


the  mouthpiece  in  his  room,  and  across 
the  wire  into  the  next  room  went  his 
words.  “Mr.  Watson,  come  here.  I 
want  you,”  was  all  he  said.  That  was 
the  first  telephone  message.  That  sum- 
mer, Bell  spoke  from  Brantford  to  Paris, 
Ontario. 

But  Bell’s  telephone  was  still  far  from 
perfect.  Many  men  had  to  work  to 
make  the  telephone  system  we  know  to- 
day. Most  of  these  men  were  experts 
in  sound  and  in  electricity.  They  were 
not  painters  like  Morse  or  teachers  like 
Bell.  They  had  studied  for  years  to  be- 
come experts.  Only  such  experts,  who 
are  called  engineers,  could  work  with 
complex  inventions  like  the  telephone. 

These  engineers  do  not  work  sepa- 
rately. They  work  together,  in  large 
laboratories.  Together  they  can  solve 
problems  that  no  man  can  solve  alone. 

The  telephone  has  made  the  world 
seem  smaller  in  many  ways.  Now  it  is 
possible  to  hear  the  voices  of  our  friends, 
no  matter  how  far  away  they  are.  If  a 
businessman  needs  the  answer  to  an  im- 
portant question  in  a hurry,  he  just  uses 
the  telephone  on  his  desk.  If  a farmer 
or  his  wife  wishes  to  talk  with  his  neigh- 
bor, he  uses  the  telephone. 
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Words  without  wires 

The  radio  is  a much  more  complex 
invention  than  the  telegraph  or  the  tele- 
phone. The  man  who  first  made  it  work 
had  to  depend  upon  the  discoveries  of 
many  scientists  from  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

By  1890  these  scientists  had  learned 
that  electricity  could  be  sent  through  the 
air  as  well  as  through  wires.  If  elec- 
tricity would  go  through  the  air,  why 
could  not  messages  be  sent  this  way,  too? 
If  no  wires  were  needed,  every  place  on 
the  earth  could  be  linked  to  every  other 
place. 

Men  saw  that  electricity  was  able  to 
carry  messages  without  wires.  But  it 
was  harder  to  find  a way  to  make  elec- 
tricity do  so.  The  man  who  first  suc- 
ceeded was  an  Italian  named  Marconi. 
He  was  able  to  send  messages  through 
the  air  by  the  year  1896.  Soon  radios 
were  put  in  steamships.  They  made  it 
possible  to  save  the  lives  of  many  people 
when  ships  were  sunk  at  sea. 

These  first  radio  messages  were  sent 
by  a system  of  code  signals  like  those 
used  on  the  telegraph.  Sending  voices 
and  music  through  the  air  proved  to  be 
much  harder.  The  first  radio  station 
broadcasting  for  the  public  did  not  begin 
to  operate  until  1920,  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  not  a very  long  time  ago. 

Radio  has  made  communi- 
cation faster.  It  links  ships 
at  sea  and  planes  in  the  air 
with  the  land.  It  has  brought 
a new  kind  of  entertainment 
into  almost  every  one  of  our 
homes. 

Almost  everyone  listens  to 
the  radio.  People  all  over  can 
hear  the  same  radio  programs. 


They  hear  the  same  songs,  the  same 
radio  plays,  the  same  comedians.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  differences  between 
people  from  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West,  are  no  longer 
great.  No  matter  where  your  home  is 
in  North  America,  the  way  you  live  is 
not  very  different  from  the  way  most 
other  people  on  this  continent  live. 
Radio  and  the  other  ways  of  rapid  com- 
munication have  helped  to  make  us  all 
much  alike. 

Man-made  light 

Pioneer  life,  without  radios  and  with- 
out power-driven  machines,  was  quieter 
than  life  is  today.  It  was  darker,  too.  At 
night  and  on  wintry  days,  the  rooms  of 
almost  every  home  were  lit  only  by  the 
flickering  light  of  the  fire  or  small  can- 
dles. Only  the  rich  people  were  able  to 
afford  to  burn  enough  candles  to  make 
their  rooms  bright  and  cheerful. 

The  streets  of  most  towns  at  night 
were  lit  only  by  the  moon  and  the  stars,. 
Those  who  went  out  on  a cloudy  night 
had  only  the  light  of  a candle  lantern.. 
But  few  people  stayed  up  long  after  sun- 
down. The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sum 
ruled  most  people’s  lives.  They  could 
work  only  by  day,  by  the  light  that  the 
sun  furnished. 
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When  night  fell,  it  was  like  a dark 
curtain  that  could  not  be  lifted  until 
morning.  Since  1800,  men  have  been 
steadily  pushing  back  that  dark  curtain. 

In  colonial  times,  about  the  only  kind 
of  artificial  light  came  from  candles. 
Most  of  these  were  made  at  home,  as 
you  can  see  in  the  picture  on  page  98. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, people  in  the  cities  began  to  light 
their  homes  with  illuminating  gas.  There 
are  almost  no  gaslights  now. 

People  were  also  beginning  to  use  oil 
lamps.  At  first  these  lamps  burned 
whale  oil,  taken  from  whales  caught  by 
the  daring  New  England  whalemen. 
Soon  after  petroleum  was  discovered, 
everyone  stopped  using  the  expensive 
whale  oil.  They  began  to  use  coal  oil, 
or  kerosene,  instead. 

Not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  then,  many  homes  were  lighted 
by  gas  flames  or  oil  lamps.  But  not 
everyone  was  able  to  enjoy  these  new 
comforts.  Gas  was  piped  only  to  houses 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  only  the  richer 
people  could  afford  it.  Even  coal  oil  was 


so  expensive  that  few  families  could  af- 
ford to  have  more  than  one  or  two  lamps. 

These  lights  made  homes  brighter. 
They  made  streets  safer.  But  they  were 
not  very  satisfactory.  They  were  expen- 
sive. They  were  smoky,  and  because 
they  burned  with  an  open  flame,  there 
was  always  danger  of  fire.  People 
needed  lights  that  were  brighter,  safer, 
and  cheaper.  It  was  electricity  that 
made  such  lights  possible. 

The  men  who  had  been  studying  elec- 
tricity had  learned  another  of  its  strange 
ways.  When  electrical  current  flowed 
through  certain  materials,  it  made  those 
materials  hot.  Some  would  get  so  hot 
that  they  gave  off  light,  in  the  same  way 
that  a red-hot  poker  does. 

Men  began  to  make  use  of  this  power 
of  electricity  as  early  as  1840.  The  first 
electric  lights,  however,  were  not  very 
practical.  They  cost  too  much  to  be 
used  in  private  homes.  The  materials 
they  used  got  so  hot  that  they  soon 
burned  away. 

The  great  problem  was  to  make  the 
electric  light  practical.  Someone  had  to 


Gaslights  on  a New  York  City  street  about  1870 


make  it  simple,  cheap,  and  safe.  The 
man  who  found  a way  to  do  this  was 
named  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  He  did 
not  invent  the  electric  light,  but  he  was 
the  first  man  to  make  electric  light 
practical. 

Samuel  Morse  was  first  of  all  a painter. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  first  of  all 
a speech  teacher.  But  Thomas  Edison 
was  first  of  all  an  inventor.  He  was 
never  anything  else.  He  is  regarded  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the 
most  famous  American  inventor. 

Edison  was  born  in  a small  town  in 
Ohio  in  the  year  1847.  Although  he  was 
not  a poor  boy,  he  began  very  early  to 
work,  earning  money  to  pay  for  his 
experiments.  When  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  he  was  selling  newspapers  on  a 
railway  train. 

He  used  the  money  he  made  to  buy 
chemicals.  In  fact,  he  had  a small  chem- 
ical laboratory  in  the  baggage  car  of  the 
train.  One  day  the  chemicals  in  the 
baggage  car  caught  fire,  and  Thomas 
Edison  very  quickly  lost  his  job. 

He  went  on  working  at  other  jobs, 
however,  and  he  went  on  experimenting. 
Before  long  he  left  his  home  in  Ohio 
to  go  to  New  York  City.  There  he  sold 
his  first  invention,  a machine  which 


printed  telegraph  messages.  He  was 
paid  $40,000  for  this  machine. 

With  this  money,  Edison  did  a very 
wise  thing.  He  set  up  a small  factory  in 
New  Jersey.  This  was  not  like  ohter 
factories.  It  made  only  new  things,  in- 
ventions. It  was  the  first  factory  of  its 
kind,  a large  experimental  laboratory. 
Edison  had  a great  many  plans  for  in- 
ventions in  his  head.  But  he  could  not 
work  them  out  alone.  He  needed  the 
help  of  other  men  and  machinery. 

Edison  realized  that  many  men  work- 
ing together  on  a problem  could  do 
much  more  than  one  man  alone.  Edison 
and  his  assistants  did  a great  deal  indeed. 
In  that  invention  factory  they  made  the 
first  workable  electric  light,  the  first 
workable  phonograph,  the  first  motion- 
picture  machine,  and  many  other  inven- 
tions that  have  changed  all  our  lives. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  then, 
Edison  saw  that  cooperation  was  neces- 
sary. He  saw  something  else  that  was 
just  as  important.  He  decided  that  he 
would  work  only  on  inventions  that 
people  needed.  He  would  make  only 
those  things  which  he  was  sure  people 
would  buy.  He  would  find  ways  of 
making  them  so  cheaply  that  almost 
everyone  could  buy  them. 
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Thomas  Edison  was  not  the  only  man 
to  have  this  idea.  Cyrus  McCormick 
had  had  it,  too.  So  had  Henry  Ford  and 
many  others.  A new  idea  was  abroad  in 
the  world — philanthropy  in  business. 
For  the  first  time,  men  realized  that 
machines  could  be  used  for  the  good  of 
everyone.  They  saw  that  the  new  com- 
forts of  life  should  be  enjoyed  by  every- 
one. They  worked  to  find  ways  to  make 
their  new  inventions  cheaper  and  better. 
They  worked  to  find  ways  to  make  so 
many  machines  that  everyone  who 
needed  them  could  have  them. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Thomas  Edison 
used  his  new  ideas  to  make  a better 
electric  light.  Men  knew  that  electrical 
current  would  make  some  materials  give 
out  light.  But  no  one  had  found  a 
material  which  would  give  out  light  for 
a long  time  without  burning  up. 

Edison’s  problem  was  to  find  a ma- 
terial that  would  give  out  light  and  last 
a long  time.  The  only  way  he  could 
succeed  was  to  try  out  a great  many 
things.  To  do  this,  he  needed  the  help  of 
all  the  workers  in  his  invention  factory. 


Finally,  in  1880,  after  many  months 
of  experimenting,  they  found  one  that 
worked  very  well.  It  was  Chinese  bam- 
boo which  had  been  heated  in  an  oven 
until  it  turned  into  black  carbon.  This 
was  placed  in  a glass  bulb  which  had 
no  air  in  it.  The  carbon  strip  glowed  for 
a long  time  in  its  glass  bulb.  It  did  not 
burn  because  there  was  no  air. 

Edison  and  his  helpers  had  made  an 
electric  lamp  that  worked  very  well.  But 
one  lamp,  or  a few  lamps,  would  not  be 
useful  to  very  many  people.  So  while 
some  men  had  been  looking  for  the  best 
lamp  material,  others  had  been  working 
on  ways  to  make  lamps  in  large  quan- 
tities. Very  soon  after  they  had  made 
a good  lamp,  they  were  able  to  sell  it  to 
everyone  who  wanted  to  buy.  They  had 
not  only  invented  a good  electric  light, 
but  they  had  also  invented  the  machines 
with  which  to  make  it.  By  1910,  only 
thirty  years  after  Edison’s  lamp  was  first 
a success,  most  cities  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  lighted  by  electricity. 

Electricity  for  the  earliest  electric 
lamps  came  either  from  large  storage 
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batteries  or  from  steam  engines  which 
made,  or  generated,  the  electric  power. 
These  batteries  and  engines  were  very 
costly.  Edison  wanted  to  put  electric 
lamps  into  every  home,  both  rich  and 
poor.  Yet  there  was  no  way  that  every 
home  could  get  cheap  electricity. 

To  make  it  possible  for  every  home  to 
have  electricity,  Edison  perfected  the 
central  power  station.  There  huge  steam 
generators  made  electrical  current.  Then 
wires  carried  the  current  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  In  this  way,  it  was  possible  to 
make  a great  deal  of  electricity  cheaply 
and  sell  it  at  a low  rate  to  all  those 
who  wanted  it.  Soon  homes  all  over  the 
country  were  being  wired  for  electricity. 

So  you  can  see  that  Edison  did  more 
than  invent  a practical  electric  light.  He 
and  his  helpers  not  only  made  a new 
light,  but  they  also  found  new  ways  of 
manufacturing  that  light,  and  a way  of 
bringing  that  light  into  everyone’s  home. 

New  Ways  of  Manufacturing  Are 

The  inventions  you  have  read  about 
in  this  chapter  are  not  the  concern  of 
just  a few  people.  Almost  everyone  of 
us  is  affected  by  them  in  some  way. 
That  is  why  you  are  reading  about 
them  in  this  book.  They  have  changed 
the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

You  remember  that  McCormick  did 
more  than  make  a good  reaper.  He  set 
up  a factory  to  make  many  reapers. 
Edison  not  only  made  a good  electric 
light  but  he  also  worked  out  ways  to 
make  many  electric  lights.  He  wanted 
everyone  to  buy  them.  Henry  Ford  saw 
that  millions  of  people  would  buy  his 
Model  T if  he  could  just  make  millions 
of  them. 

For  each  of  these  inventions,  there  was 
a great  need.  The  only  way  to  satisfy 


Today  electricity  does  much  more 
than  light  our  homes.  It  operates  many 
machines  which  make  life  easier  and 
more  pleasant.  It  operates  radios,  irons, 
heaters,  washing  machines,  stoves,  and 
vacuum  cleaners.  Outside  our  homes, 
it  operates  most  of  the  machines  used  in 
factories  and  on  farms. 

Like  most  new  things  in  the  modern 
world,  the  use  of  electricity  came  to  the 
cities  first.  It  has  taken  a longer  time 
for  it  to  reach  the  farms.  Much  longer 
power  lines  had  to  be  built  to  reach  the 
widely  separated  farms.  Every  year 
more  farms  are  serviced. 

In  the  United  States,  much  of  this 
power  comes  from  dams  built  in  the 
West  and  the  South.  These  huge  power 
stations  turn  the  power  of  falling  water 
into  electrical  current.  This  current  is 
sent  over  wires  to  be  put  to  work  in 
farms  and  factories  and  homes  that  are 
often  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Developed 

that  need  was  to  discover  new  ways  of 
manufacturing.  The  old  ways  could 
never  make  enough  of  the  new  ma- 
chines to  supply  all  those  needed. 

McCormick,  Edison,  Ford,  and  many 
others  who  were  faced  with  the  same 
problem,  gradually  worked  out  a way 
of  solving  it.  This  way,  as  you  have 
already  read,  has  come  to  be  called  the 
system  of  mass  production.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  most  important  change  in  manu- 
facturing of  the  past  hundred  years. 
And,  unlike  most  of  these  changes  you 
have  read  about,  it  was  almost  entirely 
developed  in  the  United  States. 

Why  was  mass  production  developed 
there  first?  The  stories  of  the  reaper 
and  the  automobile  give  the  answer.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  was  machinery 
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so  badly  needed  as  in  the  United  States. 
When  McCormick  began  to  make  his 
reaper,  the  prairie  lands  of  the  Midwest 
were  just  being  opened  for  settlement. 
Soon  there  were  many  acres  of  wheat- 
land  to  be  harvested  and  very  few  men 
to  do  the  work.  In  Europe  and  New 
England  farms  had  been  small.  They 
had  been  cultivated  for  generations.  In 
the  Midwest  one  man’s  land  was  often 
more  than  he  could  work.  So  the  de- 
mand for  McCormick’s  machine  was 
suddenly  very  great. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  automobile. 
In  most  parts  of  Europe  the  towns  are 
close  together.  People  are  never  far 
from  their  neighbors.  In  the  United 
States,  as  in  Canada,  the  open  spaces 
are  wide.  The  distance  from  town  to 
town  is  often  more  than  a long  day’s 
walk.  The  automobile  was  needed  by 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  country. 

The  demand  for  other  inventions  was 
like  the  demand  for  the  reaper  and  the 
automobile.  For  a long  time,  in  fact, 
the  need  was  so  great  that  men  believed 
it  could  never  end.  The  United  States  is 
a large  country  and  a very  rich  one.  It 
is  rich  in  food  crops,  in  oil,  in  metals. 


For  a long  time  there  were  not  nearly 
enough  men  to  work  the  land,  to  build 
the  cities,  to  work  in  the  mines. 

Machines  were  invented  to  help  the 
men.  Because  the  land  was  so  large  and 
the  men  to  work  it  were  so  few,  the 
need  for  machines  was  very  great. 

A modern  factory 

The  best  way  to  understand  mass  pro- 
duction is  to  see  it  at  work.  Imagine 
that  you  are  standing  in  a large  auto- 
mobile factory.  You  are  in  a long  hall, 
near  the  place  where  the  automobiles 
are  coming  off  the  assembly  line. 

The  assembly  line,  where  the  parts  of 
the  cars  are  put  together,  runs  the  length 
of  the  hall.  A line  of  cars  is  moving  very 
slowly  down  the  hall.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  line,  there  is  no  more  of  the  car  than 
the  frame.  Gradually,  as  each  frame 
moves  down  the  line,  the  parts  are 
added.  The  wheels,  the  body,  the  motor, 
the  steering  wheel,  the  inside  seats  are 
all  fitted  in  place.  At  the  near  end  of 
the  line,  each  car  is  driven  away,  ready 
to  be  sold. 

Along  the  line  many  men  are  work- 
ing. Each  man  has  one  small  job  to  do, 
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and  just  one.  He  does  not  move  from 
his  position.  As  the  cars  are  moved 
slowly  past  him,  he  does  exactly  the 
same  thing  to  each  car.  It  may  be  his 
job  to  put  on  the  left  front  wheel.  As 
each  car  moves  up  to  him,  he  tightens 
the  nuts  on  its  left  front  wheel.  That  is 
all  he  does,  all  day  long.  Car  after  car, 
wheel  after  wheel.  Because  he  does  only 
one  job,  he  can  do  it  very  well  and  very 
quickly. 

The  wheels  come  to  him  from  another 
moving  line,  like  a small  stream  flowing 
into  the  main  river.  The  wheels  and 
the  engines  and  the  bodies  have  all  been 
put  together  in  the  same  way.  They 
have  been  made  in  other  places  and  are 
now  moving  to  join  the  other  parts  of 
the  completed  car. 

All  of  the  cars  that  come  off  the  assem- 
bly line  today  will  look  exactly  alike. 
All  of  the  wheels,  the  engines,  the  bodies 
are  exactly  alike.  Every  part  fits  per- 
fectly with  every  other  part.  All  of  the 
lines  carry  their  parts  smoothly  to  the 
final  assembly  line.  The  final  assembly 
line  moves  smoothly  down  the  length  of 
the  hall.  At  its  end,  the  finished  auto- 
mobiles drive  smoothly  away. 


Everything  in  the  great  hall  seems  to 
be  moving  without  a stop.  The  assem- 
bly line  never  has  to  stop  as  long  as  the 
men  are  there  and  the  materials  are 
there.  When  one  group  of  workers  leaves 
to  go  home,  another  group  is  standing 
ready  to  take  its  place.  The  men  come 
and  go,  but  the  great  machine  which 
is  the  assembly  line  keeps  on  moving. 

The  materials  which  make  up  the  car 
are  moving  steadily  toward  the  main 
factory  by  rail  and  ship  and  truck. 
Frames  from  one  plant,  wheels  from 
another,  engines  from  a third,  are  flow- 
ing in  a steady  stream.  All  of  these  parts 
are  made  by  machine.  All  of  them  are 
transported  by  machines. 

Because  machines  make  the  parts,  all 
the  parts  of  one  kind  are  exactly  alike. 
A wheel  or  a headlight  will  fit  all  the 
cars  of  the  same  model. 

Today,  factories  making  most  kinds  of 
goods  work  in  the  same  way  as  the  auto- 
mobile factory.  Whether  they  manu- 
facture radios  or  clothing  or  bread  or 
electric  lights,  factories  use  the  system 
of  mass  production. 

It  is  the  fastest  and  cheapest  way  of 
making  goods  that  man  has  ever  known. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so.  First 
of  all,  no  time  is  wasted  and  no  move- 
ment is  useless.  The  men  just  stand  in 
one  place,  waiting  for  their  work  to  be 
carried  to  them  on  conveyor  belts.  They 
have  only  one  thing  to  do.  They  waste 
no  time  going  from  one  job  to  another. 

Second,  machines  do  almost  all  of  the 
work.  Except  on  the  final  assembly  line, 
when  men  must  do  jobs  that  machines 
cannot  be  made  to  do,  almost  every  step 
in  making  goods  is  done  by  a machine 
alone.  One  man,  perhaps,  will  be  watch- 
ing many  machines  to  see  that  they  are 
running  smoothly.  These  machines  can 
work  many  many  times  faster  and  better 
than  men. 

Third,  each  machine  and  each  worker 
does  just  one  very  small  part  of  the 
whole  task.  Because  it  is  done  over  and 
over,  without  any  change  of  motion,  the 
work  can  be  done  very  fast.  In  a cloth- 
ing factory,  for  instance,  one  worker 
operates  a machine  that  cuts  out  dresses 
to  a pattern,  cutting  many  at  one  time. 
Each  step  in  the  sewing  is  done  by  a 
separate  machine.  Another  worker  at- 
taches collar  and  trimmings.  Another 
presses  the  finished  dress.  In  the  time 
it  takes  a woman  to  make  a dress  at 
home,  a clothing  factory  can  turn  out 
hundreds  of  copies  of  the  same  dress, 
all  exactly  alike. 

In  every  way  possible,  machines  and 
planning  save  time  and  save  men’s  labor. 
The  need  for  this  is  great.  But  working 
it  out  is  not  easy. 

Like  the  inventions  you  have  read 
about,  the  mass-production  system  did 
not  just  happen.  Nor  was  it  the  work  of 
one  man  alone.  Parts  of  it  were  worked 
on  for  many  years.  But  the  most  famous 
use  of  the  system  was  Henry  Ford’s 
production  of  the  Model  T.  Mass  pro- 
duction was  in  full  use  by  1914. 


Mass  production  is  now  being  used 
to  increase  output  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Soon  after  the  news  of  Ford’s 
factory  spread,  engineers  from  many 
countries  went  to  Detroit.  They  wanted 
to  learn  about  Ford’s  system.  They 
went  back  to  their  own  countries  to 
build  great  plants  like  those  in  Detroit. 
Mass  production  now  is  bringing  new 
ways  of  living  to  many  countries. 

Our  new  problems 

Until  very  recent  times,  most  men  had 
to  spend  almost  all  their  waking  hours 
at  work.  Like  the  farmers  of  colonial 
times,  their  work  day  was  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  In  their  long  working  day  they 
could  do  little  more  than  earn  enough 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  families 
alive. 

Only  a few  men  had  leisure  time — 
time  when  they  were  free  from  the  bur- 
den of  hard  labor.  These  were  the  men 
who  were  rich  enough  to  have  servants 
or  slaves  to  work  for  them.  In  1833 
slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  In  1865,  after  the  War 
between  the  States,  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  ended  slavery  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not  so 
many  servants  as  there  used  to  be.  Yet 
most  people  now  have  leisure.  Most 
people  work  only  eight  hours  a day,  in- 
stead of  ten  or  fourteen.  Many  people 
need  not  work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Machines  have  brought  about  this 
great  change.  They  are  our  slaves. 
They  are  like  mechanical  giants,  much 
stronger  than  any  man.  Their  power — 
of  electricity  or  gasoline  or  steam — does 
the  work  that  had  to  be  done  by  the 
strength  of  human  muscle  in  earlier 
times.  They  have  taken  over  most  of 
the  hardest  tasks. 
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When  machines  do  much  of  man’s 
physical  labor,  man  can  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  other  things.  We  need  fewer 
farmers  now  to  grow  our  food.  We  need 
fewer  factory  workers  to  make  the  goods 
we  need.  And  this  means  that  there  are 
more  people  to  do  the  other  important 
kinds  of  work.  In  that  way  the  world 
can  become  an  even  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

There  are  more  machines  in  North 
America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  But  in  every  country  machines 
are  slowly  changing  the  people’s  way  of 
life.  Until  all  the  people  of  the  world 
enjoy  the  benefits  that  machines  can 
bring,  there  will  not  be  this  same  im- 
provement for  all.  Until  every  nation  in 
the  world  enjoys  the  benefits  which 
machines  have  brought  to  most  of  us, 
the  people  of  the  world  will  not  be  free. 

For  machines  bring  men  freedom. 
They  can  bring  men  freedom  from  hun- 
ger. They  can  bring  men  freedom  from 
fear  of  being  poor  or  alone.  Most  im- 
portant, they  can  bring  the  freedom  of 
mind  that  comes  only  when  men  are 
not  slaves  to  their  work.  They  can  then 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Machines  have  brought  benefits  to 
farmer  and  factory  worker  alike.  Be- 


cause they  have  more  leisure  now,  they 
are  free  to  do  as  they  choose  for  many 
hours  each  week.  They  are  free  to  study 
or  read.  They  are  free  to  build  furniture 
or  make  model  trains.  They  are  free 
to  paint  or  make  pottery,  to  play  the 
piano  or  the  clarinet,  to  swim  or  dance, 
to  go  to  the  ball  game.  More  and  more 
people  are  free,  for  some  hours  of  the 
day,  to  do  what  they  like  to  do  best. 

So,  you  see,  machines  are  changing 
life  for  all  of  us  in  many  ways.  They  are 
bringing  us  closer  together.  They  are 
bringing  us  closer  to  the  peoples  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  have  made  our 
lives  easier.  We  can  have  more  freedom 
than  men  have  ever  enjoyed  if  we  use 
machines  well. 

The  world  is  always  changing,  and 
each  new  change  brings  new  problems. 
Men  must  still  learn  how  to  use  ma- 
chines to  bring  peace  instead  of  war,  to 
build  and  not  destroy.  Men  must  still 
learn  how  to  put  machines  to  work  for 
the  good  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  here 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Men 
must  still  learn  how  to  use  their  new 
leisure  well.  These  are  some  of  the 
greatest  problems  we  face  today,  and  no 
one  can  say  just  how  or  when  they  will 
be  solved. 
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A Happier  and  a Healthier  Life  for  All 


Living  was  not  easy  for  the  people 
who  settled  North  America.  With  no 
machines,  almost  everyone  had  to  work 
hard  and  long  with  his  hands  to  stay 
alive.  And  everyone,  whether  he  had 
to  work  or  not,  faced  the  same  dangerous 
enemy.  The  enemy  was  not  the  Indian, 
for  most  Indians  were  peaceful  people. 
It  was  disease.  Even  those  who  did  not 
fear  hunger  feared  disease.  For  disease, 
in  those  early  days,  took  many  more 
lives  than  it  does  now. 

Twenty-five  of  Cartier’s  one  hundred 
ten  men  died  of  scurvy  in  1536.  Only 
fifty  of  the  one  hundred  Pilgrims  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620  lived 
until  the  spring.  Hunger  and  cold  killed 
some,  but  most  of  them  died  of  disease. 

The  colonial  family  that  you  see  pic- 
tured on  pages  102-103  looks  happy 
and  healthy.  The  children  in  that  fam- 
ily were  fortunate.  In  almost  every  home 
in  those  days,  at  least  one  child  died 
young,  from  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
or  smallpox.  All  these  diseases  were 
much  more  dangerous  then. 

Even  small  injuries  like  a cut  or  a 
splinter  in  the  foot  could  be  dangerous 
then.  Now  healing  small  wounds  is 
simple.  You  take  out  the  splinter,  clean 
the  wound,  bandage  it,  and  keep  it 
clean.  If  there  is  a chance  of  infection, 
you  call  the  doctor.  He  may  give  you 
an  antitetanus  shot.  He  may  give  you 
penicillin  or  another  drug  to  cure  the 
infection.  In  a few  days  the  wound 
is  healed. 

But  in  colonial  times,  and  even  fifty 
years  ago,  the  story  might  have  been 
very  different.  An  infected  wound  could 
be  a very  dangerous  thing.  There 
were  not  very  many  doctors.  The  doc- 
tors did  not  know  what  caused  infec- 


tions. They  knew  very  little  about  how 
to  cure  them.  They  had  very  few  medi- 
cines, and  those  they  had  did  little  good. 
An  infected  wound  could  cost  a boy’s  or 
girl’s  life. 

Today  doctors  know  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  most  kinds  of  sickness.  They 
are  learning  how  to  treat  others,  like 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  A child  born 
today  can  expect  to  live  fifteen  years 
longer  than  a child  born  in  1900.  This 
is  because  doctors  have  learned  how 
to  defeat  the  child’s  most  dangerous 
enemy,  disease. 

Conquering  disease 

Everyone  knows  now  that  many  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  germs.  Everyone 
knows  that  germs  are  most  likely  to 
breed  in  sewage  and  garbage.  They 
breed  in  water  that  is  not  pure,  and  in 
wounds  that  are  not  kept  clean.  Every- 
one knows  that  many  diseases  can  be 
given  by  one  person  to  another. 

Because  we  now  know  the  causes  of 
most  diseases,  we  can  avoid  getting  them 
by  removing  the  causes.  But  it  was  less 
than  one  hundred  years  ago  that  men 
began  to  discover  the  causes  of  disease. 
Before  that  time  diseases  were  common 
because  germs  were  common,  and  no 
one  knew  how  to  kill  the  germs. 

In  many  ways,  cities  and  towns  in 
North  America  a century  ago  were 
not  very  nice  to  live  in.  Almost  no 
homes  had  running  water.  No  homes 
had  inside  toilets.  Garbage  and  sewage 
filled  the  streets.  In  many  towns,  hogs 
wandered  through  the  streets,  feeding 
on  the  garbage. 

When  men  learned  that  clean  towns 
were  healthier  towns,  they  began  to 
change  their  ways.  Cities  like  New  York 
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and  Boston  built  huge  tubes,  or  aque- 
ducts, to  bring  water  from  lakes  and 
rivers  in  the  country.  They  built  sewage 
systems  to  carry  away  waste,  so  that  the 
streets  might  be  clean.  Gradually,  at 
first  in  the  cities,  people  began  to  put 
bathrooms  in  their  homes.  Many  began 
to  buy  bathtubs.  Most  people  thought 
they  were  a new  invention,  but  the 
Romans  had  used  them  more  than 
a thousand  years  before. 

As  sanitation  grew  better,  people  grew 
stronger  and  healthier.  Men  began  to 
insist  that  their  food  be  clean  and  pure. 
They  passed  laws  requiring  meat  and 
canned  foods  to  be  inspected.  They 
passed  laws  to  make  sure  that  milk  was 
free  from  germs. 

Now  the  diseases  that  are  carried  in 
impure  food,  impure  drinking  water, 
and  sewage  are  almost  unknown  on  this 
continent.  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  Asia  and  Africa,  they  are 
still  great  dangers.  People  in  those 
lands  are  learning  how  to  prevent  them 
by  making  clean  cities.  Some  day  there 
may  be  no  such  diseases  any- 
where in  the  world. 

About  the  same  time  that 
the  cities  and  towns  were 
being  cleaned  up,  scientists 
in  Europe  and  America  were 
learning  about  another  way 
to  prevent  many  diseases.  First 
they  discovered  what  germ 
caused  a disease.  Then  they 
made  sure  that  a person  would 
not  get  a serious  case  of  the 
disease  by  giving  him  a very 
weak  case  first.  They  could 
make  people  immune  to  some 
diseases  by  giving  them  vac- 
cinations or  inoculations.  Now, 
in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  almost  every  child  must 


be  given  “shots”  for  several  diseases. 
Because  of  this  discovery,  we  no  longer 
need  fear  smallpox,  or  diphtheria,  or 
tetanus. 

In  many  other  ways  doctors,  using  the 
discoveries  made  by  scientists  in  their 
laboratories,  are  working  to  prevent  and 
cure  disease.  Regular  health  examina- 
tions, regular  dental  care,  x-rays  to  de- 
tect tuberculosis,  quarantines,  and  new 
drugs  like  penicillin  are  all  helping  to 
conquer  disease.  With  them  we  all  may 
lead  healthier  lives. 

The  work  of  the  doctors  will  not  be 
finished  until  everyone  here  and  all 
over  the  world  can  benefit  from  their 
care.  Some  of  the  people  think  that 
our  governments  should  help  to  do  this. 
Others  think  that  private  doctors  and 
hospitals  can  do  it  better.  But  everyone 
agrees  that  it  must  be  done. 

Conquering  hunger 

Disease  has  always  been  one  of  man’s 
greatest  enemies.  Hunger  is  another. 
For  thousands  of  years,  men  have  feared 


A doctor  is  a friend  to  all 
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hunger  even  more  than  disease.  There 
are  very  few  countries  in  the  world,  even 
today,  where  everyone  has  enough  to 
eat.  In  all  lands  until  just  a few  years 
ago,  even  those  people  who  had  enough 
to  eat  had  very  little  idea  of  what  to  eat. 
Many  suffered  from  diseases  like  rickets, 
which  softens  the  bones,  because  they 
did  not  eat  enough  of  the  right  things. 
Now,  because  doctors  know  just  what 
foods  a healthy  body  needs,  such  dis- 
eases can  be  prevented  and  cured  quite 
easily. 

The  governments  of  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  now  help  in  many 
ways  to  make  sure  that  their  people  eat 
well.  Doctors  and  nurses  are  sent  to 
poor  communities  to  teach  people  what 
to  eat.  Many  schools  serve  healthful 
lunches  to  the  pupils  who  might  other- 
wise not  have  a good  diet.  Food  is  sent 
from  countries  where  there  is  more  than 
enough,  to  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  where  there  has  rarely  been 
enough. 

In  the  past  few  years,  scientists  have 
learned  to  make  some  kinds  of  food  in 
their  laboratories.  These  foods,  or  vita- 


mins, are  added  to  the  foods  we  eat  to 
make  them  more  healthful.  Vitamin  D 
is  added  to  milk.  Vitamin  B is  added  to 
white  flour  and  bread. 

Because  of  these  changes  in  what  they 
eat,  the  health  of  people  is  improved. 
Children  are  taller  and  huskier  now  than 
they  were  fifty  or  a hundred  years  ago. 
You  are  quite  likely  to  be  taller  and 
stronger  than  your  parents  when  you 
are  fully  grown. 

An  educated  people 

People  are  healthier  and  stronger 
now  because  men  have  learned  the 
causes  of  health  and  sickness,  strength 
and  weakness.  They  have  been  able  to 
learn  so  much  because  they  have  been 
able  to  study  and  to  experiment. 

To  become  a doctor  or  a scientist,  you 
must  study  for  many  years.  For  a long 
time  there  were  very  few  colleges  or 
universities  in  the  United  States  to 
teach  doctors  and  scientists.  They  began 
to  be  set  up  a few  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution, but  it  was  nearly  a hundred  years 
before  there  began  to  be  enough  good 
schools  to  serve  the  country’s  needs. 


The  graduates  from  these  schools  went 
to  work  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Many  became  doctors  like  the  doctors 
you  know.  Others  spent  their  lives  in 
laboratories,  looking  for  the  causes  of 
disease,  seeking  for  ways  of  curing  dis- 
ease. Some  of  these  men  became  fa- 
mous. Most  did  not,  but  their  work  is 
just  as  important  as  if  they  had.  By 
working  together  at  the  problem  of  con- 
quering disease  and  by  sharing  their 
knowledge,  scientists  have  made  our 
good  health  today  possible. 

Just  as  doctors  and  scientists  must  go 
to  school  for  many  years,  so  must  en- 
gineers, lawyers,  teachers,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  workers.  For  each  special 
kind  of  work  there  are  now  many  spe- 
cial schools. 

But  today  almost  everyone,  whether 
or  not  he  chooses  such  a special  kind  of 
work  to  do,  goes  to  school  while  he  is 
young.  Almost  every  child  goes  for 
eight  years.  Most  finish  high  school. 
More  and  more  young  people  are  going 
on  to  college. 

In  the  early  days  of  North  America, 
few  children  learned  more  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  many  did 
not  even  learn  that.  Many  people  did 
not  have  the  pleasures  that  an  education 
can  bring.  Many  people  were  cut  off 
from  the  chance  to  do  their  best  work 
because  they  could  not  read  and  so 
could  not  learn  to  do  new  things. 

Now  everyone  believes  that  all  people 
have  the  right  to  an  education.  Every 
person  has  the  right  to  do  the  kind  of 
work  he  chooses  to  do.  Once  people 
had  to  pay  to  go  to  school,  and  those 
who  could  not  pay  had  no  way  of  going. 
Now,  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Canada, 
grade  schools  are  free.  Many  states 
support  colleges  which  can  be  at- 
tended at  a low  cost.  And  students  who 


A Happier  and  Healthier  Life 

cannot  pay  are  often  helped  with  gifts 
of  money  called  scholarships.  Many  of 
the  great  leaders  received  their  educa- 
tion through  the  aid  of  scholarships. 

The  way  of  democracy 

The  great  changes  in  ways  of  living 
that  you  have  read  about  in  this  chapter 
were  made  by  men.  For  it  is  men  who 
invent  machines,  men  who  make  them, 
and  men  who  use  them.  Men,  working 
in  laboratories  or  at  sickbeds,  have  made 
the  discoveries  which  give  us  greater 
health.  Men  have  worked  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  child  to  have  the 
chance  to  study  and  learn  what  he 
chooses  to  learn. 

All  the  men  you  have  read  about  in 
this  chapter  have  followed  the  way  of 
democracy.  They  worked  for  the  good 
of  all,  not  for  just  a few.  They  worked 
to  share  their  knowledge  and  their  new 
inventions  with  all  who  needed  them. 

They  were  free  to  work  as  they  chose, 
and  they  chose  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
everyone.  Their  work  has  helped  to 
make  us  more  free.  We  are  becoming 
free  of  the  burden  of  unending  labor, 
free  of  the  fear  of  disease  and  hunger. 
We  are  becoming  free  to  work  out  our 
own  lives  as  we  choose.  We  are  be- 
coming free  to  use  our  knowledge  and 
our  riches  not  only  for  our  own  good 
but  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

More  and  more  people  are  beginning 
to  believe  that  every  man  has  the  right 
to  enjoy  these  freedoms.  More  and  more 
believe  that  so  long  as  some  men  remain 
unfree,  the  world  cannot  be  at  peace. 

Canadians  and  Americans  have  be- 
come good  neighbors,  enjoying  freedom 
and  peace.  Working  with  others  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  citizens  of  both 
countries  can  help  to  bring  freedom  and 
peace  to  all  people. 
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New  Ways  of  Living. 


The  History  Workshop 


You  have  been  reading  a chapter  that  is 
mainly  about  inventions.  Inventions  are 
very  important  because  they  changed  the 
way  people  lived.  You  will  want  to  relate 
the  story  of  invention  in  the  United  States 
with  that  of  Britain  and  Canada. 

When  was  the  invention  made? 

On  page  213  you  were  asked  to  make  a 
new  kind  of  time  chart.  Now  you  can  make 
the  same  kind  of  time  chart  to  show  when 
inventions  were  made.  You  should  add  a 
few  inventions  that  you  read  about  in 
earlier  chapters. 

Your  time  chart  should  start  with  1760 
and  go  on  to  the  present  time.  Mark  it 
off  in  equal  spaces,  with  each  space  standing 
for  ten  years. 

First  put  on  your  time  chart  events  that 
have  something  to  do  with  important  in- 
ventions. Put  each  one  in  the  correct  ten- 
year  space  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
chart.  Here  is  a list  of  events  in  the  United 
States  that  you  might  like  to  use: 

First  use  of  television 
Invention  of  the  Newbold  plow 
Invention  of  the  John  Deere  plow 
Invention  of  the  McCormick  reaper 
First  use  of  automobiles  in  the  United 
States 

First  successful  airplane  flight 
First  telegraph  message  between  two 
cities 

Successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
First  telephone  message 
First  radio  messages 
First  radio  broadcasting  station 
Drilling  of  first  oil  well 
Edison’s  invention  of  electric  lamp 
First  Model  T Ford  (First  use  of  complete 
mass-production  methods) 

Invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
Voyage  of  the  Clermont  (Beginning  of  the 
use  of  steamboats  in  America) 

First  use  of  steam  locomotives  on  Ameri- 
can railroads 


Now  you  are  ready  for  the  left  side  of  your 
time  chart.  You  will  find  some  events  in 
the  world  history  outlines.  Others  you  will 
recall  from  your  study  of  the  history  of 
Canada,  such  as  Bell’s  first  long  distance 
message,  from  Brantford  to  Paris.  Ency- 
clopedias like  Compton's , the  World  Book, 
and  Britannica  Junior  have  articles  on  Inven- 
tion which  will  help  you.  You  may  wish  to 
include  medical  discoveries  like  insulin, 
x-ray,  vaccination,  penicillin,  etc. 


Who  did  it? 

At  the  left  below  is  a list  of  inventions. 
At  the  right  is  a list  of  inventors.  Match 
the  inventions  with  the  names  of  their 
inventors. 


telegraph 

airplane 

reaper 

electric  lamp 
telephone 


Morse 

Wright 

Edison 

Bell 

McCormick 


Your  community  history 

Find  out  when  your  community  got  its 
first  telegraph  line,  its  first  telephones,  its 
first  electric  lights,  its  first  sewer,  its  first 
airport.  Maybe  you  can  find  out  when  most 
of  the  great  inventions  came  to  your  com- 
munity. What  difference  did  each  one  make 
to  the  people  living  there? 

A great  many  people  in  your  community 
can  tell  you  about  a time  when  there  were 
no  radios  and  no  passenger  planes.  Older 
people  can  remember  when  there  were  no 
automobiles  or  electric  lights.  They  can 
also  tell  you  how  much  less  people  used  to 
know  about  how  to  stay  well.  Perhaps  you 
can  find  someone  who  remembers  when 
there  were  no  telephones  in  your  com- 
munity. For  this  last  part  of  your  history, 
the  best  information  you  can  get  is  what 
you  can  learn  from  people  who  remember. 
They  actually  saw  the  changes  you  have 
learned  about. 
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Interesting  Books  to  Read 

(The  following  books  are  recommended  by  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  House,  Toronto  Public  Library) 


GENERAL  READING 

Baity,  Elizabeth  C.  Americans  before  Columbus.  Viking. 
A panorama  of  the  civilizations  that  flourished  in  the 
Americas  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the  coming  of  the  white 
man. 

Hartman,  Gertrude.  These  United  States  and  How  They 
Came  to  Be.  Macmillan.  The  information  on  social 
life  and  customs  is  imaginatively  presented. 

PASSAGE  TO  AMERICA 

Log  of  Christopher  Columbus'  First  Voyage  to  America  in  the 
Year  1492,  The.  Scott.  This  day-to-day  record  of 
events  as  they  took  place,  gives  an  impressive  first 
hand  picture  of  the  first  voyage. 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth  J.  Door  to  the  North.  Winston. 
Story  of  the  14th  century  Norse  expedition  to  America. 

Hodges,  C.  Walter.  Columbus  Sails.  Coward-McCann. 
A vivid  and  dramatic  account  of  Columbus’  first 
voyage  and  the  discovery  of  America. 

Kingsley,  Charles.  Westward  Ho!  Scribner.  A glorious 
tale  of  the  English  sea  dogs  who  went  out  to  “singe 
the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain”  along  the  coasts  of 
the  New  World. 

Lambert,  Richard  S.  Franklin  of  the  Arctic.  McClelland 
& Stewart.  The  search  for  the  North  West  Passage. 

Pyle,  Howard.  Howard  Pyle's  Book  of  Pirates.  Harper. 
“Fiction,  fact,  and  fancy  concerning  the  buccaneers 
and  marooners  of  the  Spanish  Main.” 

Scott,  J.  M.  Hudson  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Methuen. 

Shippen,  Katherine  B.  Passage  to  America.  Harper. 
An  account  of  the  great  migrations  to  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  background  and  contributions  of 
these  peoples  to  American  culture. 

Shore,  Maxine.  Hero  of  Darien.  Longmans.  A pic- 
turesque and  convincing  biography  of  Balboa. 

HOMES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Barksdale,  Lena.  That  Country  Called  Virginia.  Knopf. 
Early  Virginia  and  the  contributions  of  Virginians 
from  the  Revolution  right  up  to  the  present  day. 

Bauer,  Helen.  California  Mission  Days.  Doubleday. 
The  chain  of  missions  throughout  California  that 
began  with  the  work  of  Junipero  Serra.  A fine 
picture  of  Indian  and  missionary  life. 

Bennett,  John.  Barnaby  Lee.  Appleton-Century.  A 
tale  of  action  and  suspense  with  the  attack  of  the 
English  on  New  Amsterdam  as  the  focal  point. 

Bradford,  William.  Homes  in  the  Wilderness.  Scott. 
Retold  from  the  journals  of  the  gallant  company  who 
sailed  in  the  Mayflower. 

Criss,  Mildred.  Pocahontas:  Young  American  Princess. 
Dodd. 

Duvoisin,  Roger.  The  Four  Corners  of  the  World.  Knopf. 
“The  unbelievable  adventures  ot  Francisco  Pizarro.” 

Gaither,  Frances.  The  Painted  Arrow.  Macmillan. 
The  unusual  adventures  of  a French  boy  who  sails  with 
the  brothers  Iberville  to  found  a French  colony  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Garst,  Shannon.  Three  Conquistadors:  Cortez , Coronado, 
Pizarro.  Messner.  Presents  a sympathetic  picture  of 
the  native  peoples,  and,  at  the  same  time,  develops  the 
characters  of  the  three  explorers. 

Gray,  Elizabeth.  Beppy  Marlowe  of  Charles  Town.  Viking. 
A brother  and  sister  leave  their  London  home  to  face  a 
strange  new  world  in  the  colonial  Charleston  of  1715. 


Lang,  Andrew,  ed.  The  Conquest  of  Montezuma' s Empire. 
Hale.  Lang  has  simplified  Prescott’s  account  of  the 
Conquest,  keeping  it  vivid  and  exciting. 

Lide,  Alice  A.  A Princess  of  Yucatan.  Longmans.  Adven- 
tures of  a Mayan  girl  in  Yucatan  under  Aztec  rule. 

Meadowcroft,  Enid  L.  The  First  Year.  Crowell.  The  first 
strenuous  year  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England 
is  pictured  through  the  eyes  of  some  of  their  children. 

Newcombe,  Covelle.  Cortez  the  Conqueror.  Random.  A 
dramatic  and  vivid  account  of  Cortez’  career  in  the 
New  World.  The  pictures  illustrate  the  text  with  a real 
feeling  for  Mexican  art  and  pageantry. 

Prescott,  William  H.  The  Conquest  of  Mexico.  Doubleday. 
A detailed  history  of  the  conquest;  accurate  illustra- 
tions bring  to  life  the  early  Aztec  civilization. 

Pyle,  Howard.  The  Story  of  Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes. 
Appleton.  The  adventures  of  a young  man  who  was 
kidnapped  in  1719  and  carried  to  the  plantations  of 
Virginia,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  famous  pirate, 
Blackbeard. 

Repplier,  Agnes.  Pere  Marquette:  Priest,  Pioneer  and 
Adventurer.  Doubleday.  The  life  of  the  man  who 
discovered  the  Mississippi. 

Seaman,  Augusta  H.  Little  Mamselle  of  the  Wilderness. 
Macmillan.  La  Salle’s  ill-fated  attempt  to  found  a 
colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  traced  through 
the  mysterious  story  of  a little  French  girl. 

Trachsel,  Myrtle  Jamison.  Elizabeth  of  the  Mayflower. 
Macmillan.  Based  on  William  Bradford’s  “History 
of  the  Plymouth  Plantation,  ’ ’ this  story  of  problems  faced 
by  the  Pilgrims  centres  around  a young  English  girl. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES 

Bakeless,  John.  Fighting  Frontiersman;  the  Life  of  Daniel 
Boone.  Morrow. 

Choate,  Florence  and  Curtis,  Elizabeth.  The  Crimson 
Shawl.  Lippincott.  The  life  of  the  Acadians  who 
were  transported  to  New  England. 

Cooper,  James  F.  The  Deer  slayer.  Scribner.  The 
adventurous  life  of  Indian  and  white  scouts  in  New 
York  State  about  1745.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
Leatherstocking  Tales. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Indian  Captive;  the  Story  of  Mary  Jemison. 
Lippincott.  Captured  by  the  Indians  in  1758,  Mary 
Jemison  chose  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  with  the 
Seneca  tribe.  A good  picture  of  frontier  life  at  the 
time  of  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

MacDonald,  Zillah  K.  Flower  of  the  Fortress.  Westminster 
Press.  A young  Huguenot  boy  joins  Sir  William 
Pepperell’s  New  England  army  in  1745  and  plays  a 
courageous  part  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg. 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Boyd,  James.  Drums.  Scribner.  The  fortunes  of 
Johnny  Fraser  who  leaves  the  brilliant  life  of  eighteenth 
century  London  to  go  to  the  seething  colonial  life  of 
the  Southern  States  of  Revolutionary  Days. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.  Cardigan.  Harper.  An  adven- 
turous tale  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  early  colonial  days,  and  ends  with  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  and  the  wedding  of  the  hero  and 
heroine. 

Clark,  Thomas  D.  Simon  Kenton,  Kentucky  Scout.  Farrar. 
The  defence  of  Kentucky  by  scouts  and  frontiersman 
during  the  Revolution.  An  excellent  picture  of 
pioneer  and  Indian  life. 
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Edmonds,  Walter  D.  Wilderness  Clearing.  Dodd.  A 
young  boy  and  girl  face  unusual  personal  responsibili- 
ties during  an  episode  of  the  Indian  warfare  in  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution  in  northern  New  York. 

Forbes,  Esther.  Johnny  Tremain.  Houghton.  A Boston 
apprentice  takes  part  in  the  “Tea  Party”  and  runs 
errands  for  Paul  Revere,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other 
“Sons  of  Liberty.” 

Gray,  Elizabeth  J.  Meggy  McIntosh.  Viking.  Meggy  runs 
away  from  Edinburgh  to  find  adventure  in  the  Scottish 
settlement  in  the  Carolina  of  pre-Revolutionary  days. 

Raddall,  Thomas  H.  Son  of  the  Hawk.  Winston.  A 
Canadian  family  faces  conflicting  loyalties  in  the 
American  revolutionary  attempt  to  seize  Nova  Scotia, 
the  key  to  all  Canada. 

Widdemer,  Margaret.  Prince  in  Buckskin.  Winston.  The 
story  of  Joseph  Brant  at  Lake  George. 

WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES 

Edmonds,  Walter  D.  Cadmus  Henry.  Dodd.  Young 
Cadmus  Henry,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  has  an 
unexpected  view  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  from  a 
balloon. 

Meadowcroft,  Enid  L.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Crowell. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Abe  Lincoln  Grows  Up.  Harcourt. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.  .Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Life  on  a 
southern  plantation  before  the  Civil  War. 

Swift,  Hildegarde  H.  The  Railroad  to  Freedom.  Harcourt. 
How  a negro  girl  escaped  from  slavery  and  the  under- 
ground railway  by  which  she  led  her  friends  to 
freedom. 

Twain,  Mark.  Huckleberry  Finn.  Grosset.  Ragged,  care- 
free “Huck”  Finn  drifts  down  the  Mississippi  with  the 
runaway  slave  Negro  Jim.  A classic  boyhood  story 
and  an  interesting  approach  to  the  period  of  the  War 
between  the  States. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

Baylor,  Frances  C.  Juan  and  Juanita.  Houghton.  Two 
Mexican  children,  kidnapped  by  Indians,  escape  and 
fend  for  themselves  during  a long  desert  journey. 

Fleming,  Peter.  Brazilian  Adventure.  Scribner.  The 
story  of  the  search  for  a man  who  disappeared  into  the 
Brazilian  jungle  in  search  of  a “lost”  city. 

Fod or,  Lazio,  ed.  Brazil.  Hastings  House.  Brief  historical 
and  geographical  facts  are  followed  by  photographs 
which  comprise  the  larger  part  of  the  book.  There  is  a 
similar  book  on  Argentina. 

Gill,  Richard  C.  The  Story  of  the  Other  America.  Houghton. 
A brief  history  of  South  America,  giving  a general 
picture  of  the  political  and  traditional  resources.  There 
are  sketches  and  excellent  picture  maps. 

Judson,  Clara.  Soldier  Doctor;  The  Story  of  William 
Gorgas.  Scribner.  The  life  of  the  man  who  conquered 
yellow  fever  told  against  a background  of  frontier  life, 
the  Spanish- American  War,  and  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Morris,  Ann  A.  Digging  in  Yucatan.  Doubleday.  The 
author  has  put  into  print  some  of  her  own  spirit  of 
adventure  and  enthusiasm  for  the  romance  of  Mayan 
civilization. 

Rothery,  Agnes.  Central  American  Roundabout.  A travel 
book  of  Central  America  that  brings  out  the  differ- 
ences and  similarities  between  Central  and  North 
American  ways  of  life.  South  American  Roundabout,  by 
the  same  author,  is  similar. 

Smith,  Susan.  Made  in  Mexico.  Knopf.  Here  is  all  the 
handwork  of  Mexico,  pottery,  baskets,  toys,  weaving, 
with  historical  backgrounds  and  legends. 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  W.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Simon 
Bolivar.  Dodd.  This  colorful  figure  is  portrayed 
against  an  historical  background  that  is  somewhat 
complicated.  But  it  presents  a forceful  picture  of 
colonial  Spain. 


Waldbeck,  Jo  B.  Jungle  Journey.  Viking.  This  is  the 
story  of  the  author’s  journey  into  the  interior  of  British 
Guiana. 

WESTWARD  EXPANSION 

Bosworth,  Allan  R.  Ladd  of  the  Lone  Star.  Aladdin. 
Ladd  Merrill’s  exciting  adventures  as  a despatch 
rider  for  General  Sam  Houston  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  Alamo. 

Carr,  Mary  J.  Young  Mac  of  Fort  Vancouver.  Crowell. 
Life  in  the  far  western  Hudson’s  Bay  Post  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  Washington,  in  the  year  1832. 

Coffman,  Ramon  P.  Famous  Pioneers  for  Young  People. 
Barnes.  A useful  collection  of  biographies  ranging 
from  Buffalo  Bill  to  Brigham  Young. 

Garst,  Shannon.  Kit  Carson,  Trail  Blazer  and  Scout. 
Messner.  A vivid  biography  of  the  man  whose  pioneer 
spirit,  gift  for  leadership,  and  courage  brought  him 
fame  as  a scout  and  trail-blazer  of  the  West. 

Garst,  Shannon.  Sitting  Bull.  Messner.  The  story  of 
the  great  Sioux  chief  who  fled  to  Canada  with  his 
tribe  rather  than  face  life  on  a reservation  provided 
by  the  white  man. 

Grey,  Katharine.  Rolling  Wheels.  The  long,  heroic  trek 
from  Indiana  to  California  of  pioneers  who  left 
civilization  behind  to  explore  “farther  west.” 

Jackson,  Helen  H.  Ramona.  Little.  An  enthralling 
romance  and  a sympathetic  picture  of  the  Spanish  and 
Indian  culture  in  Lower  California  just  after  it  became 
an  American  possession. 

Lundy,  Jo  E.  Seek  the  Dark  Gold.  Winston.  An  adventure 
story  based  on  the  rivalry  in  1810-1812  between  the 
North  West  Fur  Company  and  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany established  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Matthews,  Etta  L.  Over  the  Blue  Wall.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  The  explorers  and  pioneers 
pushing  westwards  beyond  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

Montgomery,  Richard  G.  Young  Northwest.  Random 
House.  The  Pacific  Northwest  from  the  days  of  the 
early  explorers  and  Indians  to  the  coming  of  the 
“iron  horse.” 

Parkman,  Francis.  The  Oregon  Trail.  Little.  An  ex- 
citing account  of  frontier  travel  during  a trip  from 
St.  Louis  to  Oregon  in  1864. 

Seymour,  Flora  W.  La  Salle,  Explorer  of  our  Midland 
Empire.  Appleton. 

Skelton,  Charles.  Riding  West  on  the  Pony  Express. 
Macmillan.  Jeff  Harlow,  one  of  the  plucky  lads 
who  rode  through  storm  and  ambush  with  the  precious 
mails  linking  East  to  West,  has  the  exciting  task  of 
carrying  the  news  of  Lincoln’s  election  and  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  Wagons  Westward,  a Tale  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail.  A lively,  sometimes  bloodthirsty,  but 
thoroughly  satisfying  account  for  older  boys  and 
giris. 

White,  Stewart  E.  Daniel  Boone,  Wilderness  Scout. 
Doubleday.  Recounts  the  perils  and  achievement  of  a 
life  spent  in  exploring  the  trackless  wilderness  and 
opening  up  pioneer  settlements. 

TECHNICAL  AMERICA 

Patterson,  John  C.  America’s  Greatest  Inventors.  Crowell. 

Reed,  W.  Maxwell.  America’s  Treasure.  Harcourt.  An 
eminently  readable  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Stevenson,  O.  J.  The  Talking  Wire,  the  Story  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell.  Messner. 

Strack,  Lilian  H.  Nickel.  Harper.  Historical  background 
as  well  as  modern  processes  of  production  of  a metal 
important  to  Canadians.  Aluminum,  Asbestos,  and 
Radium,  are  similar  books  with  emphasis  on  Canadian 
production. 
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Index  and  Pronouncing  Vocabulary 


Pages  on  which  pictures  are  to  be  found  are  marked  with  a star  (*). 

Key  to  pronunciation:  a,  as  in  ate;  a,  as  in  senate;  a,  as  in  care;  a,  as  in  am;  a,  as  in  final; 
a,  as  in  arm;  a,  as  in  ask;  a,  as  in  sofa;  e,  as  in  eve;  e,  as  in  create;  8,  as  in  end;  e,  as  in  nov£l; 
e,  as  in  cinder;  I,  as  in  ice;  i,  as  in  ill;  i,  as  in  chanty;  5,  as  in  old;  6,  as  in  bbey;  6,  as  in  lord; 
o,  as  in  6dd;  o,  as  in  connect;  oo,  as  in  food;  do,  as  in  foot;  oi,  as  in  oil;  ou,  as  in  thou;  u,  as  in  pure; 
u,  as  in  unite;  u,  as  in  urn;  u,  as  in  study;  u,  as  in  circws;  N indicates  the  nasal  tone,  as  in  French, 
of  the  preceding  vowel;  g,  as  in  go;  th,  as  in  that. 


Acadia  (d-ka/di-a),  83,  93 
Acoma  (ak'kb-ma),  34-35* 
Adams,  John,  120,  122 
Adams,  Samuel,  119,  120 
Africa  (af'ri-kd),  11-13 
Agriculture.  See  Farming 
Airplanes,  238,  248-250,  249* 
Alamo,  the  (a'la-mo),  163* 
Albemarle  Sound  (al'be- 
marl),  74 

Allegheny  River  (al'S-ga'ni), 
95 

Amazon  River  (am'a-zbn), 
219 

America  (a-mer'i-ka) : dis- 
covered by  Vikings,  4; 
named,  16;  reached  by 
Columbus,  14-16.  See  also 
Exploration,  Middle  Amer- 
ica, and  South  America 
Andes  Mountains  (an'dez), 
219,  225* 

Annapolis  (d-nap'b-lls),  74 
Appalachian  Mountains 
(ap'd-lach'i-an),  138* 
Argentina  (ar'jen-te'na),  225 
Armada,  Spanish,  50 
Articles  of  Confederation, 
122-123,  126 

Asia  (a'sha),  5;  new  routes 
to,  7-17,  85-86 
Assembly:  colonial,  112-113, 
114;  crown  colonies,  71-72; 
Virginia,  53,  70,  118* 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  186-188 
Astoria  (as-to'ri-a),  187  *-188 
Astrolabe  (as'trd-lab),  12 
Atlantic  cable,  252*-253 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  (at- 
lan'tik),  93 

Atlantic  Ocean,  12-13,  14 


Austin,  Moses,  189 
Austin,  Stephen,  162,  189- 
190 

Automobiles,  238,  239,  246- 
248*,  260  *-261*,  262 

Avalon,  60 

Aztecs  (az'teks),  21-22,  23*, 
32-33,  42-43 

Balboa  (bal-bo'd),  18*-19* 
Baltimore  (bol't^-mbr),  74, 
158,  161 

Baltimore,  Lord,  61 
Baranof,  Alexander,  181 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham, 

254 

Benalcazar  (ba  'nal-ka  'zar) , 
218 

Bering,  Vitus,  233 
Berkeley  (burk'li),  67-68 
Bermuda,  120 
Bill  of  Rights,  129 
Bishop,  Colonel,  249 
Bolivar,  Simon  (bb-le'var), 
223-224*,  225;  map,  222 
Bolivia  (bb-liv'i-a),  225 
Boone,  Daniel  (boon),  110, 
138-140 

Boonesborough,  140 
Boston  (bos'tan),  56,  157 
Boston  Tea  Party,  the,  119 
Bradford,  William,  55 
Brazil  (brd-zil'),  25,  217, 

225-226 

Bridger,  Jim  (brij'er),  194- 
195 

Britain,  72,  83,  98,  112-115; 
and  Dominion  of  Canada, 
234-235;  and  Oregon  Coun- 
try, 162,  202-203;  and 
South  America,  221, 223,  224 


British  Columbia,  233 
Brock,  Sir  Isaac,  148 
Buccaneers,  226-227 
Buffaloes,  32,  36,  171*,  194, 
205 

Bukhara  (bbo-ka'ra),  7-8 
Burgoyne,  General  (bur- 
goin'),  123-124 


Cabot,  John  (kab'wt),  16— 
17*,  map,  10 

Cabral  (ka-bral'),  25;  map,  25 
Cabrillo  (ka-brel'yb),  172- 
174 

California  (kal'i-for'm-a), 
172-180,  203-204;  map, 

178 

Calverts,  60-61,  71 

Canada,  110;  boundary  agree- 
ments, 136-137  (map),  149, 
188;  dominion  formed,  233; 
during  American  Revolu- 
tion, 121;  government  of, 
234-235;  joint  defence  of, 
232,  235 ; relations  with  U.S., 
149, 233, 234 ; in  War  of  1812, 
148,  233-234;  Alaska  Dis- 
pute, 233;  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  233-235.  See 
also  Quebec;  Montreal 
Candle  making,  98* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  13,  25 
Carolina  (kar'6-li'nd),  71 
Carson,  Kit,  197-198,  201 
Carteret  (kar'ter-et),  67-68 
Cartier,  Jacques  (kar-tya', 
zhak),  36-37,  53,  264;  map, 
28-29 

Carver,  John,  55 
Carver.  See  China 
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Cattle:  brought  by  Span- 
iards, 43,  220;  in  Califor- 
nia, 182*,  183;  in  South- 
west, 150-151*,  190*,  209- 
212 

Celeron  (sal-roN),  95 
Cermenho  (ser-me'nyoo), 
175 

Champlain,  Lake  (sham'- 
plan'),  83 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  53, 

83-85;  map,  84 
Charles  I,  60 
Charles  II,  60,  67 
Charleston  (charlz'tdn),  S. 

C.,  75-77*,  161 
Charles  Town,  71,  75.  See 
also  Charleston 
Chesapeake  Bay  (ches'a- 
pek),  50,  52,  67;  map,  51 
Children:  New  England  vil- 
lagers’, 102-103*,  103-104; 
wealthy  planters’,  99-100 
Chile  (che'la),  217-218,  225 
China:  early  trade  with,  5; 
the  Polos  in,  8-9;  U.  S. 
trade  with,  134 
Christophe,  Henri,  (kre-st5f ' 
ONre) ; 228-229 

Church,  New  England,  104- 
105,  104* 

Cibola  (se'b6-la),  seven  cities 
of,  33-34 

Cincinnati  (sm'si-nat'i),  146* 
Cities  and  towns:  Charles- 
ton, 77,  76-77*;  Cincin- 
nati, 146*;  Jamestown,  51- 
52*;  Lima,  220*;  New  Am- 
sterdam, 59*;  New  England 
village,  102;  New  Orleans, 
90;  New  York,  100-102, 
101*,  159-160;  Philadelphia, 
69— 70* ; Salt  Lake  City, 
202*;  Santa  Fe,  176*;  Span- 
ish city  in  Mexico,  41*,  43; 
Spanish  towns  in  South 
America,  220 *-221;  Civil 
War,  164-167 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  124 
Clark,  William,  145 
Clermont , 153  *-154 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  159 


Clothing:  in  New  England 
village,  102*,  103;  in  New 
France,  92,  uniforms  of  col- 
onial army,  120-121*;  uni- 
forms of  English  army,  111*; 
of  wealthy  planters,  99 

Colombia  (k6-lSm'be-a),  218 

Colonies,  Thirteen  Ameri- 
can: farming  in,  52,  56, 
70-71,  72,  75-78,  82,  90- 
91;  founding  and  settle- 
ment of,  49-61,  maps:  51, 
54,  58,  66,  68,  75,  123; 
government  of,  53,  71-72, 
105,  112-119;  life  in  the, 
64-67,  71-105;  manufac- 

turing in,  74,  79-80,  82- 
83;  population,  73,  81,  115; 
separation  from  Britain, 
125;  trade,  52,  66,  74-81, 
82-83,  116-119;  union,  early 
attempts  at,  119-120,  122- 
123;  wars  with  Indians,  1 10— 
111,  113.  See  also  Seven 
Years’  War  and  Revolution, 
American 

Colony,  definition  of,  15,  71 

Columbia , the  (k6-lum'bi-a), 
134* 

Columbia  River : discovery 
of,  134,  181-182;  explora- 
tion of,  185-186 

Columbus,  Christopher 

(kS-lum'tms,  kris't<5-fer),  2, 
13-16,  15*,  45,  250;  map,  10 

Company  of  New  France, 
85 

Compass,  12 

Conestoga  wagon  (kon  'es- 
to'gd),  142  *-143,  159 

Confederate  States  of 
America,  165 

Congress,  United  States, 
127,  128,  132,  156 

Connecticut  (ko-net'i-kwt), 
58 

Constitutional  Convention, 

126-129,  128* 

Continental  Congress,  119— 
120,  122,  126 

Cooper,  Peter,  161 

Corn,  24,  30,  32,  51,  55*,  56, 
95,  151,  190 


Cornwallis,  General  (korn- 

wbl'is),  125 

Coronado,  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  de  (k6-r6-na'dh6, 
fran-ses'kS  vas'kez  da),  27, 
33-36,  172;  map,  28 
Cortes,  Hernando  (kor-tas', 
er-nan'd<5),  20-22* 

Cotton,  133*,  151-154 
Cotton  gin,  152*,  238 
County,  146 

Coureurs  de  bois  (koo  'rur  'de 
bwd'),  86-88,  87* 

Cowboys,  209-212,  211* 
Croatoan  (kro'tan'),  50 
Crusaders,  6-7* 

Cuba  (ku'ba),  15-16,  229 

Cumberland  Gap  (kum'ber- 

ldnd),  139 

Cuzco  (kooz'ko),  23 

Dare,  Virginia  (dar),  50 
Darien  (da-re-en').  See  Pan- 
ama 

Davis,  Jefferson,  165 
Dawes,  Charles  (doz),  120 

Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 122 
Deere,  John,  243* 

Delaware  (del'a-war),  69 
Delaware  River  and  Bay, 
58,  67-68 

De  Smet,  Father  (de  smet'), 
199 

Dessalines,  Jacques  (des-d- 
len',  zhdk),  228 
De  Soto  (de  so 'to),  27-32, 229; 
map,  29 

Diaz,  Bartholomew  (de'az, 
bar-to'lS-mew),  13;  map,  6 
District  of  Columbia  (k<5- 
lum'bi-a),  132 
Drake,  Edwin,  247 
Drake,  Sir  Francis  (drak), 
47-49,  48*,  50,  162,  174 
Duquesne,  Fort  (doo-kan'), 
96 

Dutch,  the.  See  Netherlands; 
New  Netherland 

Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, 58-60 
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Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  257*- 

259 

Education.  See  Schools 
El  Camino  Real  (el  ka-me'- 
no  r£-al'),  177,  179;  map, 
178 

El  Dorado  (el  d6-ra'do),  218 
Electricity,  250-251,  255,  256 
Electric  light,  239,  256-259 
Elizabeth  I,  49-50 
Emigrant  train,  199-201, 
200-201* 

Empire,  British,  119 
England  (mg'land):  colonies, 
49-58,  51  (map),  54  (map), 
60-61,  67-81,  84  (map); 
explorations,  16-17,  46-50; 
relations  with  Spain,  47-49, 
50;  wars  with  Dutch,  60. 
See  also  Britain 
Ericson,  Leif  (er'ik-sfm),  2 
Erie  Canal  (e'ri),  158-159*, 
159-160 
Eskimos,  4 
Europe,  4-7,  11 
Exploration:  along  coast  of 
Africa,  6 (map),  11-13,  25; 
of  California,  177-179;  of 
Columbia  River,  185-186; 
by  Columbus,  10  (map),  14- 
lb;  of  Florida,  26-30;  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  85-86;  of 
Hudson  Bay,  93 ; of  the 
Hudson  River,  58;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 139;  of  Mexico,  20- 
22;  of  Mississippi  River, 
88-90;  of  Missouri  River, 
184-185;  of  North  Ameri- 
can Atlantic  coast,  16-17*, 
46-47, 83-85 ; of  Pacific  coast, 
172-175,  183;  of  Panama, 

18- 19;  by  Polo,  Marco,  6 
(map),  7-9,  8*;  routes  of 
early  explorers  to  Far  East, 
maps:  6,  25;  routes  of  ex- 
plorers in  the  Americas, 
maps:  10,  28-29,  84;  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  36-37 ; of 
South  America,  22-24;  of 
the  Southwest,  30-36,  177— 
179;  by  Vikings,  4-5;  voy- 
ages around  the  world, 

19- 20,  25  (map),  47-49. 
See  also  names  of  explorers 


Factories,  260  *-262,  261* 

Fall  line,  93 

Farming,  238-239,  241-245; 
in  California,  180*,  199*; 
Indian,  30-31,  34,  56;  in 
middle  colonies,  82*;  in 
New  France,  90-91*;  in 
northern  colonies,  78,  113*, 
240;  in  the  South,  52,  70-71, 
72-75,  151;  in  Spanish 

colonies,  18,  41-43,  220;  in 
the  West,  212* 

Ferdinand,  King  (fur'df- 
nand),  14,  16 
Ferrelo  (fe-re'lo),  174 
Field,  Cyrus,  252-253 
Findley,  John,  138-139 
Fishing:  by  English,  17,  92; 
by  French,  53;  by  New 
Englanders,  78-79,  157* 
Flag,  American,  125-126 
Flatboats,  143-144* 

Florida  (florT-da) : discovery 
and  exploration  of,  26-30, 
27*;  sold  by  Spain,  136-137 
(map),  150;  Spanish  settle- 
ment of,  44 *-45;  under  Eng- 
lish rule,  96 

Food:  in  early  colonies,  50- 
52,  65;  of  farmers  in  New 
France,  91;  Indians’,  34, 

36,  37;  in  middle  colonies, 
82;  in  New  England,  56, 
78,  104;  of  pioneers,  95, 
139;  in  Spanish  colonies, 
41,  42-43;  of  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, 16,  27-28,  32,  36 

Ford,  Henry,  248,  262 
Fountain  of  Youth,  26 
France:  in  the  American 
Revolution,  124;  colonies, 

37,  45-46,  83-93,  84  (map), 

91*,  228;  explorations,  36- 
37,  83-90;  and  Louisiana 

territory,  144;  trade,  53, 
85-88*,  89;  wars  with  Eng- 
land, 92-93,  95-96,  148 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  119, 
122,  124,  126,  128,  250 
Fraser,  Simon,  183;  map, 
174 

Fremont,  John  C.,  201 
Frontier,  94,  161,  170-171, 
205,  213 


Fulton,  Robert,  153-154 
Fur  trade:  at  Dutch  trading 
posts,  58;  by  French,  53, 
85-88*,  89;  at  Hudson  Bay, 
93;  in  New  England  colon- 
ies, 57 ; by  Russians,  92,  181 ; 
in  South  Carolina,  75-76; 
in  the  West,  134,  139,  147, 
154,  181-182,  186-188,  194- 
197 

Gadsden  Purchase,  164,  206; 
map,  136-137 

Gasoline  engine,  247,  248 
George  II,  78 
George  III,  116,  123 
Georgia  (jor'jyd),  78 
German  settlers,  70,  82,  95 
Ghent,  Treaty  of  (gent), 
149-150 

Gold : captured  by  Drake, 
47 ; discovered  in  West,  203- 
204,  207*;  in  New  World, 
16,  18,  26;  Spanish  search 
for,  217-218;  used  by 
Indians,  21,  22,  42 
Golden  Hind , the,  49 
Government:  of  Brazil,  226; 
of  Canada,  232,  234-235; 
colonial,  15,  53,  71-72,  105, 
112-113,  114-115,  122-123; 
Constitution,  126-128;  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  146;  of 
Spanish  colonies,  15,  221 
Governor,  definition  of,  15 
Grand  Banks,  the,  17 
Grand  Canyon,  35 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  167 
Gray,  Robert,  134-135,  182 
Great  Eastern , 253 
Great  Lakes,  37,  85-86,  89, 
159 

Great  Migration,  149,  189, 
200-201* 

Greenland  (gren'land),  4 
Griffin , the,  89 
Groseilliers  (gr<5-sa-ya'),  86, 
93 

Habitation , 83 
Haiti  (ha  rti) , 227-229 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  129 
Hancock,  John,  120 
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Harrison,  William  Henry, 
147 

Harrod,  James,  139 
Heceta  (a-sa'ta),  181-182 
Henderson,  Richard,  139- 
MO 

Henry,  Patrick,  118,  119 
Henry,  Prince,  11-13 
Henry  VII,  46 

Hidalgo,  Miguel  (e-dal'go, 
m e-gal'),  221 

Hispaniola  (hi  'span-yo  'la) , 

16,  227,  229 

Hooker,  Thomas,  57 
House  of  Commons,  60 
House  of  Lords,  72 
House  of  Representatives, 
127 

Houses:  adobe  pueblos,  34; 
building  a blockhouse, 
141*;  farmhouse  of  New 
France,  91*;  frontier  cabin, 
165*;  of  Jamestown  set- 
tlers, 51;  of  New  England 
village,  102-103*;  of  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth,  55; 
Scottish-Irish  pioneer’s 
farm,  95;  of  Spanish  cities 
in  Mexico,  43;  wealthy 
southern  planters’,  99* 
Houston,  Sam  (hus'twn), 
163,  190-191 
Howe,  Admiral,  123 
Howe,  General,  123-125 
Hudson,  Henry,  58,  92-93 
Hudson  Bay,  93 
Hudson  River,  58 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
93,  110,  188 

Huguenots  (hu'ge-n8ts),  45 
Hutchinson,  Anne,  57 

Illinois  country,  90 
Incas  (mg'kaz),  22-24,  42-43 
Indentured  servants,  72- 

73* 

Independence  Hall,  127* 
Indian  Boundary  Line,  112, 
113,  191-194*,  198;  map, 
174 

Indian  country,  170-171, 
191-194 


Indians : during  American 
Revolution,  124,  138;  in 
California,  179-180;  in 
Florida,  27-31;  life  of,  30, 
34,  36,  40*,  41*,  191*;  loss 
of  territory,  108-112,  147, 
149,  150,  205,  212-213;  of 
Mexico,  21-22,  32-33,  42- 
43 ; movement  of  eastern 
tribes,  191-194*;  named  by 
Columbus,  15-16;  in  North- 
west, 184*-186,  relations 
with  English  colonists,  53, 
55-56,  61,  69;  relations  with 
French,  37,  53,  85-88;  of 
South  America,  22-24,  42- 
43,  219-220;  in  Southwest, 
33-35*,  36;  treatment  by 
Spanish,  21-24,  27-30,  42- 
44;  tribal  organization,  30; 
trouble  with,  176,  196-197, 
204-205;  wars  with  settlers, 
85,  111,  146-147,  149-150 
Indies,  East,  5,  16 
Indies,  West,  26,  81 
Indigo,  77,  78,  81,  90 
Industrial  Revolution,  151— 
152,  238 
Inns,  97,  159 

International  Joint  Com- 
mission, 234 

Inventions:  automobile,  247; 
cotton  gin,  152;  electric 
light,  256;  printing  press, 
11*;  radio,  255;  railroads, 
160*— 161 ; spinning  mach- 
ine, 152;  steam  engine,  135, 
152-153,  160-161;  telegraph, 
207-208;  telephone,  254 
Iron  and  steel,  80,  83 
Isabella,  Queen,  14,  16 

Jackson,  Andrew,  150 
Jamaica,  227 
James  River,  51-52 
James  I,  50 

Jamestown  (jamz'toun),  50- 
52*,  64 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  119,  122, 
129,  132-135,  144-145 
Jersey,  East  and  West.  See 

New  Jersey 

Joliet,  Louis  (zh6'lye'), 
frontispiece,  88-89;  map,  84 


Kentucky  (ken-tuk'i),  138- 
MO,  141 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  148 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.,  249 

Laclede,  Pierre  (la-kled', 

pyer),  154 

“Land  of  Cod,”  17 
Langley,  Samuel,  249 
La  Salle  (la  sal'),  89-90;  map, 
84 

Latin  America.  See  Middle 
America;  South  America 
Latitude,  12,  67 
La  Fayette,  Marquis  de 
(la-fa-yet',  mar-ke'),  125 
Le  Boeuf,  Fort  (le  bef'),  95 
Lee,  Jason,  198-199 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  166 
Levee,  90 

Lewis,  Captain  Meriwether, 

145 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 

145,  184 *-186,  185*;  map, 
136-137 

Lighting,  98,  247,  255*-259 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  (ling'- 
kwn),  164-167,  165*,  166* 
Line  of  Demarcation,  24- 

26;  map,  25 

Livingston,  Robert,  153 
London  Company,  the 
(lun'dwn),  50,  53,  54,  71 
“Long  Hunters,”  139 
Louisiana  (loo-e  'z  e-an  'a) , 

109,  154;  purchase  of,  136- 
137  (map),  144-145 
L’Ouverture,  Toussaint  (loo- 
ver-tur',  too-saN'),  228 
Loyalists,  121-122,  125 
Lumber  and  lumbering,  51, 
66,  79 

McCormick,  Cyrus,  244*- 
245 

Machines,  237*,  238-239*, 
240,  241,  246-250,  251-252, 
254,  255,  261,  262-263* 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  183; 
map,  174 

McLoughlin,  John,  (mak- 
16k'lin),  188,  197,  198,  205 
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Madison,  Janies,  126,  148 
Magellan  (md-jel'an),  19-20, 
26;  maps,  10,  25 
Maine,  156-157 
Maine , the  U.S.S.,  229 
Majority,  127 
Manhattan  Island,  59 

Manufacturings  colonial,  74, 
79-80,  82-83;  growth  of, 
152-154,  157-158,  247-248, 
259-262,  260* 

Maps:  Alaska,  223;  Alaska 
boundary  dispute,  223 ; 
American  revolution,  cam- 
paigns of,  123;  California, 
early  settlements  in,  178; 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  settle- 
ment of,  51;  eastern  North 
America,  settlements  in  be- 
fore 1760,  66;  explorations 
and  settlements  in  the 
Americas  before  1760,  84; 
great  West,  trails  and  settle- 
ments in,  174;  historical 
development  of  United 
States  to  1871,  192-193; 
Line  of  Demarcation,  25; 
New  England  area,  settle- 
ment of,  54;  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  settle- 
ment of,  68;  New  Nether- 
land  area,  settlement  of, 
58;  Oregon  country,  settle- 
ment of,  183;  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  settlements 
in  New  World,  43;  routes 
of  early  explorers  to  Far 
East,  6,  25;  routes  of  ex- 
plorers in  the  Americas, 
10,  28-29;  South  America, 
222;  southern  colonies, 
later  settlements  in,  75; 
territorial  expansion  of 
United  States,  136-137 
Marconi  (mar-ko'ne),  255 
Marquette,  Father  Jacques 
(mar-ket',  zhak),  frontis- 
piece, 86,  88-89;  map,  84 
Marshall,  James,  203 
Maryland,  61 

Massachusetts  (mas  'd-choo'- 
sets),  56 

Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany, 56 


Mass  production,  248,  259- 
262,  260* 

Mediterranean  Sea  (med-i- 
ter-ra'ne-an),  11-12 
Mexico  (mek'si-ko):  con- 
quest of,  20-22 ; northern 
territory,  92, 136-137  (map), 
161,  190;  Spanish  settle- 
ments in,  32-33;  in  Texas 
war,  162-164,  190-191,  202; 
wins  independence  from 
Spain,  161,  221.  See  also 
Gadsden  Purchase 
Michigan  (mish'i-gdn),  160 

Michilimackinac  (mish  'l-li- 
mak'i-no),  87 

Middle  America,  216.  See 
also  Mexico  and  Panama 
Middle  colonies,  81-83 
Middle  West,  145-147,  243- 
245 

Mills,  80,  82-83 
Mining,  42*,  80,  207,  219* 
Minuit,  Peter  (rmn'u-it),  59 
“Minutemen,”  120 
Miranda,  Francisco  (me- 
ran'da,  fran-se'sk6),  221- 
223 

Missionaries  and  missions, 
21;  in  California,  135,  177, 
178  (map),  179-180*,  196; 
in  New  France,  85—86 ; in 
Oregon  country,  162;  St. 
Augustine,  in  Florida,  45; 
in  Southwest,  92;  Spanish, 
43 ; Whitman  mission  in 
Oregon,  198-199,  204-205 
Mississippi  River  (mis'i-sip'- 
l):  claimed  for  France,  90; 
discovered  by  De  Soto,  31*- 
32;  explored  by  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  88-89;  settle- 
ments along,  90-91;  trade 
on  the,  144 

Missouri,  154-156 
Missouri  River,  145,  184 

Mohammed  (mS-ham 'ed), 
followers  of,  5-6 
Monroe,  James  (imm-ro'), 
144;  Doctrine,  229 
Montcalm,  General  (mont- 
kam'),  96 


Monterey  Bay  (m5n'te-ra/), 
175,  178,  179 

Mont  Real  (m6N  ra-al'), 
37* 

Montreal  (mon'tre-61'),  85, 
88,  183,  228 

Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  227 
Mormons,  162,  201-202; 

map,  174 

Morro  Castle  (mor'ro),  227 
Morse,  Samuel,  251* 
Motion  pictures,  238 
Mount  Vernon,  129,  132 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  (nd- 
po'le-wn  bo'nd-part),  144, 
147-148 

Narragansett  Bay  (nar'd- 
gan'set),  57 

Nassau,  Fort  (nas'o),  58 
Nationalities,  81,  114-115*, 
115-116 

Netherlands  (neth'er-ldndz) : 
colonial  wars  with  England, 
60;  colonies,  58-60,  58 

(map),  68;  explorations,  58; 
trade,  50,  58 
New  Amsterdam,  59* 
Newbold,  Charles,  242-243 
New  England:  church,  104*- 
105;  farming,  78;  life  in, 
55-56,  102-105,  240;  manu- 
facturing and  trade  in,  79*- 
81*,  80*,  157;  settlement  of, 
54-58,  54  (map) ; town 

meetings,  105;  trouble  with 
Dutch  colonies,  60 
Newfoundland  (nuTdnd- 
ldnd),  17,  36,  60,  92,  119 
New  France.  See  France: 
colonies 

New  Granada  (grd-na'dd), 
218,  223,  224 

New  Jersey,  67-69;  map,  68 
New  Netherland  (neth'er- 
land),  59-60;  map,  58 
New  Orleans  (or'le-dnz),  90- 
91,  144;  battle  of,  150 
New  Sweden  (swe'den),  60, 
68 

New  York,  60,  67 
New  York  City,  100-102, 
101*,  159-160 
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Niagara  Peninsula,  125 
Nicolet,  Jean  (ne-k6-la', 

zhaN),  85-86 

North  America:  maps,  28- 
29,  84,  192-193.  See  Ex- 
plorations; Colonies 
North  Carolina,  71,  74-75 
Northwest.  See  Oregon  coun- 
try 

North  West  Fur  Company, 

186-188 

Northwest  Ordinance.  See 
Ordinance  of  1787 
Northwest  Passage,  46-47 
Northwest  Territory,  146 
Nova  Scotia,  118 

Ogden,  Peter  Skene,  205 
Ogdensburg  Agreement, 

235 

Oglethorpe,  James,  77-78 
Ohio  River  and  Valley 

(6-hI'o),  95,  143-144,  146, 
156 

Oklahoma,  213 
“Old  Ironsides,”  149* 

Old  San  Antonio  Trail, 

189;  map,  174 

Old  Spanish  Trail,  198,  201; 
map,  174 

Orange,  Fort,  58-59 
Ordinance  of  1787,  146,  156 
Oregon  country  (5r'e-gon): 
boundary  agreements,  136- 
137  (map),  188,  202-203; 
exploration  of,  184*,  185*- 
186*;  farming  in,  198*;  set- 
tlement of,  162*,  183  (map), 
199-201,  200-201* 

Oregon  Trail,  195,  199,  203; 
map,  174 

Overland  Trail,  206*,  207, 
208-209* 

Pacific  Ocean,  18-19*,  20, 
175 

Palestine  (pal'es-tin),  5-7 
Panama  (pan-a-ma'),  16,  18 
Panama,  Isthmus  of,  19 
Pan  American  Union,  226 
Paris,  Treaty  of  (par 'is),  96 
Parliament,  15,  72,  114,  116, 
126 


Patroon , 59 

Pedro,  Dom  (pe'dro),  226 
Penn,  William,  69*-71,  70* 
Pennsylvania  (pen'sil-va'- 
m-d),  69-70,  82;  map,  68 
Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  MS- 
MO 

Petroleum,  247 
Philadelphia  (fil  'd-del  '-fi- 

d),  69-70,  158 

Philippine  Islands  (fil'i- 
pen),  20,  26,  175 
Phillip  II,  50 

Piedmont  (ped'mont),  93, 
94-95,  150 
Pilgrims,  54-56,  55* 
Pioneers,  94 *-95,  108-112, 
139*-143,  140*,  141*,  142* 
Pittsburgh,  138,  143 
Pizarro,  Francisco  (pi-zar'- 
ro,  fran-se'sk6),  22-24, 
217;  map,  10 

Plantations:  in  South  Amer- 
ica, 41;  southern  colonies, 
53,  72-73,  77,  98-100 
Plow,  242 *-245,  243* 
Plymouth  (plim'dth),  54-56 
Plymouth  Company,  71 
Pocahontas  (po'ka-hSn'- 
tas),  51,  52-53 
Polk,  James  K.  (pok),  163 
Polo,  Maffeo,  7-9 
Polo,  Marco,  8*-9,  14;  map,  6 
Polo,  Nicolo,  7-9 
Ponce  de  Leon  (pon'sa  da  la- 
on'),  26-27;  map,  28-29 
Pony  express,  207-208;  map, 
192-193  | 

Pope,  the,  24-25 
Portages,  83-85,  87* 
Portola,  Gaspar  de  (pSr-t6- 
la',  gas-par'da),  177-179, 
178* 

Port  Royal,  77 
Port  Royal,  Acadia,  83,  92 
Portugal  (por'tu-gdl) : col- 
onies, 25,  43  (map),  45, 
225-226;  exploration,  11- 
13,  14,  25,  25  (map) 
Power,  240,  242,  245,  247, 
248,  259 


Powhatan  (pou 'ha-tan'),  51, 
53 

President,  powers  of,  128 
Presidio,  (pre-sid  'i-o),  179; 
map,  178 

Printing  press,  11*,  22,  83 
Prophet,  the,  147 
Proprietors,  71 
Providence  (prov'i-dSns),  R. 
I.,  57 

Pueblo  (pwa'blo),  34-35* 
Puritans,  56-57,  61 

Quakers  (kwak'ers),  68-70 
Quebec  (kw£-bek'),  53,  83, 
85,  96,  112-113 
Quebec  Act,  113 
Quesada,  Jimenez  de  (k&- 
sa'da,  h£-ma'nas  da),  218 
Quivera  (ke-ve'ra),  35-36 

Radio,  238,  239,  254*,  255 
Radisson  (ra-de-soN'),  86,  93 
Railroads,  160*-161,  171*, 
205-206,  208-209*,  210, 

238;  map,  192-193 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (ro'li), 
49-50,  82 

Reaper,  238*,  244 *-245* 
Religion,  freedom  of:  the 
Calverts,  61;  in  Colonies, 
115;  crusades,  5-7;  Ger- 
man settlers,  70;  guaran- 
teed by  Constitution,  129; 
Hooker,  Thomas,  57-58; 
Huguenots,  44-45 ; Hutchin- 
son, Anne,  57 ; Pilgrims, 
54-55;  Puritans,  56;  Qua- 
kers, 68-70;  Williams,  Roger, 
56-57 

Repeal  of  a law,  118 
Revere,  Paul  (re-ver'),  120 
Revolution,  American: 

campaigns  of,  121,  123- 
125*,  123  (map);  causes  of, 
111-119;  condition  of  army, 
120-121*,  124*;  fighting  be- 
gins in  Massachusetts,  120; 
invasion  of  Canada,  121; 
need  for  a new  flag,  125-126; 
surrender  at  Yorktown,  125; 
Washington  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  120 
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Rice,  76-77,  90 
Rio  Grande  (re  '6  gran 'da), 
35,  163-164,  176 
Roads,  96,  136-137  (map), 
138,  139*-140,  141,  142, 
158-159,  170-171 
Roanoke  (ro'a-nok'),  50,  70 
Roanoke  River,  70 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany, 194-195 
Rolfe,  John  (rolf),  52 
Ross,  Betsy,  125 
Ross,  Fort,  181,  199 
Russia  (rush'd),  92,  135,  181, 
232,  233 ; routes  of  explorers, 
84  (map) 

Russian- American  Fur 
Company,  181 

Saca  j awea  (sa-ka  'j  a-wa  'a) , 

184-185 

Sagres  (sa'grez),  12-13* 

St.  Augustine  (sant  6 'gus- 
ten'),  Fla.,  44*,  45 
St.  Lawrence  River  (sant  16'- 
rens),  37,  83,  234 
St.  Louis  (sant  loo'is),  154 
Salt  Lake  City,  202* 
Samoset  (sam '6-set),  55 
San  Francisco  (san  fran-sis'- 
ko),  181,  204* 

San  Francisco  Bay,  178-179 
San  Martin,  Jose  de  (san 
mar-ten',  h6-sa'da),  224- 
225*;  map,  222 
Santa  Anna,  163,  190-191 
Santa  Fe  (san'td  fa'),  172, 
176* 

Santa  Fe  Trail,  197-198, 
200;  map,  174 
Santa  Maria , 14,  16 
Sans  Souci  (son  soo-se'),  227 
Santiago  (san-te-a'go),  227 

Santo  Domingo  (san  'to  do- 
meng'go),  228 

Schools:  frontier,  165;  mod- 
ern, 266-267;  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  103-104; 
southern  colonies,  99-100 
Scotland,  72 


Scottish-Irish  settlers,  81, 

95 

Sea  otters,  181*,  182 
Senate,  127,  156 
Serra,  Father  Junipero  (ser'- 
ra,  hoo-ne'pa-ro),  177,  179 
Seven  Years’  War,  95-96, 
109,  138,  139 
Shipbuilding,  79  *-80 
Ships:  Clermont , 153*;  Col- 
umbia, 134*;  Columbus’ 
ships,  14,  15*;  English  ship, 
47*;  flatboats,  143,  144*; 
“Old  Ironsides,”  149*; 
steamboats,  131*,  153*; 

trading  ships,  101*,  133*, 
134*;  Viking  ships,  5* 
Silver,  18,  21,  42 
Slavery,  53,  72,  75,  81,  98, 
100,  151;  abolished,  167; 
begins  in  New  World,  42, 
47;  forbidden  in  territo- 
ries, 146,  156-157 
Smith,  Jedediah,  195-197; 
map,  174 

Smith,  John,  51,  54 
Soda  Springs,  199 
South  America:  description 
of,  216*,  217*,  218-219; 
British  in,  221;  explora- 
tion of,  19,  22-24,  217-218; 
government  of,  221,  226; 
influence  of  Spain  in,  43, 
220-221;  languages  of, 
216;  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in,  25;  reached  by 
Columbus,  16;  revolution 
in,  221-226,  222  (map); 
Spanish  settlements  in,  18, 
24-25,  40 *-44,  41* 

South  Carolina,  71,  75-78 
Southwest:  boundary  agree- 
ments, 136-137  (map), 
163-164,  202;  exploration 
of,  32-36,  49,  172-179;  life 
in,  180*,  182*;  settlement 
of,  135,  176-180,  178  (map) 
Spain  (span):  colonies,  16, 
17-18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  32-33, 
40 *-45,  41*,  43  (map),  44*, 
84  (map),  109-110, 135, 175- 
180,  217-225;  explorations, 
14-16,  18-25,  25  (map), 
26-36,  172-179,  217-218; 


relations  with  France,  96, 
144;  sale  of  Florida,  150; 
trade  with  colonies,  47 ; 
trouble  with  England,  47- 
49,  50 

Spalding,  Henry  H.,  199 
Spanish-American  War,  229 
Spice  Islands,  17,  20,  26,  45 
Spices,  7,  17,  18,  81 
Spinning  machine,  152 
Spinning  wheel,  63*,  74*, 
97,  240 

Squanto  (skwon'to),  55  *-56 

Stagecoaches,  96-97*,  158- 
159,  170*,  206  *-207 

Stamp  Act,  117-118 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  148 

States:  admitted  to  Union, 
141,  147,  149,  154,  160, 
163,  206;  after  war  with 
Mexico,  164,  202;  Confed- 
erate, 165;  differences  be- 
tween North  and  South, 
164-165;  free  and  slave, 
156-157,  164-165;  the 

Gadsden  Purchase,  164; 
Louisiana  Territory,  144- 
145;  Ordinance  of  1787, 
146;  purchase  of  Florida, 
150;  recognized  as  world 
power,  149;  rights  under 
Constitution,  126-129;  thir- 
teen colonies  become,  122- 
125;  by  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, 203;  by  treaty  with 
Indians,  205;  by  treaty 
with  Spain,  189.  See  also 
War  between  the  States; 
War  of  1812 

Steamboats,  131*,  153  *-154, 
238 

Steam  Engine,  135,  247,  248 
Strait  of  Magellan  (ma-jel'- 

an),  20* 

Stuyvesant,  Peter  (sti've- 
sant),  60 

Sutter,  John  Augustus, 

199,  203 

Swedish  colonies,  59-60,  68 

Taxes,  113-114,  117-119 
Taylor,  Zachary,  163 
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Tecumseh  (te-kum'se),  147, 
149 

Telegraph,  207-208,  250-252 
Telephone,  239,  254 
Television,  239 
Tennessee  (ten'e-se'),  140, 
141 


Texas  (tek'sds):  founding  of, 
176;  in  Mexican  War,  163- 
164,  202;  revolution,  162- 
163,  190-191;  settlement 

of,  162,  189-190 

Thirteenth  Amendment, 

262 


Thompson,  David,  186*- 
187*;  map,  174 


Time  charts,  38,  62,  105,  130, 
167-168,  173,  See  also  inside 
covers  213-214,  230,  268 


Tippecanoe  (tip'e-ka-noo'), 
battle  of,  147  " a 


Tobacco,  52*,  61,  72-73,  74, 
78 


Tonty,  Henri  de,  89-90 
Town  meetings,  105 
Tractor,  238* 

Trade,  46;  by  Americans  in 
California,  182-183;  with 
China,  134;  colonial,  52, 
66,  74-81,  82-83,  116-117; 
early  European,  4-5;  east- 
ern, 9-11;  between  Eng- 
land and  Spanish  colonists, 
47;  French  and  Indians, 
53,  86-88*;  with  Indians 
for  land,  61,  69,  110;  in- 
fluence of  railroad  on,  161; 
on  Mississippi,  143-144;  by 
New  Englanders,  157-158; 
Parliament  and  colonial, 
116-119;  on  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
198;  by  Spanish  with  Phil- 
ippines, 175.  See  also  Fur 
trade;  Slavery 

Transportation,  238-239; 
airplane,  248-250;  auto- 
mobile, 246-248;  canoe,  87; 
Conestoga  wagon,  142*- 
143,  159;  covered  wagon, 
169*,  171*,  202*,  208*;  Erie 
Canal,  158-159*,  159-160; 
in  Far  West,  203,  212;  flat- 
boats,  143,  144*;  horses, 


143;  Indian  trails,  75;  pio- 
neer trails,  94 ; pony  express, 
207-208;  post  roads,  96; 
railroads,  160*-161,  171*, 
205-206,  208-209*;  river 
boats,  97;  stagecoach,  96- 
97*,  158-159,  170*;  steam- 
boat, 131*,  153  *-154;  in 
Westward  Movement,  141— 
142.  See  also  Roads 
Treaty,  93 

Turnpike  road,  142-143 

United  States,  territorial  ex- 
pansion of:  Florida  bought 
from  Spain,  150;  the  Gads- 
den Purchase,  164,  206; 
Louisiana  Purchase,  144- 
145;  Ordinance  of  1787, 
146;  through  Oregon  bound- 
ary settlements,  203;  peace 
treaty  after  Revolution, 
125;  by  treaty  with  In- 
dians, 205;  by  treaty  with- 
Spain,  189;  by  war  with 
Mexico,  163-164,  202; 

maps,  136-137,  192-193 

Valdivia,  Pedro  de  (val-de'- 
vya,  pa'dr6  da),  217-228 
Valley  Forge,  124* 
Vancouver,  Fort,  188 
Vancouver,  George,  162,  182 
Vasco  da  Gama  (vas'kb  da 
ga'ma),  25;  maps,  6,  25 
V enezuela  ( ven ' e-zwe  'la) , 
221-224 

Vermont  (ver-mSnt'),  141 
Vespucci,  Amerigo  (ves- 
poot'che),  16,  217 
Vikings,  2,  4,  5*,  14 
Virginia  (vur-jm'ya):  first 
slaves  brought  to,  53 ; 
named  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 50;  new  charter,  53; 
settlement  of,  50 
Vizcaino,  Sebastian  (vez'- 
ka-e'no,  sa-bas-tyan'),  175, 
178 

Voyageurs  (vwa'ya'zhur'), 
85 

War  between  the  States, 

164-167 


War  for  Independence. 

See  Revolution,  American 
War  of  1812,  147-150,  233- 

234 

Wars  for  Independence, 
South  American,  221— 

225;  map,  222 

Washington,  D.  C.  (wosh'- 

mg-tan),  132-133 
Washington,  George:  at 
Continental  Congress,  119, 
126;  in  French  and  Indian 
War,  95-96;  as  president, 
129;  in  the  Revolution, 
120-121,  123-124 
Watling  Island  (wot 'ling), 
15 

Watt,  James,  135 
Wayne,  Anthony,  146-147 
Welsh  settlers,  81 
West,  The:  boundary  agree- 
ments, 163-164,  188,  202- 
203;  definition  of,  171.  See 
also  Oregon  country; 
Southwest 

Westward  Movement,  OS- 
OS,  94*,  108-112,  135-147, 
158-164,  170-171 
Whaling,  157* 

Wheat,  199*,  212*,  241-245 
White,  John,  50 
Whitman,  Dr.  Marcus,  199, 
204-205 

Whitney,  Eli,  152 

Wilderness  Road,  139-140, 
141 

Willamette  Valley  (wi-lam'- 

et),  198,  200 
Williams,  Roger,  56-57 
Wolfe,  James,  96 
World,  events  of  history  of 
the,  38,  62,  105,  130,  168, 
214 

World  Wars,  235 
Wright  brothers,  249* 

York,  town  of,  148 
York,  Duke  of,  60,  67,  69 
Young,  Brigham,  201-202 
Yukon,  234 
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